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THE LION’S HEAD. 





A WORD OR TWO TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Tuts is New Year’s Day—for we of course presume that our Readers are 
cutting open our leaves on the first day of January; and it is generally ex- 
pected that Editors should take this annual opportunity of speaking satis- 
factorily of what they have achieved, and prophesying fustily of what they 
intend to do:—they refer to their past pages ;—they boast of their added 
talent ;—in short, they would have good easy readers believe, that they have 
already produced the best possible Magazine,—and that they are on the very 
eve of producing a better. It is no unusual case that this prophesied amend. 
ment is all that the reader ever sees :—It is truly “ a flourish of trumpets, 
and enter Tom Thumb.” Now although this be the New Year—it shall be 
no year of promise with us.—We will tell none of your naughty Editorial 
lies for the sake of any custom ;—not we. We will be no deceptive show- 
men,—hanging up a gorgeous portrait of our Lion’s Head—with a mane 
like a muff,—and then taking the money, and exhibiting a mastiff. We can 
only say, at a word, that we have lost none of our old Writers, that we have 
gained several new ones,—and that we have added very considerably to our 
readers. Our pens are keen,—our spirits are good—and with the hearty 
old wish of “ a happy New Year” to our friends,—we plunge at once into 
all the treasures of 1824. 





A.—(no—that’s not it—get out of the way, T. T. L1—Thy verses are 
always in the way!) A.—is brief but dull:—Thus is poor Merit suffocated. 





We are obliged to Philo-Cant for his letter from Cambridge, although we can 
make no useof it. It is quite clear that he has not yet resolved himself into a 
style ; for such a little pleasant wilderness of prose we never yet endeavour- 
ed to disentangle. Colleges, Proctors, Blue Devils, Buggies, Bullies, Bricks, 
Books, cum multis aliis, mix together confusedly like Peers, Patriots, and 
Mechanics at a public meeting. The letter is a full mad sheet of memo- 
randa,—which, although amusing to an editor who knows how to extract 
a single nut from a heap of husks, would poze the inexperienced. If Philo~ 
Cant could let his spirit leave off dancing, and take to the decency of order, 
we think he-might tell us something about Cambridge that would suit the 
Editor and his Readers too. 





The Verses in bad English, with a motto in worse Latin, are sent, per 
post, * to the place from whence they came.” 





Vita in Anima, who defends “ the ‘appearance of the Ghost during the 
interview between Hamlet and the Queen,” would do more if he were to 
attempt the defence of his brother for earwigging him in the garden, and 
making him a ghost at all. We never heard of any particular objection to 
his appearance, except by those persons who were not favourable to the sort 
of prize show of ghosts which the managers have endeavoured to make it. 








‘ The Lion's Head. 


Mr. Raymond, Mr. Pope, Mr. Egerton, and all the stall-fed gentlemen wie 
theatre, have invariably introduced their fatness in blue tin, to the great 


of the ethereal, and “ all that sort of thing.” Ghosts should not weigh more 
than fifteen stone, we think; aad thew they:may enter'@ room at any time. 





Some of our modern versifiers might reap benefit, we think, from reading 


the following clever translation, which is at onee light, simple, and fanciful, 


without owing any ‘thing to the poor hard-used flowers, ae 
of the Sr eTOAy MWe, ‘The translator is a stranger to us. eo: 


CUPID'S’ REVENGE. 


Translated from Benedetto Menzini.” 
Lasten, ladies, listen ; | This life were mere vexation, 
Listen while I say, _ Had love indeed been. slain ; 
How Cupid was im prison, The soul of our creation ! 
And peril t’other day : ” Zhe antidote of pain ! 
All ye who jeer and scoff him’ Air, sea, earth, sans his . 
Will joy to hear it of him! Would lose their chiefest pleasanee. 
Some damsels, delighted, But his immortal mother 
Had canght unespied ; His suffering chanc’d to see 5 
And, by their united, - First this band, then the other, __../| 
Cpe hrs pares aah ment ireeaieeeeanh, aos baney mn 
His wings of down and feather e vengeance vow’ ; 
They twisted both together. py es nar sess op! 
His bitter grief I’m fearful For being no pith ya 
Can never be express’d, . With gold Nexon dat | 
Not how hia bine ayes tenrful iu He fill’d his. 
Rain’d down his ivory breast. . » . And pi ‘d with gold the hearts \ 
‘- "Po nought tan 'T resemble Of young, who never ~ bla 
What I to think of tremble. Could hope, yet lov’d forever, -- © 
These fair but foul murdresses ~ With leaden shaft, not forceless, 
Then stript his bedmy wings, *Gainst lover's state .. § 
And cropt his tresscs _ He aim'd wi remorseless,. 1, 
That flow’d in wariton rings. And turn’d their love to hate." 
He could not choose but languish, ’ Their love long cherish’d, blasting 
fe ney apne _ Ve fair ones; who sooften.. 9 © fe 
ts sinewy arms that spr At Cupid’s power have Jangh’d, +. + 
And there they all forsook him, Your pany wyseeianar abe AB 
To hang till he was dead. Beware his vengeful shaft! §* ~ 
Ah was not this inhuman ? His quiver bright and burnish’d....o-/ 
Yet still "twas done by woman ! nN Tae SR es 





Number. 


The fate of the Stray ‘Students_W. oo. 
The Devil Sick—On Sculpture} &—The Midw 


&e. &e. may be learned at our War Office, teak saeeie ees 








enough to inquire :—But we pursue the same course that other is : 


Powers adopt, and do not gazette the dead privates.” 3 é 
he alt deperegdd % 
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Our Chesterfield Correspondent J. 8. shall be teed to nea 
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‘HISTORICO -CRITICAL INQUIRY: . 


‘INTO THE ORIGIN 
 \ or rae 


ROSICRUCIANS AND THE FREE-MASONS. 





Tere is a large body'of out- of the Emperor Julian's labourers be- 
standing problems in-history, great fore Jerusalem? of the. burning of the 
and little, some relating’ to persons, Alexandrian library? &c. Who wrote 
some to things, some to usages,some the Exwy Bardeen? Who wrote the 
to words, &c. which furnish occasion, Letters of Junius? Was 
beyond any other form of historical Calculus discovered sin 

for the y of exten- hy Leibnitz and Newton; .or 
sive reading and “acumen. Leibnitz derive the first hint of it from 
I. eben to persons, as those the letter of Newton ?—3.. In. refe~ 
which regard w nations ;—e. g. 
What. became of the ten tribes of 
Israel? Did Brennus and his Gauls dan 
Pret ore tye Cpeopen ite eHAke far 
what are’ rs ?—or thos 
more in number, which regard i indi- 
bern as the case’ of the lits 
em 


Ruth the Gowrlé Cc 
vens “ 
(the onspiracy ) 


he 1 
Masqiie? “Was thé Sanepey lad of 
the Haystack, who in our own days 
slept out of doors or in barns up and. 
down Sontersetshire,’ a” of 
the Emperor of Germany? Was Per- any 









sources of the Nile? Who built Stone-" 
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judges. Coming after a crowd of 
other learned works on the Rosicru- 
cians, and those of Lessing and 
Nicolai on the Free-masons, it could 
not well fail to embody what was 
most important in their elaboratewes 
searches, and to’benefit by the whale 
Implicitly thertfore it may be looked 
upon as containing the whole learn- 
ing of the case as accumulated by all 
former writers in addition to that 
contributed by the Professor himself ; 
which, to do him justice, seems to be 
extensive and accurate. But the 
Professor’s peculiar claims to distinc- 
tion in this inquiry are grounded 
upon the solution which he first has 
given in a satisfactory way to the 
main problem of the case— What is 
the origin of Free-masonry? For, as 
to the secret of Free-masonry, and its 
occult doctrines, there is a readier 
and more certain way of getting at 
those than through any Professor's 
book. To a hoax played off by a 
young man of extraordinary talents 
im the beginning of the 17th century 
(i. e. about 1610—14), but for a 
more elevated purpose than most 
hoaxes involve, the reader will find 
that the whole mysteries of Free- 
masonry, as now existing all over 
the civilized world after a lapse of 
more than two centuries, are here 
distinctly traced: such is the power 
of a grand and capacious aspiration 
of philosophic benevolence to em- 
balm even the idlest levities, as am- 
ber enshrines straws and insects ! 
Any reader, who should find him- 
self satisfied with the Professor’s so- 
lution and its proof, would probably 
be willing to overlook his other de- 
fects: his learning and his felicity of 
conjecture may pass as sufficient 
and redeeming merits in a Gottingen 
Professor. Else, and if these merits 
were set aside, I must say that I have 
rarely met with a more fatiguing 
rson than Professor Buhle. That 
lis essay is readable at all, if it be 
readable, the reader must understand 
that he owes to me. Mr. Buhle is 
celebrated as the historian of philo- 
sophy, and as a logic-professor at a 
great German University.* But a 
more illogical work than his as to 
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the conduct of the question, or one 
more confused in its arrangement, I 
have not often seen. It is doubtless 
arare thing to meet with minds suf- 
ficiently stern in their logic to keep 
a question steadily and immovably 
before them, without ever being 
thrown out of their track by verbal 
delusions: and for my own part I 
must say that I never was present 
in my life at one of those after-dinner 
disputations by which social plea- 
sure is poisoned (except in the higher 
and more refined classes), where the 
course of argument did not within ten 
minutes quit the question upon which 
it had first started—and all upon the 
seduction of some equivocal word, or 
of some theme which bore affinity to 
the main theme but was not that 
main theme itself, or still oftener of 
some purely verbal transition. All this 
is common : but the eternal see-saw- 
ing, weaving and counter-weaving, 
flux and reflux, of Professor Buhle’s 
course of argument is not common 
by any means, but very wrxcommon, 
and worthy of a place in any cabinet 
of natural curiosities. There is an 
everlasting confusion in the worthy 
man’s mind between the two ques- 
tions—What is the origin of Free- 
masonry? and what is the nature and 
essence of Free-masoury? The con- 
sequence is that, one idea always ex- 
citing the other, they constantly come 
out shouldering and elbowing each 
other for precedency—every sentence 
is charged with a double commission 
—the Professor gets angry with him- 
self, begins to splutter unintelligibly, 
and finds on looking round him that 
he has wheeled about toa point of 
the argument considerably in the rear 
of that which he had reached per- 
haps 150 pages before. I have done 
what I could to remedy these infirmi- 
ties of the book ; and upon the whole 
it is a good deal less paralytic than, 
it was. But, having begun my task 
on the assumption that the first ch 

ter should naturally come before the 
second, the second before the third, 
and so on,—I find now (when the 
mischief is irreparable) that I made 
a great mistake in that assumption, 
which perhaps is not applicable to 








* I believe that he 
losophy I have: it 
better. 


; ( is also the Editor of the Bipont Aristotle: bu a ee 
edition of Aristotle myself, I cannot pretend to speak of its value. "His i Phi- 
is probably as good as 


such works usually are; and, alas!—no 
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Géttingen books; and that if I had 
read the book on the Hebrew principle 
—or Bespé¢ycov—or had tacked and 
traversed—or done any thing but sail 
on a straight line, I could not have 
failed to rh eee the arrangement of 
my materials. But after all, I have 
so whitewashed the Professor—that 
nothing but a life of gratitude on his 
part, and free admission to his logic- 
lectures for ever, can possibly repay 
me for my services. 

The three most triumphant dis- 
sertations existing upon the class of 
historico-critical problems which 1 
have described above are—1,. Bent- 
ley’s upon the spurious Epistles as- 
cribed to Phalaris; 2. Malcolm 
Laing’s upon Perkin Warbeck (pub- 
lished by Dr. Henry in his Hist. of 
Great Britain) ; 3. Mr. Taylor's upon 
the Letters of Junius. All three are 
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loaded with a superfetation of evi- 
dence ; and conclusive beyond what 
the mind altogether wishes.. For it 
is pleasant to have the graver part of 
one’s understanding satisfied, and yet 
to have its capricious part left in 
possession of some miserable frag- 
ment of a scruple upon which it may 
indulge itself with an occasional spe- 
culation in support of the old error, 
In fact, coercion is not pleasant in 
any cases ; and though reasons be as 
plenty as blackberries, one would not 
either give or believe them “ on coms 
pulsion.” In the present work the rea- 
der will perhaps not find himself un- 
der this unpleasant sense of coercion, 
but left more to the free exercise of 
his own judgment. Yet upon the 
whole [ think he will give his final 
award in behalf of Professor Buble’s 
hypothesis. 





CHAPTER I. 
Of the essential Characteristics of the Orders of the Rosierucians and the Free-masons. 


I deem it an indispensable condi- 
tion of any investigation imto the 
origin of the Resicrucians and Free- 
masons—that both orders should be 
surveyed comprehensively and in the 
whole compass of their relations and 
characteristic marks ; not with refe- 
rence to this or that mythos, symbol, 
usage, or form: and to the neglect 
of this condition, I believe, we must 
impute the unsuccessful issue which 
has hithertoattended the essays on this 
subject. First of all therefore I will 
assign those distinguishing features 
of these orders which appear to me 
universal and essential : and these I 
shall divide into internal and external 
—accordingly as they respect the 
personal relations and the purposes 
of their members, or simply the out- 
ward form of the institutions. 

The universal and essential cha- 
racteristics of the two. orders, which 
come under the head of internal, are 
these which follow :. 

I. As their fundamental maxim 
they assume—Entire equality of per- 
sonal rights amongst their members in 
relation to their final object. All dis- 
tinctions of social rank are annihi- 
lated. In the character of masons 
the prince and the lowest citizen be- 
have reciprocally as free men—stand- 
ing to each other in uo relation of 
civi¢ inequality. This is a feature 
of hasty in which it resembles the 


church ; projecting itself, like that, 
from the body of the state; and in 
idea opposing itself to the state, 
though not in fact: for on the con- 
trary the ties of social obligation are 
strengthened and sanctioned by the 
masonic doctrines.+ It is true that 
these orders have degrees—many or 
few accordingly to the constitution 
of the several.mother-lodges. These 
however express no subordination in 
rank or power: they imply simply a 
more or less intimate connexion with 
the concerns and purposes of the in- 
stitution. A pea of this sort, 
corresponding to the different stages 
of knowledge and initiation in the 
mysteries of the order, was indis- 
nsable to the objects which they, 
ad inview. It could not be advis- 
able to admit a young man, inex- 
perienced and untried, to the full 
now Roy of their secrets: he 
must first be educated and moulded. 
for the ends of the society. Even elder. 
men it was found necessary to subject 
to the probation of the lower degrees 
before they were admitted to . the, 
higher. 
dangerous 
have crept 
society : which in fect happened 0c= 


casionally in spite of all proy 

thar tile ence or may be alleged 

that this feature of personal equality 

= the members in rélation to 
2 
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their private object is not exclusively 
the characteristic of Rosicrucians 
and Free-masons. True: it belongs 
no less to all the secret societies 
which have arisen in modern times. 
But, notwithstanding that, it is indis- 
putable that to them was due the 
original scheme of an institution, 
having neither an ecclesiastic nor a 
political tendency, and built on the 
personal equality of all the indivi- 
duals who composed it. 

II. Women, children, those who were 
not in the full possession of civic free- 
dom, Jews, Anti-christians generally, 
and (according to undoubted historic 
documents) in the early days of these 
orders— Roman Catholics, were exclud- 
ed from the society. For what reason 
women were excluded, I suppose it 
can hardly be necessary to say. The 
absurd spirit of curiosity, talkative- 
ness, and levity, which distinguish 
that unhappy sex, were obviously in- 
compatible with the grave purposes 
of the Rosicrucians and Masons. 
Not to mention that the familiar in- 
tercourse, which co-membership in 
these societies brings along with it, 
would probably have led to some 
disorders in a promiscuous assem- 
blage of both sexes, such as might 
have tainted the good fame or even 
threatened the existence'of the order. 
More remarkable is the exclusion of 
persons not wholly free, of Jews, and 
of Anti-christians ; and indeed it 
throws an important light upon the 
origin and character of the institu- 
tions. By persons not free we are to 
understand not merely slaves and 
vassals, but also those who were in 
the service of others—and generally 
all who had not an ialgpeillenit live- 
lihood. Even freeborn persons are 
comprehended in this designation, so 
long as they continued in the state of 
minority. Masonry presumes in all 
its members the devotion of their 
knowledge and powers to the objects 
of the institution. Now what ser- 
vices could be rendered by vassals, 
menial servants, day-labourers, jour- 
neymen, with the limited means at 
their disposal as to wealth or know- 
ledge, and in their state of depen- 
dency upon others ? Besides, with the 
ot gee of birth and rank preva- 
ent in that age, any admission of 
plebeian members would have imme- 
diately ruined the scheme. Indeed 
we have great reason to wonder that 
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an idea so bold for those times as the 
union of nobles and burghers under a 
law of perfect equality could ever have 
been realized. And in fact amongst 
any other people than the English, 
with their national habits of think- 
ing and other favourable circum- 
stances, it could not have been real- 
ized. Minors were rejected unless 
when the consent of their guardians 
was obtained ; for otherwise the order 
would have exposed itself to the sus- 
picion of tampering with young tee 
ple in an illegal way: to say nothing 
of the want of free-agency in minors. 
That lay-brothers were admitted for 
the performance of servile offices—is 
not to be taken as any departure 
from the general rule: for it was 
matter of necessity that persons of 
lower rank should fill the menial 
offices attached to the society ; and 
these persons, be it observed, were 
always chosen from amongst those 
who had an independent property 
however small. As to the exclusion 
of Anti-christians, especially of Jews, 
this may seem at first sight incon- 
sistent with the cosmo-political ten- 
dency of Masonry. But had it that 
tendency at its first establishment ? 
Be this as it may, we need not be 
surprised at such a regulation in an 
age so little impressed with the vir- 
tue of toleration, and indeed so little 
able—from political circumstances— 
to practise it. Besides it was neces- 
sary for their own security: the Free- 
masons themselves were exposed to 
a suspicion of atheism and sorcery ; 
and this suspicion would have been 
confirmed by the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of persons hostile to chris- 
tianity. For the Jews in particular, 
there was a further reason for reject- 
ing them founded on the deep de- 
gradation of the national character. 
With respect to the Roman Catho- 
lics, I need not at this point antici- 
pate the historic data which favour 
their exclusion: the fact is certain ; 
but, I add, only for the earlier periods 
of Free-masonry: further on, the 
cosmo-political constitution of the 
order had cleared it of all such reli- 
oo tests: and at this day I be- 
ieve that in the lodges of don 


and Paris there would be no hesita- 
tion in receiving as a brother any u 
right Mahometan or Jew. Even 


smaller cities, where lin 
judices would still shoary’ itt seek 


Ww 
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bigotry to the old exclusions, greater 
stress is laid upon the natural reli- 
gion of the candidate—his belief in 
God and his sense of moral obliga- 
tion—than upon his positive con- 
fession of faith. In saying this how- 
ever 1 would not be understood to 
speak of certain individual sects 
amongst the Rosicrucians, whose 
mysticism leads them to demand spe- 
cial religious qualities in their prose- 
lytes which are dispensed with by 
common Free-masonry. 

III. The orders make pretensions 
to mysteries: these relate partly to 
ends, and partly to means; and are 
derived from the East, whence they 
profess to derive an occult wisdom 
not revealed to the profane. This 
striving after hidden knowledge—it 
was,that specially distinguished these 
societies from others that pursued 
unknown objects. And because their 
main object was a mystery, and that 
it might remain such, an oath of se- 
crecy was demanded of every mem- 
ber on his admission. Nothing of 
this mystery could ever be discover- 
ed by a visit from the police: for 
when such an event happens, and 
naturally it has happened many times, 
the business is at an end—and the 
lodge ipso facto dissolved: besides 
that all the acts of the members are 
symbolic, and unintelligible to all 
but the initiated. Meantime no 
vernment can complain of this exclu- 
sion from the mysteries: as every 
governor has it at his own option to 
make himself fully acquainted with 
them by procuring his own adoption 
into the society. This it is which in 


most countries has gradually recon-: 


ciled the supreme authorities to Ma- 
sonic Societies, hard ‘as the persecu- 
tion was which they experienced at 
first. Princes and prelates made 
themselves brothers of the order as 
the condition ‘of admission to the 
mysteries. And, think what ‘they 
would of these mysteries in other re- 
spects, they found nothing in them 
which could justify any hostility on 
the part of the state. 

In an examination of Masonic and 
Rosicrucian Societies the weightiest 
question is that which the 
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nature of these mysteries. To this 
uestion we must seek for a key in 
the spirit of that age when the so- 
cieties themselves originated. We 
shall thus learn first of all whether 
these societies do in reality cherish 
any mystery as the final object of 
their researches ; and secondly per- 
haps we shall thus come to under- 
stand the extraordinary fact that the 
Rosicrucian and Masonic secret 
should not long ago have been be- 
trayed in spite of the treachery which 
we must suppose in a certain propor- 
tion of those who were parties to that 
secret in every age. . 

IV. These orders have a general 
system of signs (e. g. that of recogni- 
tition) usages, symbols, mythi, and 
festivals. In this place it may be 
sufficient to say generally that even 
that part of the ritual and mytholo 
which is already known to the pub- 
lic,* will be found to confirm the con- 
clusions drawn from other historical 
data as to the origin and purpose of 
the institution : ath for instance, 
we may be assured beforehand that 
the original Free-masons must have 
had some reason for appropriating to 
themselves the attributes and em- 
blems of real handicraft Masons: 
which part of their ritual they are so 
far from concealing that in London 
they often parade on solemn occasions 
attired in full costume. As little can it 
be imagined that the selection of the 
feast of St. John (Midsummer-day) 
as their own chief festival—was at 
first arbitrary and without a signifi- 
cant import. 

Of the external characteristics—or 
those which the society itself av- 
ie to the nt go se is 

e lic profession o eficence ; 
not ay! the Sitehets otly. though of 
course to them more especially, but 
also to strangers. And it cannot be 
denied by those who are least favour- 
ably disposed to the ‘order -of Free- 
masons that many states in Europe, 
where lodges have formerly existed 
or do still exist, are indebted to 
them for the original establishment 
of many salutary institutions, having 
for their object the mitigation of hu- 
man suffering. The other external 





originally at all points now are: they have through poe 
modifications ; and no inconsiderable part of spcbalic oysinas has been the pro- 
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characteristics are properly negative, 
and are these: 

I. Masonry is compatible with every 
form of civil constitution ; which cos- 
mo-political relation of the order to 
every mode and form of social ar- 
rangements has secured the possibi- 
lity of its reception amongst all na- 
tions however widely separated in 
policy and laws. 

II. Jt does not impose celibacy: and 
this is the criterion that distinguishes 
it from the religious orders and from 
many of the old knightly orders, in 
which celibacy was an indispensable 
law or still is so. 

II. Zt enjoins no peculiar dress, 
(except indeed in the official assem- 
blages of the lodges, for the purpose 
of marking the different degrees), 
no marks of distinction in the ordinary 
commerce of life, and no abstinence 
from civil offices and business. Here 
again is a remarkable distincticn 
from the weligious and knightly or- 
ders. 

IV. It grants to every member a 
full liberty to dissolve his connexion 
with the order at any time and without 
even acquainting the superiors of the 
lodge : though of pcg Ws ms 
release himself from the obligation 
of his vow of secrecy. Nay, even 
after many years of voluntary sepa- 
ration from the order, a return to it 
is always allowed. In the religious 
and knightly orders the members 
have not the power, excepting under 
certain circumstances, of leaving 
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them ; and, under no circumstances, 
of returning. ‘I'his last was a politic 
regulation: for, whilst on one hand 
the society was sufficiently secured 
by the oath of secrecy, on the other 
hand by the easiness of the yoke 
which it imposed it could the more 
readily attract members. A young 
man might enter the order ; satisfy 
himself as to the advantages that 
were to be expected from it; and 
leave it upon further experience or 
any revolution in his own way of 


thinking. 





In thus assigning the internal and 
external characteristics of the Rosi- 
crucians and Free-masons, I have 
purposely said nothing of the dis- 
tinctions between the two orders 
themselves: for this would have pres 
supposed that historical inquiry which 
is now to follow. That the above 
characteristics however were common 
to both—is not to be doubted. Ro- 
sicrucianism, it is true, is not Free- 
masonry: but the latter borrowed 
its form from the first. He that 
gives himself out for a Rosicrucian, 
without knowing the general ritual 
of masonry, is unquestionably an im- 
postor. Some peculiar sects there 
are which adopt certain follies and 
chimeras of the Rosicrucians (as 
peidupating) ; and to these he may 

elong ; but a legitimate Rosicrucian, 
in the original sense and spirit of the 
order, he cannot be. 


CHAP. Il. 
Upon the earliest Historical traces of the Rosicrucian and Masonic Orders. 


The accredited records of these 
orders do not ascend beyond the two 
last centuries. On the other hand it 
is alleged by many that they have 
existed for eighteen hundred years. 
He, who adopts this latter hypo- 
thesis, which even as a hypothesis 
seems to me scarcely endurable for a 
moment, is bound to show in the first 
place in what respect the deduction 
of these orders from modern history is 
at all unsatisfactory ; and secondly, 
upon his own assumption of a far 
elder origin, to explain how it hap- 
pened that for sixteen entire cen- 
turies no writers contemporary 
with the different periods of these 
orders have made any allusion to 
them. If he replies by alleging the 
secrecy of their proceedings,—I re- 


join that this might haye . secured 
their doctrines and mysteries from 
being divulged but not the mere fact. 
of their existence. ay view of their 
origin will perhaps be granted with 
relation to Western Europe: but L 
shall be referred to the east; for the, 
incunabula of the order,,; At one time 
Greece, at another Egypt, or different 
countries of Asia, are alleged as the 
cradle of the Rosicrucians and the 
Free-masons. Let us take a cursoi 
survey of the several hypotheses. 

1. In the earlier records of Grezce 
we meet with nothing which bears 
any resemblance to these institutions 
but the Orphic and Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Here however the word mys- 

blem 


teries implied not any occult r 
or science sought for, but simply 
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sensuous * and dramatic representa- 
tions of religious ideas—which could 
not otherwise be communicated to 
the people in the existing state of in- 
tellectual culture, and which (as often 
happens) having been once establish- 
ed were afterwards retained in a 
more advanced state of the national 
mind. In the Grecian mysteries 
there were degrees of initiation a- 
mongst the members: but wiih pur- 
poses wholly distinct from those of 
the masonic degrees.. The Grecian 
mysteries were not to be profaned: 
but that was on religious accounts. 
Lastly the Grecian mysteries were a 
pest of the popular religion acknow- 
edged and authorised by the state. 
The whole resemblance in short rests 
upon nothing, and serves only to 
prove an utter ignorance of Grecian 
ene in those who have alleged 
it. 

2. Neither in the history of Eeyrr 
is any trace to be found of the Rosi- 
crucian and Masonic characteristics. 
It is true that the meaning of the 
Egyptian religious symbols. and 
usages was kept secret from the peo- 
ple and from strangers: and in that 
sense Egypt may be said to have had 
mysteries: but these mysteries in- 
volved nothing more than the essen- 
tial points of the popular religion. 
As to the writings attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus, they are now 
known to be spurious; and their pre- 
tensions could never have imposed 
upon any person who had examined 
them by the light of such knowledge 
as we still possess of the ancient 
Egyptian history and religion: in- 
deed the om syncretism in these 
writings of Egyptian doctrines with 
those of the later Platonists too ma- 
nifestly betrays them as a forgery 
from the ashoaie of Alexandria. 
Forgery apart however, the sub- 
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stance of the Hermetic writings <dis- 
connects them wholly from masonie 
objects: it consists of a roman- 


tic Theology and 'Theurgy: aud the 
whole is very intelligible and far 
from mysterious. What is true of 
these Hermetic books—is true a for- 
tiori of all later writings that profess 
to deliver the traditional wisdom of 
ancient Egypt. 

8. If we look to ancient Cuaipaa 
and Persia for the origin of these 
orders, we shall be as much disap- 
pointed. The vaunted knowledge of 
the Chaldeans extended only to As- 
trology, the interpretation of dreams, 
and the common arts. of jugglers. 
As to the Persian Magi, as well be- 
fore as after the introduction of the 
doctrine of Zoroaster, they were sim- 
ply the depositaries of religious ideas 
and traditions, and the organs of the 
public worship. Moreover, they 
composed no secret order; but rather 
constituted the highest caste or rank 
in the nation, and were recognized 
by the government as an essential 
part of the body politic. In succeed- 
ing ages the religion of the Magi 
passed over to many great nations, 
and has supported itself wp to our 
days. Anquetil du Perron ‘has col- 
lected and published the holy books 
in which it is contained. But no 
doctrine of the Zendavesta is present- 
ed as a mystery; nor could any of 
those doctrines from their very na- 
ture have been presented as such. 
Undoubtedly amongst the Rosicru- 
cian titles of honour we find that of 
Magus: but with them it simply de- 
signates a man of rare knowledge in 
physics—i. e. especially in Alchemy. 
That the ancient Magi in the age im- 
mediately before and after the birth 
of Christ attempted the transmuta- 
tion of metals is highly improbable: 
that idea, there is reason to believe, 





* The word sensuous is a Miltonic word ; and is moreover a word that cannot be dis- 


pensed with. 


+ See the German essay of Meiners upon the Mysteries of the Ancients, 


the Eleusinian mysteries, in the 3d 


part of his Miscellaneous Philosop 


especially 
hical Works. Col. 


late with this the work of Ste. Croix entitled Mémoires pour servir @ U’ Histoire dela Ré- 
ligion secréte des anciens Peuples. Paris: 1784, , 

$ On the principle ‘and meaning of the’ popular religion in Egypt and the hierogly- 
phics connected with it, consult Gatterer’s essay De Theogonid Aegyptiorum in the 7th 


vol.—and his essay De metempsychosi, immortalitatis animorum symbolo A 
the 9th vol, of the ee The path 
in his A 


pursued with success by 


planation of the Grecian M : 1802, 


egyptio in 
opened by Gatterer has been since 
his and in his new for the ex- 


Consult also Vogel’s Essay on the Religion 


of the ancient Egyptians and the Greeks. 4to. Nuremberg : . 1793. 
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first began to influence the course of 
chemical pursuits amongst the Ara- 
bian students of natural philosophy 
and medicine. 

4. The pretensions ofthe DervisHxs 
and Bramins of Asia, especially of 
Hindostan, te be the fathers of the 
two orders need no examination,— 
as they are still more groundless than 
those which have been just noticed. 

5. A little before and after the 
birth of Christ there arose in Egypt 
and Palestine a Jewish religious sect 
which split into two divisions—the 
Essenes, and the Tuerareuta. 
Their history and an account of 
their principles may be found in Jo- 
sephus and more fully in Philo, who 
probably himself belonged to the 
Therapeute. The difference be- 
tween the two sects consisted in this 
—that the Essenes looked upon prac- 
tical morality and religion as the 
main business of life, whereas the 
Therapeute attached themselves 
more to philosophic perenne: 
and placed the essence of religion in 
the contemplation and reverence of 
the deity. They dwelt in hermitages, 
gardens, villages, and cottages, shun- 
ning the uproar of crowds and cities. 
With them arose the idea of monkish 
life, which has subsisted to this day 
—though it has received a mortal 
shock in our revolutionary times. To 
these two sects have been traced the 
Rosicrucians and Free-masons. Now, 
without entering minutely into their 
history, it is sufficient for the over- 
throw of such a hypothesis to cite 
the following principles common to 
both the Essenes and the Thera- 
peute. First, they rejected as mo- 
rally unlawful all distinction of ranks 
in civil society. Secondly, they 
made no mystery of their doctrines. 
Thirdly, they admitted to their com- 
munion persons of either sex. Fourth- 
ly, though not peremptorily enjoin- 
ing celibacy, they held it to be a 
more holy state than that of mar- 
he Fifthly, they disallowed of 
oaths. Sixthly, they had nothin 
symbolic in their worship or ritual 
If it should be objected that the 
Free-masons talk ‘much of the re- 
building of Solomon’s temple, and 
refer some of their légends to this 
speculation,—I answer that the Es- 
senes and Therapeute either were 
Christians, or continued Jews until 
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by little and little their sects expired. 
Now to the Christians the rebuilding 
of the Temple must have been an 
object of perfect indifference ; and 
to the Jews it must have been an 
important object in the literal sense. 
But with the Free-masons it 1s a 
mere figure under which is repre- 
sented the secret purpose of the so- 
ciety : why this image was selected, 
will be satisfactorily accounted for 
further on. 

6. The Arass, who step forth 
upon the stage of history in the 
seventh century after Christ, have 
as little concern with the origin of 
these orders. They were originally a 
nomadic people that rapidly became 
a conquering nation not less from 
the weakness of their neighbours 
than their own courage and religi- 
ous fanaticism. They advanced not 
less rapidly in their intellectual con- 
quests ; and these they owed chiefly 
to their Grecian masters, who had 
themselves at that time greatly dege- 
nerated from the refinement of their 
ancestors. The sciences in which 
the Arabs made original discoveries 
and in which, next after the Greeks, 
they have been the instructors of 
the moderns, were Mathematics, As- 
tronomy, Astrology, Medicine, Ma- 
teria Medica, and Chemistry. Now 
it is very possible that from the 
Arabs may have originally proceed- 
ed the conceit of physical mysteries 
without aid of magic, such as the 
art of gold-making, the invention of 
a panacea, the philosopher’s stone, 
and other chimeras of alchemy which 
afterwards haunted the heads of the 
Rosicrucians and the elder Free- 
masons. But of Cabbalism and 
Theosophy, which occupied ' both 


sects in their early period, the Arabs’ 


as Mahometans could know nothing. 


And, and if those sects had. been’ 


derived from an Arabian stock, 


how comes it that at this day in. 


most parts of Europe (and until 


lately everywhere) a Mahometan. 
candidate would be rejected by. 
both of them? And how comes it» 


that in no Mahometan country at 
this time are there any remains of 
either? 

In general then I affirm as a fact 
established upon historical research 
that, before the beginning of the 


seventeenth century, no traces are to 
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be met with of the Rosicrucian or Ma- 
sonic orders. And I challenge any an- 
tiquarian to contradict me. Of course 
I do not speak of individual and in- 
sulated Adepts, Cabbalists, ‘heoso- 
phists, &c. who: doubtless existed 
much earlier. Nay,I do not deny that 
in elder writings mention is made 
of the rose and the cross as symbols 
of Alchemy and Cabbalism. Indeed 
it is notorious that in the sixteenth 
century Martin Luther used both sym- 
bols on his seal; and many protes- 
tant divines have imitated’ him in 
this. —Semler, it is true, has brought 
together a great body of data from 
which he deduces the conclusion that 
the Rosicrucians were of very high 
antiquity.* But all of them prove 
nothing more than what I willingly 
concede : Alchemists, Cabbalists, and 
dealers in the Black Art there were 
unquestionably before the seven- 
teenth century: but not Rosicrucians 
and Free-masons connected into a se- 
cret society and distinguished by those 
characteristics which I have assigned 
in the first chapter. 

One fact has been alleged from 
Ecclesiastical History as pointing to 
the order of the Rosicrucians. In 
1586 the Militia crucifera evangelica 
assembled at Lunenburg: the per- 
sons composing this body have been 
represented as Rosicrucians; but in 
fact they were nothing more than a 
protestant. sect heated by apocalytic 
dreams; and the object of the as- 
semblage appears to have been ex- 
clusively connected with religion. 
Our chief knowledge of it is derived 
from the work of Simon Studion, a 
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mystic and Theosophist, entitled 
Naometria and written about the 
year 1604. The author was born at 
Urach, a little town of Wirtemburg ; 
in 1565 he received the degree of 
Master of Arts at Tiibingen; and 
soon’ after settled at Marbach, not 
far from Louisburg, in the capacity. 
of teacher. His labours in Alche- 
my brought him into great embar- 
rassment ; and his heretical novelties 
into all kinds of trouble. His Nao- 
metria,t which isa tissue of dreams 
and allegories relating to the cardinal 
events of the world and to the mys- 
teries of scripture, as well as of 
external nature from its creation to 
its impending destructior, contains, 
a great deal of mysticism and pro« 
phecy about the rose and the cross, 
But the whole has a religious mean- 
ing ; and the fundus of his ideas and, 
his imagery is manifestly the Apoca-. 
lypse of St. John. Nor is there any 
passage or phrase in his work upon. 
which an argument can be built for 
connecting him with the Rosicru- 
cians which would not equally ap-, 
ply to Philo-the Alexandrian, to. 
John Picus of Mirandula, to Reuch- 
lin, to George of Venice, to Fraucis 
Patrick, and to all other Cabbalists, 
Theosophists, Magicians, and Al- 
chemists. 

Of the alleged connexion between 
the Templars and the Rosicrucians, or 
more properly with the Free-masons,. 
—which connexion, if established, 
would undoubtedly assign a much, 
earlier date to the origin of both. or- 
ders,—I shall have occasion to speak 
in another part of my inquiry. 

X.Y. Z. 





* See Solomon Semler’s Impartial Collections for the history of the Rosicrucians. 


In Four Parts, 8vo. Leipzig: 1786-8. 
+ The full title of this 


inted and curious book is this: ‘ NAOMETRIA, seu 


nuda et prima libri, intus et foris scripti, per clavem Davidis: et calamum. (virge 


similem) apertio; in quo non tantum ad 
nature 


nda tam S. Scripture totius, quam 


_quogue universe, maysteria brevis fit introductio—verum etiam Pr 
(stelle illius matutine, anno Domini 1572, conspecte ductn) demonstratur 


ventus 


ille Christi ante diem novissimum secundus per quem homine peccati (Papa) cum filio: 
suo (Mahometo) divinitus ‘devastato, ipse ecclesiam suam et principatus_. 


mundi restaurabit, ut in iis 


anon 
the learned Von Murr in his treatise upon 


sit cum ovili pastor unus. In crueifer@ militia 

Lvangelice pyre Aaa Simone oes inter eet re D4 

ymous writer on the Rosicrucians in irtemberg a o. 3, p. 523) and 
in of Rosicruciany and Pree. 


Anno 1604.” An. 


the true 


— ~— a Sulzbach in the year 1803, have confounded the. word Naometria — 
(Naopetpsa) Temple-measuring, with Neometria (Neoaerpia) New art of parte | as 
though ; inner and outer, Stir. 


Studion had written a new 


and: Nature.-the liber ints ot, Sosie secigt, 


By the Temple, 


Se teh ee ee , -of which 
St. John says in the Revelation rte A Satan aright Gotie ee cet npey Cia 
a book written within and without, and guarded with seven seals,” &c. 
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THE SON AND HEIR. 


I po not wish to mention how the following pages came into my posses- 
gion. 1 scarcely know to whose history they relate ; but have at times 


imagined to that of an Earl of A——1, whose story bore some resemblance 


to the circumstances here mentioned. 


These papers, few as they are, seem 


evidently imperfect, and were, I should think, hastily and carelessly written. 
I have inquired in vain after those which are wanting, for the conclusion is 


certainly abrupt and unsatisfactory. 


August the \st, A. D. 16**. 


I do heartily thank my God, that I 
have at last determined to write down 
in detail many circumstances connect- 
ed with the event which has made my 
life on earth a state of shame and 
misery. I am a less wretched crea- 
ture than I have been ; but there is 
no rest for my wounded spirit, till it 
shall please the blessed God to take 
me from this world. I dare to hope 
that death will take with my poor 
mortal body, the load of guilt and 
anguish, which now lieth heavy on 
my spirit. I found not this hope in 
myself ; I knew not of it, till read of 
one who washeth with his blood the 
guilty conscience; who with his 
searching spirit visits the loathsome 
chambers of the heart; and although 
his light showeth there sins long for- 
gotten, or all unobserved til] then, 
each one bearing a visible form and 
substance ; yet there is a peace that 
the world knoweth not, which cometh 
often where that purest light hath 
shined long. Do 1 dream? or hath 
not this light, this sacred peace, come 
into my sad heart? the light and 
peace are but one spirit, but the na- 
ture of that spirit is such, that, till it 
hath purged from the sight its dull and 
mortal mists, the soul seeth nothing 
but its dazzling brightness. Then 
gradually doth the Tight take unto 
itself a form, even that dove-like 
form which descended visibly on the 
head of the meekest and holiest son 
of man. 

What I am about to write, I wish 
to be seen; I would make my stor 
a warning to others. I would wish 
my crime to be known, my memory 
to be execrated in this world, if by 
means of my example the remorse 
which I feel might be spared to an- 
other; if the remembrance of my 
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guilt might cool the boiling blood, 
and stop the mad fury, of some in- 
dividual whose disposition may re- 
semble mine. 





My youth was passed in the 
thoughtless and extravagant gaiety of 
the French court. My temper was al- 
ways violent; and I returned home one 
morning, long after midnight, frantic 
with rage at some imaginary insult 
which I had received. My servant 
endeavoured to speak to me as I en- 
tered the house, but I repulsed him 
violently, and rushed up to my room. 
I locked the door, and sat down in- 
stantly to write a challenge. My 
hand trembled so much that it would 
not hold the pen: I started up and 
paced the room: the pen was again 
in my hand, when I heard a low 
voice speaking earnestly at the door 
entreating to be admitted. The 
voice was that of my father’s old and 
favourite servant. I opened’ the door 
to him. The old man looked upon 
me with a very sorrowful coun- 
tenance, and I hastily demanded the 
reason of his appearance. He stared at 
me with surprise, and spoke not: he 
walked tothe table where I had sat 
down, and took from it a letter which 
in my rage I had not noticed. It 
announced to me the dangerous ill- 
ness of my father ; it was written by 
my mother, and entreatingly be- 
sought me instantly to return to 
them—Before dawn I was far from 
Paris. My father’s residence was in 
the north of England. 1 arrived 
here only in time to follow the corpse 
of my beloved father to the grave. 

Immediately on my return from the 
funeral, my mother sent to me, re- 
questing my attendance in her own 
apartment. Traces of a deep-seated 
grief were fresh upon her fine coun- 
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tenance, but she received me with 
calm seriousness. Love for her living 
child had struggled with her sorrow 
for the dead; and she had chosen 
that hour to rouse me from the follies, 
from the sins of my past life. My 
mother was always a superior crea- 
ture. I felt, as I listened to her, the 
real dignity of a Christian matron’s 
character. She won me by the 
truth, the affection, the gentleness of 
her words. She spoke plainly of my 
degrading couduct, but she did not 
upbraid me. She set before me the 
new duties which I was called upon 
to perform. She said, “ 1 know you 
will not trifle with those duties, 
You are not your own, my son; you 
must not live to yourself; you pro- 
fess the name of Christian, you can 
hold no higher profession. God hath 
said to ton | of us ‘ My son, give me 
thine heart.’ Have you given your 
heart and its desires to God? Can 
you be that pitiful creature—a half 
Christian? I have spoken thus, be- 
cause I know that if you have clear 
ideas of your first duties, and do 
strive to perform them, then will your 
relative Vities be no longer lightly 
regarded. Oh my son, God knows 
what I feel in speaking to you thus 
in my heaviest hour of affliction, and 
I can only speak as a feeble and per- 
plexed woman. I know not how to 
counsel you, but I do beseech you 
to think for yourself, and to pray 
earnestly to God for his wisdom and 
guidance.” Before I left my mother’s 
presence, she spoke to me also on my 
master passion, anger, mad ungo- 
vernable rage. _ She told me that 
even in the early. years of my child- 
hood, she had trembledat my anger,— 
she confessed that she had dreaded to 
hear while I was absent, that it had 
punaed me into some horrid crime. 
he knew not how just her fears had 
been ; for had not my father’s death 
recalled me to England, I should 
probably have been the murderer of 
that thoughtless stripling who had 
unknowingly provoked me, and 
whom I was about to challenge to 
fight on the morning I left Versailles. 
My mother did not speak to me in 
ree I udp to turn at once 
om my former ways, to regulate m 
conduct by the high and holy Ao 
ciples of the religion I professed, and 
to reside on my own estate in habits 
of manly and domestic simplicity. 
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About three years after I had suc- 
ceeded to the titles and possessions 
of my forefathers, I became the hus- 
band of the lady Jane N-——e, and 
I thought myself truly happy. Two 
years passed away, and every day 
endeared my sweet wife to my heart, 
but I was not quite happy. We had 
no child; I had but one wish; one 
blessing seemed alone denied — the 
birth of a son. My thoughts, in all 
their wanderings, reverted to one 
hope—the birth of a son—an heir to 
the name, the rank, the estates of my 
family. When I knelt before God, I 
forgot to pray that he would teach me 
what to pray for; I did not intreat 
that his wisdom would direct me how 
to use what his goodness gave. No, 
I prayed as for my life, 1 prayed 
without ceasing, but I chose the 
blessing. I prayed for a son—my 
prayers were at last granted, a son 
was born to us—a beautiful healthy 
boy. I thought myself perfectly 
happy. My delight was more thau 
ever to live in the pleasant retire- 
ment of my own home, so that year 
after year passed away, and only set- 
tled me down more entirely in the 
habits of domestic life. y boy 

rew up to be a tall and healthy lad ; 
his intellect was far beyond his years ; 
and I loved to make him my com- 

anion, as much from the charming 
ae ae of his thoughts, as from the 
warmth of my attachment towards 
the child. I learned to wonder at 
the satisfaction I had once felt in 
mere worldly society, as I studied 
the character of my son. He was 
not without the faults which all chil, 
dren possess, which are rooted deep in 
human nature ; but in all his faults, 
in his deceit, and what child is not 
taught deceit by his own heart? there 
was a charming awkwardness, an 
absence of all worldly trick, which 
appeared then very new to me. [ 
used all my efforts to prevent vice 
from becoming habitual to him; I 
strove to teach him the government 
of himself, by referring not only eve 
action, but every thought, to one high 
and holy pri vf thinking and 
acting to ; and I strove to build 


up consistent habits on the founda- 
tion of: holy principle. 1 was so 
anxious about my son that I did not 
dare to treat his faults with a foolish 
i nce, I taught him to know 
that I could punish, and that I would 
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be obeyed ; yet he lived with me, I 
think, in all confidence of speech and 
action, and seemed never so happy as 
when he sat at my feet, and asked me, 
in the eagerness of his happy fancies, 
more questions than I could, in truth, 
answer.—I cannot go on speaking 
thus of those joyous times which are 
gone for ever—I will turn to a darker 
subject—to myself.— While I gaveup 
my time, my thoughts, my soul's 
best energies to my child, I neglected 
myself, the improvement of my own 
heart and its dispositions. ‘This may 
seem strange and improbable to 
some. It may be imagined that the 
habits of strict virtue which I taught 
to my son would, in the teaching, 
have been learnt by myself; and that, 
in the search after sound wisdom for 
him, I must have turned " as it 
were many treasures needed by my- 
self. It would be so in most in- 
stances perchance ; it was not so in 
mine. The glory of God had not been 
my first wish when I prayed for a 
son. I had imposed upon myself 
in thinking that I acted in the educa- 
tion of my child upon that sacred prin- 
ciple. It was honour among men 
that I looked for. I had sought to 
make my son every thing that was 
excellent, but I had not sought to 
make myself fit for the work I under- 
took. My own natural faults had been 
suffered by me to grow almost un- 
checked, while I had been watchful 
over the heart of my child. Above 
all, the natural infirmity of my cha- 
racter—anger, violent outrageous 
anger, was at times the master, the 
tyrant of my soul. Too frequently 
had | corrected my child for the 
fault which he inherited from me; 
but how had I done so? when pas- 
sionately angry myself, I had punish- 
ed my boy for want of temper. Could 
it be expected that Maurice would 
profit by my instructions, when my 
example too often belied my words ? 
But I will pass on at once to my 
guilt. 
The Countess, my mother, had 
ven to Maurice a beautiful Arabian 
orse. I loved to encourage the boy 
in all manly exercises. While a mere 
child he rode with a grace which ] 
have seldom seen surpassed by the 
best horsemen. How nobly would 
he bear himself, as side by side on 
our fleet horses, we flew over the 
open country! Often, often do I be- 
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hold in memory his clear sparkling 
eyes glancing with intelligence 3 his 
fair brow contracted with that slight 
and peculiar frown, which gives as- 
surance that the mind shares in the 
smile of the lips. Often do I see be- 
fore me the pure glow flooding over 
his cheek, the waves of bright hair 
floating away from his shoulders, as 
he galloped full in the face of the fine 
free wind. 

My boy loved his Araby courser, 
as all noble-spirited boys love a fa- 
vourite horse. He loved to dress, 
and to feed, and to caress the heau- 
tiful creature; and Selim knew his 
small gentle hand, and would arch 
his sleek and shining neck when the 
boy drew nigh, and turn his dark 
lustrous eye with a look like that of 
meets recognition on him, when 

is master spoke. 

My child was about eleven years 
old at the time I must now speak of. 
He usually passed many hours of 
the morning m the library with me. 
It was on the 17th of June, a lovely 
spring morning, Maurice had been 
very restless and inattentive to his 
books. The sunbeams dazzled his 
eyes, and the fresh wind fluttered 
among the pages before him. The 
boy removed his books, and sat down 
at a table far from the open window. 
I turned round an hour after from a 
volume which had abstracted all my 
thoughts. The weather was very hot, 
and the poor child had fallen fast 
asleep. He started up at once 
when I spoke. I asked him if he could 
say hislesson? He replied, “ Yes,” 
and brought the book instantly ; but 
he scarcely knew a word, and he 
seemed careless, and even indifferent. 
I blamed him, and he replied petu- 
lantly. I had given back the book to 
him, when a servant entered, and 
told me that a person was’ waiting 
my presence below. I desired the 
boy, somewhat with an a tone, 
not to stir from the room till: I re4 
turned, and then to let me hear him 
say his lesson perfectly. He promised 
to obey me.—There is a small closet 
— from the library ; the window 

this closet overlooks the stable. 
Probably the dear child obeyed me in 
learning perfectly his lesson; but I 
was detained long; and he went to 
the closet in which I had allowed 
him to keep the books belonging to 
himself. 


bow and arrows which I 
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had lately given him -were there ; 

rhaps the boy could not resist look- 
ing on them ; they were lying on the 
floor when I entered afterwards. 
From that closet Maurice heard the 
sound of a whip—he heard quick 
and brutal strokes falling heavily. 
Springing up, he ran to the window ; 
beneath he saw one of the grooms 
beating, with savage cruelty, his 
beautiful and favourite little courser. 
The animal seemed almost maddened 
with the blows; and the child called 
out loudly to bid the man desist. 
At first the groom scarcely heeded 
him, and then smiling coldly at the 
indignant boy, told him that the 
beating was necessary, and that so 
young a gentleman could not under- 
stand how a horse should be ma- 
naged. In vain did my child com- 
mand the brutal fellow to stop. The 
man pretended not to hear him, 
and led the spirited creature farther 
away from beneath. the window. 
Instantly the boy rushed from the 
room, and in a few moments was in 
the yard below. I entered the libra- 
- shortly after my son had left it. 

he person who had detained me 
brought news which had much dis- 
concerted, nay displeased me. I 
was in a very ill humour when I re- 
turned to the room where I had left 
Maurice ; I looked vainly for him, 
and was very angry to perceive that 
my request had been disobeyed; the 
closet door was open; I sought him 
there. While I wondered at his ab- 
sence, I heard his voice loud in an- 
ger. For some moments I gazed 
rom the window in silence. Be- 
neath stood the boy, holding with 
one hand the reins of his courser, 
who trembled all over, his fine coat 
and slender legs reeking and stream- 
ing with sweat; in his other hand 
there was a horse-whip, with which 
the enraged boy was lashing the bru- 
tal groom. In a voice of loud anger, 
I called out. The child looked up ; 
and the man who had before stood 
with his arms folded, and a smile of 
calm insolence on his. face, now 
spoke with pretended mildness, more 
provoking to the child, but which 
then convinced me that Maurice was 
in fault.. He spoke,. but I silenced 
him, and commanded him to come 
up tome instantly. He cameinstant- 
ly, and stood before me yet panting 
with emotion, his face all hashed: 
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and his eyes sparkling with passion. 
Again he would have spoken, but I 
would not hear. ‘“ Tell me, sir,” I 
cried ; ‘‘ Answer me one question ; 
are you right or wrong?” “ Right,” 
the boy replied proudly. He argued 
with me—my fury burst out.—Alas, 
I knew not what I did! but I 
snatched the whip from his hand—I 
raised the heavy handle,—I meant 
not to strike where I did. The blow 
fell with horrid force on his fair head. 
There was iron on the handle, and 
my child, my only son, dropt lifeless 
at my feet. Ere he fell, I was 
deadly cold, and the murderous wea- 
pon had dropt away from my hand. 
Stiffened with horror, I stood over 
him speechless, and rooted awhile 
to the spot. At last the yells of my 
despair brought others to me—the 
wretched groom was the first who 
came.—I saw no more, but fell in a 
fit beside my lifeless child. 

When I woke up to a sense of 
what passed around me, I saw the 
sweet countenance of my wife bent 
over me with an expression of most 
anxious tenderness. She was wiping 
away the tears from her eyes, and a 
faint smile broke into her face as she 
perceived my returning sense. 

I caught hold of her arm with a 
strong grasp, and lifted up my head ; 
but my eyes looked for the body of 
my child—it was not there. ‘‘ Where 
is it?” I cried; ** Where is the body 
of my murdered boy?” When I 
spoke the word “murdered,” my 
wife shrieked—I was rushing out— 
she stopped me, and said, “ He is not 
dénd-o he is alive.” My heart melted 
within me, and tears rained from my 
eyes. My wife led me to the chamber 
where they had laid my child. He was 
alive, if such a state could be called 
life. Still his eyelids were closed ; 
still his cheeks, even his lips, were of 
a ghastly whiteness; still his limbs 
were cold and motionless. _They had 
undressed him, and my mother sate 
in silent grief beside his bed. When 
I came near, she uncovered his fair 
chest, and placed my hand over his 
heart; I felt a thick and langui 
beating there, but the pulse of his 
wrists and temples was_ scarcely 
perceptible. My mother spoke to 
me. ‘* We have examined the poor 
child,” she said, “ but we find: 9 


; 


wound, no bruise, no marks of vio-= 
lence. Whence is this dreadful stu- 





por? No oriecan answer me.” “T 
can answer you,” I said; “ no one 
can answer but myself. I am the 
murderer of the child. In my hellish 
rage I struck his blessed head.”—I 
aid not see the face of my wife, or 
my mother—as I spoke I hung my 
head; but I felt my wife's hand 
drop from me ; I heard my mother’s 
low heart-breaking groan. I looked 
up, aud saw my wife. She stood 
before me like a marble figure, ra- 
ther than a creature of life; yet her 
eyes were fixed on me, and her soul 
seemed to look out in their gaze.— 
« Oh my husband,” she cried out at 
length, “1 see plainly in your face 
what you suffer. Blessed God, have 
mercy, have mercy on him! he suffers 
more than weall. His punishment is 
greater than he can bear!” She flung 
her arms round mymeck: she strove 
to press me nearer to her bosom ; but 
I would have withdrawn myself from 
her embrace. “ Oh, do not shame 
me thus,” I cried: “ remember, you 
must remember, that you are a mo- 
ther.” “I cannot forget that I am 
a wife, my husband,” she replied, 
weeping. _“ No, no, I feel for you, 
and I must feel with you in every 
sorrow. How do I feel with you 
now, in this overwhelming afflic- 
tion.” My mother had fallen on her 
knees when I declared my guilt; 
my wife drew me towards her ; and 
rising up, she looked me in the face. 
“ Henry,” she said, in a faint deep 
voice, ** I have been praying for you, 
for us all. My son, look not thus 
from me.” As she was speaking 
the surgeon of my household, who 
had been absent when they first sent 
for him, entered the chamber. My 
kind mother turned from me, and 
went at once with him to the bed- 
side of the child. I perceived her 
intention to prevent my encountering 
the surgeon. She should have con- 
cealed, at least for awhile, her son’s 
disgrace ; but I felt my horrid guilt 
too deeply to care about shame. Yet 
I could not choose but groan within 
me, to perceive the good man’s 
stare, his revolting shudder, while 
I described mnltratety the particulars 
of my conduct towards my poor boy. 
I stood beside him as he examined 
the head of my child. I saw him ¢ut 


away the rich curls, and he pointed’ 


out to me a slight swelling beneath 
them ; but in vain did he strive to 
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recover the lifeless form: his efforts 
were, as those of my wife and mo- 
ther had been, totally without suc- 
cess. For five days I sat by the 
bedside of my son, who remained, 
at first, still in that death-like stu- 
por, but gradually a faint life-like 
animation stole over him; so gra- 
dually indeed, that he opened not his 
eyes till the evening of the fourth 
day, and even then he knew us not, 
and noticed nothing. Oh, few can 
imagine what my feelings were! 
How my first faint hopes lived, and 
died, and lived again, as the beatin 
of his heart became more full anc 
strong; as he first moved the small 
hand, which I held in mine, and at 
last stretched out his limbs. After 
he had unclosed his eyes, he breath- 
ed with the soft and regular respira- 
tion of a healthy person, and then 
slept for many hours. It was about 
noon on the fifth day that he woke 
from that sleep. Tle sun had shone 
so full into the room, that I partly 
closed the shutters to shade his face. 
Some rays of sunshine pierced through 
the crevices of the shutter, and play- 
ed upon the coverlid of his bed. My 
child’s face was turned towards me, 
and I watched eagerly for the first 
gleam of expression there. He look- 
ed up, and then around him without 
moving his head. My heart grew 
sick within me, as I beheld the smile 
which played over his face. He per- 
ceived the dancing sunbeam, and 
put his fingers softly into the streak 
of light, and took them away, and 
smiled again. I spoke to him, and 
took his hand in my own; but he 
had lost all memory of me, and 
saw nothing in my face to make 
him smile. He looked down on mj 
trembling hand, and played with: 
my fingers ; and when he saw the 
ring which I wore, he played with 
that, while the same idiot smile 
came back to his vacant counte- 
nance. ; 
My mother now led me from the 
room. I no longer refused to go. 
I felt that it was fit that I should 
* commune with my own heart, and 
in my chamber, and be still.”—They 
judged rightly in leaving me to per-. 
fect solitude. The calm of my mi- 
sery was a change like happiness to 
me. A deadness of every faculty, of 


all thought arid feeling, fell on me 
like reposé.—When Te 


née came to 
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me J had no thought to perceive her 
presence. She took my hands ten- 
derly within hers, and sat down be- 
side me on the floor. She lifted up 
my head from the boards, and su 
ported it on her knees. 1 believes 
spoke to me many times without my 
replying. At last I heard her, and 
rose up at her entreaties. ‘“ You 
are ill, your hands are burning, my 
beloved,” she said. ‘* Go to bed, | 
beseech you. You need rest.” I 
did as she told me. She thought I 
slept that night, but the lids seemed 
tightened and drawn back from my 
burning eye-balls. All the next day 
1 lay in the same hot and motionless 
state, I cannot call it repose. 

For days I did not rise. I allow- 
ed myself to sink under the weight 
of my despair. I began to give up 
every idea of exertion. 

My mother, one morning, came 
to my chamber. She sat down by 
my bedside, and spoke to me. _ I 
did not, could not, care to notice 
her who spoke to me. My mo- 
ther rose, and walked round to the 
other side of the bed, towards which 
my face was turned. There she 
stood and spoke again solemnly. 
“ Henry,” she said, “I command 
you to rise. Dare you to disobey 
your mother? No more of this un- 
manly weakness. I must not speak 
in vain, I have not needed to com- 
mand before. My son, be your- 
self. Think of all the claims which 
this life has upon you; or rather, 
think of the first high claim of 
Heaven, and let that teach you to 
think of other duties, and to per- 
form them! Search your own heart. 
Probe it deeply. Shrink not. Know 
your real situation in all its bearings. 
Changed as it is, face it like a man ; 
and seek the strength of God to sup- 
port you. I speak the plain truth 
to you. Your child is an idiot. You 
must answer to God for your crime. 
You will be execrated by mankind, 
for your hand struck the mind’s life 
from him. These are harsh words, 
but you can bear them better than 
your own confused and agonizing 
thoughts. Rise up and meet your 
trial—Tell me simply, that you 
obey me. I will believe you, for you 
never yet have broken your word to 


me.” I ‘replied i 
ing, «I 


up and do a 
obey you.” Within this our T wilt 
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duties, and to perform thém by the 
help of God.” Oh! with what a 
look did my noble mother regard 
me, as I spoke. “ God strengthen 
you, and bless you,” she said; “ I 
cannot now trust myself to say 
more.” Her voice was feeble and 
trembling now, her lip quivered, 
and a bright flush — over her 
thin pale cheek: she bent down over 
me and kissed my forehead, and then 
departed. 

Within an hour from the time 
when my mother left me, I went 
forth from my chamber with a firm 
step, determined again to enter upon 
the performance of my long-neglect- 
ed duties. I had descended the last 
step of the grand staircase, when I 
heard a laugh in the hall beyond. I 
knew there was but one who could 
then laugh so wildly ; and too well I 
knew the sound of the voice which 
broke out in tones of wild merri- 
ment ere the laugh ceased. For 
some moments my resolution forsook 
me. I caught hold of the ballus« 
trade to support my trembling limbs, 
and repressed with a violent effort 
the groans which I felt burstin 
from my heart—I recovered myself, 
and walked into the hall. In the 
western oriel window, which is op- 
posite the doors by which I entered, 
sat my revered mother: she lifted u 
her face from the large volume which 
lay on her knees, as my step sounded 
near: she smiled upon me, arid looked 
down again without speaking. I 
passed on, but stopped again to gaze’ 
on those who now met my sight. In 
the centre of the hall stood my wife, 
leaning her cheek on her hand. She 
gazed upon her son with a smile, 
but the tears all the while trickled. 
down her face. Maurice was at her 
feet, the floor around him strewed 
over with playthings, the toys of his 
infancy, which he had for years 
thrown aside but had discovered that’ 
very morning, and he turned from 
one to the other as if he saw them 
for the first time, and looked upon 
them all as treasures. Afi expres- 
sion’ of rapturous silliness played 
over the boy’s features, bat, alas! 
though but a fearful childish- 


ness was on his face, all the child 
like bloom and roundness he od om 
were gone. The boy now looked 

deed older by many years. The 
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smiles on his thin lips seemed to 
struggle vainly with languor and 
heaviness, his eyelids were half 
closed, his cheeks and lips colourless, 
his whole form wasted away. My 
wife came to me, and embraced me ; 
but Maurice noticed me not for many 
minutes. He looked up at me then, 
and, rising from the ground, walked 
towards me. I dreaded that my 
mournful appearance would affright 
him, and I stood breathless with my 
fears. He surveyed me from head to 
foot, and came close to me, and looked 
up with pleased curiosity in my face, 
and then whistled as he walked back 
to his toys, whistled so loudly, that 
the shrill sound seemed to pierce 
through my brain. 


August the 15th. 
This day I have passed some hours 


with my r boy. He is changed 
indeed. Au his manliness of cha- 
racter is gone: he has become timid 
and feeble as a delicate girl. He 
shrinks from all exertion, he dislikes 
bodily exercise.—The weather was 
sa delightful this morning that I took 
Maurice out into the park ; he gazed 
round upon the sky, and the trees, 
and the grass, as if he had never 
looked upon them before. The boy 
wandered on with me beyond the 
boundaries of the park into the fo- 
rest ; he made me sit down with him 
on the bank of a narrow brook, and 
there he amused himself with pluck- 
ing the little flowers that grew about 
in the grass, and throwing them into 
the water. As we sat there, I heard 
afar off the sounds of huntsmen ; 
soon after a young stag came bound- 
ing over the hill before us, and 
crossed the stream within twenty 
yards of the spot where we sat. The 
whole heart of the boy would once 
have leapt within him to follow in 
the boldest daring of the chase; but 
now he lifted up his head, and stared 
at the stag with a look of vacant as- 
tonishment. The whole hunt, with 
the full rush and cry of its aoisy 
sport, came near. Up sprung the boy 
all panting, and ghastly with terror. 
** Make haste, make haste,” he cried 
out, as I rose; “ take me away ;” 
he threw his arms round me, and I 
felt the violent beating of his heart 
as, he clung to me. I would have 
hurried him away ; but as the dogs 
and the huntsmen came up close to 
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us, the boy lost all power of moving. 
I felt him hang heavily on me, and, 
raising his face from my shoulder, I 
saw that he had fainted. I took him 
in my arms, and carried him along 
the banks of the stream till we were 
far from all sight and sound of the 
chase ; and then I laid him on the 
grass, and bathed his face and hands 
with water. He recovered slowly, 
and lay for some minutes leaning his 
head upon my bosom, and weeping 
quietly ; his tears relieved him, and 
he fell asleep, I raised him again in 
my arms, and carried him still asleep 
to his chamber. 


August the 19th. 


My poor injured child lovesme. I 
eannot tell why, but for the last few 
days he has seemed happier with me 
than with any other person. He will 
even leave his mother to follow me. 
I feel as if my life were bound up in 
him ; and yet to look on him is to me 
a penance, at times almost too dread- 
ful to be borne. How he did sit and 
smile to-day among the books, for 
whose knowledge his fine ardent 
mind once thirsted. They are nothing 
to him now—he had been before 
amusing himself by watching the 
swallows which were flying and 
twittering about the windows; when, 
taking up a book, I tried to read. 
Maurice left the window, and sat 
down on the low seat where he had 
been used to learn his lessons. He 

laced a book on the desk before 

im, and pretended to read ; he look- 
ed up, and our eyes met. Again he 
bent his head over the volume: I 
had a faint hope that he was really 
reading ; and, passing softly across 
the room, I looked over his shoulder. 
The pages were turved upside down 
before him, and he smiled on me 
with his new, his idiot smile: he 
smiled so Jong, that I almost felt 
as if he wished to give a meaning to 
his look, and mock the anguish which 
wrung my heart. 


August the 20th. 


I had ordered the Arabian horse to 
be turned out, and this morning I 
took Maurice to the meadow where: 
Selim was grazing. The little courser, 
raised up its head as we approached, 
and, recognizing its master, came to-. 


wards us. Maurice had. not noticed, 


the horse before, but then he re- 
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treated fearfully, walking backwards. 
The sagacious animal still advanced, 
and, turning quickly, the boy fled 
from him; but the spertive creature 
still followed, cantering swiftly after 


him—Maurice shrieked loudly like 


a terrified girl. Groaning with the 
heaviness of my grief, I drove away 
the once favourite horse of my poor 
idiot boy. 


Sunday, August the 30th. 


I have just returned from divine 
service in the chapel attached to my 
house. While the chaplain was read- 
ing the psalms, Maurice walked 
softly down the aisle and entered my 
pew. He stood before me, with his 
eyes fixed on my face. Whenever I 
raised my eyes, I met that fixed but 
vacant gaze. My heart melted within 
me, and I felt tears rush into my 
eyes—his sweet but vacant look 
must often be present with me—it 
seemed to appeal to me, it seemed to 
vask for my prayers. Simmer as I am, 
I dared to think so.—It must be to all 
an affecting sight to see an idiot in 
the house of God. It must be a re- 
buke to hardened hearts, to hearts 
too cold and careless to worship 
there, it must be a rebuke to know 
that one heart is not unwilling, but 
unable to pray. Bitterly I felt this as 
I looked upon my child. He stood 
before me a rebuke to all the coldness 
and carelessness which had ever 
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mingled with my prayers. His va- 
cant features seemed to say, “ You 
have a mind whose powers are not 
confused—you have a heart to feel, to 
pray, to praise, and to bless God. 
The means of grace are daily given 
to you, the hopes of glory are daily 
visible to you.” Oh! God, my child 
stood before me as a more awful re- 
buke, as a rebuke sent from Thee. 
Did not his vacant look say also, 
“ Look upon the wreck which your 
dreadful passions have made? Think 
upon what J was? Think upon what 
Iam?” With a broken heart I list- 
ened to the words of life ; for while I 
listened, my poor idiot child leaned 
upon me, and seemed to listen too— 
When I bowed my head at the name 
of Jesus, the poor boy bowed his. 
They all knelt down; but just then, 
I was lost in the thoughtfulness of 
my despair: my son clasped my 
hand, and when I looked round I 

erceived that we alone were stand- 
ing in the midst of the congregation. 
He looked me earnestly in the face, 
and kneeling down, he tried to pull 
me to kneel beside him. He seemed 
to invite me to pray for him; badid 
fall on my knees to pray for him, 
and for myself; and I rose up, 
hoping that for my Saviour’s sake, 
my prayers were heard, and trusting 
that our Heavenly Father feedeth 
my helpless child with spiritual food 
that we know not of; 
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Arter three weeks of incessant 
rain, at Midsummer, the sun shone on 
the town of Henley upon Thames. At 
first the roads were deep with mud, 
the grass wet, and the trees dripping ; 
but after two unclouded days, on the 
second afternoon, p weather 
commenced ; that is to say, wea- 
ther when it is possible to sit under 
a tree or lie upon the grass, and feel 
neither cold or wet. Such days are 
too rare not to be seized upon with 
avidity. We English often feel like 
a sick man escaping into the open 
air after a three months’ confinement 
within the four walls of his chamber ; 
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and if “‘an ounce of sweet be worth 
a pound of sour,” we are infinitely 
more fortunate than the children of 
the south, who bask a long summer 
life in his rays, and rarely feel the 
bliss of sitting by a brook’s side un- 
der the rich foliage of some well- 
watered tree, after having been shut 
up week after week in our carpeted 
rooms, beneath our white ceilings. 
The sun shone on the town of 
Henley upon Thames. The inhabi- 
tants, meeting one another, exclaim- 
ed: “ What enchanting weather! It 
has not rained these two days; and, 
as 9 moon does not change till 
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Monday, we shall perhaps enjoy a 
whole week of sunshine!” Thus 
they congratulated themselves, and 
thus also I thought as, with the 
Eclogues of Virgil in my pocket, I 
walked out to enjoy one of the best 
gifts of heaven, a rainless, windless, 
cloudless day. The country around 
Henley is well calculated to attune 
to gentlest modulations the rapturous 
emotions to which the balmy, am- 
bient air, gave birth in my heart. 
The Thames glides through grassy 
slopes, and its banks are sometimes 
shaded by beechwood, and some- 
times open tu the full glare of the 
sun. Near the spot towards which 
I wandered several beautiful islands 
are formed in the river, covered with 
willows, poplars, and elms. The 
trees of these islands unite their 
branches with those of the firm land, 
and form a green archway which nu- 
merous birds delight to frequent. I 
entered a park belonging to a noble 
mansion; the grass was fresh and 
green; it had been mown a short 
time before ; and, springing up again, 
was softer than the velvet on which 
the Princess Badroulboudour walked 
to Aladdin’s palace. I sat down 
under a majestic oak by the river's 
side ; I drew out my book and began 
to read the Eclogue of Silenus. 

A sigh breathed near me caught 
my attention. How could an emo- 
tion of pain exist in a human breast at 
such atime. But when I looked up 
I perceived that it was a sigh of rap- 
ture, not of sorrow. It arose froma 
feeling that, finding no words by 
which it might express itself, clothed 
its burning spirit in a sigh. I well 
knew the person who stood beside 
me; it was Edmund Malville, a man 
young in soul, though he had passed 
through more than half the way allot- 
ted for man’s journey. His countenance 
was pale ; when in a quiescent state 
it ry wale heavy ; but let him smile, 
and Paradise seemed to open on his 
lips; let him talk, and his dark blue 
eyes brightened, the mellow tones of 
his voice trembled with the weight 
of feeling with which they were 
laden ; and his slight, insignificant 
person seemed to take the aspect of 
an ethereal substance (if I may use 
the expression), and to have too little 
of clay about it to impede his speedy 
ascent to heaven. The curls of his 


dark hair rested upon his clear brow, 
yet unthinned. 

Such was the appearance of Ed- 
mund Malville, a man whom I re- 
verenced and loved beyond expres- 
sion. He sat down beside me, and 
we entered into conversation on the 
weather, the river, Parry’s voyage, 
and the Greek revolution. But our 
discourse dwindled into silence ; the 
sun declined; the motion of the 
flequered shadow of the oak tree, as 
it rose and fell, stirred by a gentle 
breeze; the passage of swallows, 
who dipt their wings into the stream 
as they flew over it; the spirit of 
love and life that seemed to pervade 
the atmosphere, and to cause the 
tall grass to tremble beneath its pre- 
sence ; all these objects formed the 
links of a chain that bound up our 
thoughts in silence. 

Idea after idea passed through my 
brain; and at length I exclaimed, 
why or wherefore I do not remember, 
—** Well, at least this clear stream is 
better than the muddy Arno.” 

Malville smiled. I was sorry that 
I had spoken; for he loved Italy, its 
soil, and all that it contained, with a 
strange enthusiasm. But, having de-~ 
livered my opinion, I was bound to 
support it, and I continued: “ Well, 
my dear friend, I have also seen the 
Arno, so I have some right to judge. 
I certainly was never more disap- 
pointed with any place than with 
Italy—that is to say, taken all in 
all. The shabby villas; the yellow 
Arno; the bad taste of the gardens, 
with their cropped trees and deform- 
ed statues ; the suffocating scirocco ; 
the dusty roads ; their ferries over their 
broad, uninteresting rivers, or their 
bridges crossing stones over which 
water never flows ; that dirty Brerta 
(the New River Cut is an Oronooke 
to it) ; and Venice, with its uncleaned 
canals and narrow lanes, where 
Scylla and Charybdis meet you at 
every turn; and you must endure 
the fish and roasted pumpkins at the 
stalls, or the smell—” 

** Stop, blasphemer!” cried Mal 
ville, half angry, half laughing, “ I 
give up the Brenta; but Venice, the 
Queen of the sea, the city of gondo+ 
las and romance—” 

** Romance, Malville, on those 
ditches ?—” 

“Yes, indeed, romance !—genuine 
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and soul-clevating romance! Do you 
not bear in mind the first view of the 
majestic city from Fusina, crowning 
the sea with Cybele’s diadem? How 
well do I remember my passage over, 
as with breathless eagerness I went 
on the self-same track which the gon- 
dolas of the fearless Desdemona, the 
loving Moor, the gentle Belvidera, 
and brave Pierre, had traced before 
me ; they still seemed to mhabit the 
palaces that thronged on each side, 
and I figured them to myself glid- 
ing near, as each dark, mysterious 
gondola passed by me. How deep- 
ly implanted in my memory is every 
circumstance of my little voya 
home from the opera each night 
along what you call ditches; when 
sitting in one of those luxurious 
barks, matched only by that which 
bore Cleopatra to her Antony, all 
combined to raise and nourish ro- 
mantic feeling. The dark canal, 
shaded by the black houses; the me- 
lancholy splash of the oar ; the call, or 
tather chaunt made by the boat-men, 
« Cast Ali!” (the words themselves 
delightfully unintelligible) to chal- 
lenge any other bark as we turn- 
ed a corner ; the passing of another 
gondola, black as night and silent as 
death—Is not this romantic? Then 
we emerged into the wide expanse 
before the Place of St. Mark; the 
cupolas of the church of Santa Maria 
de la Salute were silvered by the 
moonbeams ; the dark tower rose in 
silent majesty ; the waves rippled; 
and the dusky line of Lido afar off 
was the pledge of calm and safety. 
The Paladian palaces that rose from 
the Canale Grande; the simple beau- 
ty of the Rialto’s single arch—” 

‘* Horrible place ! "shall never 
forget crossing it—” F 

«* Ay, that is the way with you of 
this world. But who among those 
who love romance’ ever thinks of 


= going on the Rialto when they have 


once heard that the fish-market is 
held there? No place, trust an 
adept, equals Venice in giving “a 


local habitation and a name,” to the 


restless imaginations of those who 


_ pant to quit the “ painted scene of 


this new world—” for the old world, 


_ peopled by sages who have lived in 
_ material shape, and heroes whose ex- 
_ istence is engendered in the mind of 
man alone. I have often repeated 


this to myself as I passed the long 
hours of the silent night watching 
the far lights of the distant gondolas, 
and listening to the chaunt of the 
boatmen as they glided under my 
window. How quiet is Venice! no 
horses ; none of the hideous sounds 
and noises of a town. I grant that 
in lanes—but why talk of what be- 
longs to every town; dirty alleys, 
troublesome market-women, and the 
mark of a maritime city, the luckless 
smell of fish? Why select defects, 
and cast from your account the pecu- 
liar excellencies of this wonderful 
city? The buildings rising from the 
waves; the silence of the watry 
pavement ; the mysterious beauty of 
the black gondolas; and, not to be 
omitted, the dark eyes and finely- 
shaped brows of the women peeping 
from beneath their fazioles. 

“ You were three months in 
Italy ?” 

“ Six, if you please, Malville.” 

* Well, six, twelve, twenty, are 
not sufficient to learn to appreciate 
Italy. We go with false notions of 
God knows what—of orange groves 
and fields of asphodel ; we expect 
what we do not find, and are there- 
fore disappointed with the reality ; 
and yet to my mind the reality is not 
inferior to any scene of enchantment 
that the imagination ever conjured.” 

« Or rather say, my friend, that 
the imagination can paint objects of 
little worth in gaudy colours, and then 
become enamoured of its own work.” 

« Shall I tell you,” continued 
Malville, with a smile, “ how you 
passed your time in Italy? You tra- 
versed the country in your travelling 
chariot, cursing the postillions and 
the bad inns. You arrived at a town 
and went to the best hotel, at which 
you found many of yotir coun en, 
mere acquaintances in England, but 
hailed as bosom friends in that strange 
land. You walked about the streets 
of a cee expecting to find gor- 
geous temples and Cyclopean ruins 
in’ every street in Florence; you 
came to some broken pillar, wonder- 
ed what it could be, and laughed at 
the idea of this being one of the relics 
which your wise countrymen came 
so far to see; you lounged into a 
coffee-house and read Galignani ; and 
then perhaps wandered with equal 
7 into the gallery, where, if you 
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were not transported to the seventh 
heaven, I can undertake your de- 
fence no further.” 

« My defence, Malville?” 

«* You dined ; you went to a con- 
versazione, where you were neither 
understood nor could understand ; 

ou went to the opera to hear proba- 
bly the fifty-second repetition of a 
piece to which nobody listened ; or 
you found yourself in Paradise at 
the drawing-room of the English am- 
bassador, and fancied yourself in Gros- 
venor-square. 

“Tam a lover of nature. Towns, 
and the details of mixed society, are 
modes of life alien to my nature. I 
live to myself and to my affections, 
and nothing to that tedious routine 
which makes up the daily round of 
most men’s lives. I went to Italy 
young, and visited with ardent curi- 
osity and delight all of great and 
glorious which that country contains. 
I have already mentioned the charms 
which Venice has for me; and all 
Lombardy, whose aspect indeed is 
very different from that of the south 
of Italy, is beautiful in its kind. 
Among the lakes of the north we 
meet with alpine scenery mixed with 
the more luxuriant vegetation of the 
south. The Euganean hills in gen- 
tler beauty remind one of the hills of 
our own country, yet painted with 
warmer colours. Read Ugo Fos- 
colo’s description of them in the first 
part of his ‘ Ultime lettere di Ja- 
copo Ortis,” and you will acknow- 
ledge the romantic and even sublime 
sentiments which they are capable of 
inspiring. But Naples is the real 
enchantress of Italy; the scenery 
there is so exquisitely lovely, the re- 
mains of antiquity so perfect, won- 
drous, and beautiful; the climate so 
genial, that a festive appearance 
seems for ever to invest it, mingled 
strangely with the feeling of inse- 
curity with which one is inspired by 
the sight of Vesuvius, and the marks 
which are every where manifest of the 
violent changes that have taken place 
in that of which in other countries we 
feel most certain, good Mother Earth 
herself. With us this same dame is 
a domestic wife, keeping house, and 
providing with earnest care and yet 
penurious means for her family, ex- 


pecting no pleasure, and finding no 
amusement. At Naples my fair 
lady tricks herself out in rich at- 
tire, she is kept in the best humour 
through the perpetual attentions of 
her constant cavaliere servente, the 
sun—and she smiles so sweetly on us 
that we forgive her if at times she 
plays the coquette with us and leaves 
us in the lurch. Rome is still the 
queen of the world,— 


All that Athens ever brought forth wise, 

All that Afric ever brought forth strange, 

All that which Asia ever had of prize, 

Was here to see;—O, marvellous great 
eh ! 

Rome living was the world’s sole ornament, 

And dead is now the world’s sole monu- 
ment.*® 


“If this be true, our forefathers have, 
in faith! a rare mausoleum for their 
decay, and Artemisia built a far less 
costly repository for her lord than 
widowed Time has bestowed on his 
dead companion, the Past; when I 
die may I sleep there and mingle 
with the glorious dust of Rome! 
May its radiant atmosphere enshroud 
these lifeless limbs, and my fading 
clay give birth to flowers that may 
inhale that brightest air. 

“So I have made my voyage in that 
fair land, and now bring you to Tus- 
cany. After, all I have said of the 
delights of the south of Italy I would 
choose Tuscany for a residence. Its 
inhabitants are courteous and civi- 
lized. I confess that there is a 
charm for me in the mamners of the 
common people and servants. Per- 
haps this is partly to be accounted 
for from the contrast which they 
form with those of my native coun- 
try; and all that is unusual, by di- 
vesting common life of its familiar 
garb, gives an air of gala to every- 
day concerns. These good people 
are courteous, and there is mueh 
piquange in the shades of distinction 
which they make. between respect 
and servility, ease of address and 
impertinence. Yet this is little seen 
and appreciated among their English 
visitors. I have seen a countrywoman 
of om conk much shocked at being 
cordially embraced in a parting scene 
from her cook-maid; ps an i 
man think himself insulted because 
when, on ordering his coachman, te 





* Spenser’s Ruins of Rome. 
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wait a few minutes for orders, the 
man quietly sat down: yet neither 
of these actions were instigated by 
the slightest spirit of insolence. I 
know not why, but there was always 
something heartfelt and delightful 
to me in the salutation that passes 
each evening between master and 
servant. On bringing the lights 
the servant always says, “ Felicis- 
sima sera, Signoria ;” and is answer- 
ed by a similar benediction. These 
are nothings, you will say ; but such 
nothings have conduced more to my 
pleasure than other events usually 
accounted of more moment. 

“ The country of T eevegs ! is culti- 
vated and fertile, although it does 
not bear the same stamp of excessive 
luxury as in the south. To continue 
my half-forgotten simile, the earth is 
here like a young affectionate wife, 
who loves her home, yet dresses that 
home in smiles.« In spring, nature 
arises in beauty from her prison, and 
rains sunbeams and life upon the 
Jand. Summer comes up in its green 
array, giving labour and reward to 
the peasants. Their plenteous har- 
vests, their Virgilian threshing floors, 
and looks of busy happiness, are de- 
lightful to me. The balmy air of 
night, Hesperus in his glowing palace 
of sunlight, the flower-starred earth, 
the glittering waters, the ripening 
grapes, the chestnut copses, the cuc- 
koo, and the nightingale,—such is the 
assemblage which is to me what balls 
and parties are to others. And if a 
storm come, rushing like an armed 
band over the country, filling the 
torrents, bending the proud heads of 
the trees, causing the clouds’ deafen- 
ing music to resound, and the light- 
ning to fill the air with splendour ; I 
am still enchanted by the spectacle 
which diversifies what I have heard 
named the monotonous blue skies of 
Italy. 

‘© In Tuscany the streams are fresh 
and full, the plains decorated with 
waving corn, shadowed by trees and 
trellised vines, and the mountains 
arise in woody majesty behind to 
give dignity to the scene. What is 
a land without mountains? Heaven 
disdains a plain ; but when the beau- 
teous earth raises her proud head to 
seek its high communion, then it 


' © descends to meet her, it adorns her 
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in clouds, and invests her in radiant 
hues. 
«© On the 15th of September, 18—, 
I remember being one of a party of 
leasure from the baths of Pisa to 
ico Pisano, a little town formerly a 
frontier fortress between the Pisan 
and Florentine territories. The air 
inspired joy, and the pleasure I felt 
I saw reflected in the countenance of 
my beloved companions. Our course 
Jay beneath hills hardly high enough 
for the name of mountains, but pic- 
turesquely shaped and covered with 
various wood. The cicale chirped, 
and the air was impregnated with 
the perfume of flowers. We passed 
the Rupe de ’Noce, and proceeding 
still at the foot of hills arrived at 
Vico Pisano, which is built at the 
extreme point of the range. The 
houses are old and surmounted with 
ancient towers; and at one end of 
the town there is a range of old wall, 
weed-grown ; but never did eye be- 
hold hues more rich and strange than 
those with which time and the sea- 
sons have painted this relic. The 
lines of the cornice swept down- 
wards, and made a shadow that 
served even to diversify more the 
colours we beheld. We returned 
along the same road; and not far 
from Vico Pisano ascended a gentle 
hill, at the top of which was a 
church dedicated to Madonna, with 
a grassy platform of earth before it. 
Here we spread and ate our rustic 
fare, and were waited upon by the 
peasant girls of the cottage attached 
to the church, one of whom was of 
extreme beauty, a beauty heighten- 
ed by the grace of her motions and 
the simplicity of her manner. After 
our pic-nic we reposed under the 
shade of the church, on the brow of 
the hill. We gazed on the scene 
with rapture. ‘ Look,’ cried my 
best, and now lost friend, ‘ behold 
the mountains that sweep into the 
plain like waves that meetin a chasm ; 
the olive woods are as as a sea, 
and are waving in the wind; the 
shadows of the clonds are spotting 
the bosoms of the hills; a heron 
comes sailing over us; a butterfly 
flits near ; at intervals the pines give 
forth ere ta = sear ‘ie 
se to the wind, m ushes 
eats bud, and the soil beneath us 





is carpeted with odoriferous flowers.’ 
—My full heart could only sigh, he 
alone was eloquent enough to clothe 
his thoughts in language.” 

Malville’s eyes glistened as he 
spoke, he —e deeply ; then turn- 
ing away, he walked towards the 
avenue that led from the grounds on 
which we were. I followed him, 
but we neither of us spoke; and 
when at length herenewed the conver- 
sation, he did not mention Italy ; he 
seemed to wish to turn the current 
of his thoughts, and by degrees he 
reassumed his composure. 

When I took leave of him I said, 
smiling, “ You have celebrated an 
Italian party of pleasure ; 4, I pro- 


pose an English one to you? Wil 


you join some friends next Thursday 
im an excursion down the Thames? 
Perhaps the sight of its beautiful 


banks, and the stream itself, will in- 

spire you with some of the delight 

you have felt in happier climes.” 
Malville consented. But dare I 
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tell the issue of my invitation? 
Thursday came, and the sky was 
covered with clouds; it looked like 
rain. However, we courageously em- 
barked, and within an hour a gentle 
mizzling commenced. We made an 
awning of sails, and wrapt ourselves 
up in boat-cloaks and shawls. “ It is 
not much,” cried one, with a sigh. “ I 
do not think it will last,” remarked 
another, in adespairing voice. A si- 
lence ensued. ‘* Can you contrive 
to shelter me at this corner?” said 
one; “ my shoulder is getting wet.” 
In about five minutes another ob- 
served, that the water was trickling 
in his neck. Yet we went on. The 
rain ceased for a few minutes, and 


we tethered our boat under a small 


cove under dripping trees; we ate 


our collation, and raised our spirits 


with wine, so that we were able to 
endure with tolerable fortitude the 
heavy rain that accompanied us as 
we slowly proceeded homewards up 
the river. 
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Ir is one strong mark of difference 
between the poets who wrote under 
the Valois race of kings and those 
under the Bourbons, that the former 
have much more of individual cha- 
racter than the latter. Fresnaie Vau- 
quelin is an instance of this among 
many others. He lived, indeed, a 
few years after the accession of Henry 
[\., the first of the Bourbons, but 
he belongs properly to the Valois. 
His name is now scarcely known; 
yet his works may be read with 
pleasure, if it were for nothing else 
than the insight they give into his 
manners, his way of thinking, and 
his fortunes in life; for he was no 
common man. 

At a very early age, he wrote and 
published his Foresterie, in which, 
as he boasts more than once, he was 
among the first to set his countrymen 


the example of mingling verse with 

prose. 

toutefois dire j’ose. 

Que des premiers aux vers j’avoy meslé la 
prose. 

Les Diverses Poesies du Sieur de la 
Fresnaie Vauquelin. A Caen, par 
Charles Macé, Imprimeur du Roy, 
1612, small 8yo. p. 90, and p. 621. 

Some years after, in a bookseller’s 

shop, he accidentally met with this 
juvenile production, which he had 
supposed to be lost (p. 621). In the 
Idyl, addressed to Saint Fran¢ois, 
Bishop of Bayeux, where the inci- 
dent is mentioned, he speaks of his 
intending to reprint it. I know not 
whether he ever did so; nor whether 
any copy of the first impression is 
yet remaining. His volume of poems, 
to which I have referred, is closely 
printed, and consists of the Art Poe- 
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tique, in three books ; Satires, Idyls, 
Epigrams, Epitaphs, and Sonnets. 
His Art Poetique, or Art of Poetry, 
is more than three times as long as 
Boileau’s. It was undertaken at the 
command of Henry ILL. to whom at 
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the end he addresses it, in a few 
modest verses, that contrast strongly 
with the rhetorical flourish meth a 
by Boileau at his conclusion to Louis 


XIV. 


Je composoy cet art pour donner aux Franqois : 
Quand vous, Sire, quittant le parler Polonnois, 


Voulutes reposant dessous le bel ombrages 

De vos lauriers gagnez, polir vostre langage, 

Ouir parler des vers parmi le dous loisir 

De ces Cloestres devots ou vous prenez plaisir.—(P. 120.) 


These strains preceptive I for Gallia sung, 
When you, Sire, quitting Poland’s harsher tongue, 
Wish'd, as beneath your laurels you recline, 


With a new grace our language to refine, 
Well pleased to hear the muse recite her tale 


In the loved leisure of your cloister d pale, 


what we have some right to expect 
in a French Art of Poetry, more in- 
formation coucerning the vernacular 
poetry of France. 

I shall notice a few particulars of 


It must sound something like pro- 
faneness to a Frenchman to hear 
these two writers spoken of toge- 
ther: yet I would venture to say, 
that with all Boileau’s good sense 


and flowing numbers, there is very 
little to be found in his Art of Poetry 
which had not been said quite as 


this sort, which are the most re- 
markable as coming from a writer 
of his time. 


He claims for the Troubadours or 
Provencal poets the invention of the 
sonnet. 


well before by Horace ; and that rude 
as Vauquelin may appear in the 
comparison, he gives us at least, 


Ces Trouveres alloient par toutes les Provinces 
Sonner, chanter, danser leur rimes chez les princes. 
Des Grecs et des Romains cet art renouvelé, 

Aux Francois les premiers ainsi fut revelé : 

A leur exemple prist le bien disant Petrarque 

De leurs graves Sonnets l’ancienne remarque, 

En recompence il fait memoire de Rembaud, 

De Fouques, de Remon, de Hugues et d’Aarnaud. 
Mais il marche si bien sur cette vielle trace, 

Qu’il orna le Sonnet de sa premiere grace : 

Tant que I’Italien est estimé l’autheur, 

De ce dont le Frangois est le premier inventeur-—(P. 20.) 


These minstrels went with dance, and song, and sport, 
Through every province to each prince’s court. 

The art, recover’d thus from Greece and Rome, 
First gain’d in joyful France another home. 

From their example Petrarch learnt to chime 

With no new round the Sonnets’ varying rhime. 

In recompense he keeps remembrance due 

Of Raymond, Arnault, Rambauld, Fulk, and Hugh ; 
But trod so deftly in their ancient trace, 

He gave the Sonnet a peculiar grace. 

And hence doth Italy her claim advance 

To that which owes indeed its birth to France. 


He then proceeds to compliment Ponthus de Thiard, Maurice Sceve, Saint 
Gelais, Bellay, Ronsard, Rail, and Desportes.. His zeal for the honour of his 
country leads him yet further 


in the following lines. 
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De nostre Cathelane ou langue Provengalle 

La langue d’ Italie et d’ Espagne est vassalle : 

Et ce qui fist priser Petrarque le mignon, 

Fut la grace des vers qu'il prist en Avignon, 

Et Bembe reconnoist qu’ils ont pris en Sicille 

La premiere facon de la rime gentille, 

Que I’on y fut planter avecques nos Romants, 
Quand conquise elle fut par nos Gaulois Normands, 
Qui faisoient de leurs faits inventer aux Trouverres 
Les vers que leurs Jouglours, leurs Contours et Chanterres 
Rechantoient par apres.—(P. 21.) 


Thus are the tongues of Italy and Spain 

Vassals to our Provence and Catalaine ; 

And darling Petrarch his chief honour won 
From that sweet verse he learnt in Avignon. 
And learned Bembo from Sicilia owns 

His country took the rhyme’s alternate tones, 
Which thither first our old romancers bore, 
When Gallia’s Normans sought the fruitful shore : 
Conquering, they bade the Troubadours rehearse 
Their feats of prowess, which in answering verse 
Their own rude jugglers gave them back again, 
And wandering fablers caught the heroic vein. 


Another species of poem, called the Syrventez, which he claims for the 
Provencals, will be more readily conceded to them than the somet, which 
is now generally allowed to be of Italian origin. 


Et comme nos Francois les premiers en Provence 

Du Sonnet amoureux, chanterent l’excelence 

D’avant I'Italien, ils ont aussi chantez 

Les Satyres qu’alors ils nommoient Syrventez, 

Ou Sylventois, un nom qui des Sylves Romaines 

A pris son origine en nos forests lointaines.—(P. 65.) 


«« And as our French in Provence first brought the amorous sonnet to per- 
fection, before the Italians, so were they the inventors of the satirical poems, 
which they then called Syrventez, or Sylventois, a name that in our seques- 
tered forests took its origin from the Sylve of the Romans.” 





Gray, in his Observations on Eng- 
lish Metre, speaking of the Italian 
Terza Rima, observes that it was 
probably the invention of the Pro- 
vencals, who used it in their Syrvi- 
entes (or Satires) whence the Italians 
have commonly called it Serven- 
tese.* 

Vauquelin considers the verses of 
eight feet as best adapted to French 
comedy. His account of the Alex- 
andrine metre is the same as that 
which is commonly given. 


Nos longs vers on appelle Alexandrins, d’au- 
tant 

Que le Roman qui va les prouesses contant 

D’ Alexandre le grand, l'un de neuf preux 
de lage, 

En ces vers fut escrit d’un Romanze lan- 
gage. (P. 22.) 


* Our long verses they call Alex- 
andrines, because the Romance which 
recounted the exploits of Alexander 


the Great, one of the nine worthies 
of the age, was written in this mea- 
sure.” The old Romances of the 
French, he observes, had been re- 
turned to them by the Italians and 
Spaniards, like a stolen horse, that 
has had his mane trimmed, and his 
tail and ears cut, and is then sold to 
the right owner for a new one. (P.73. 

He recommends to the Frenc 
poets the occasional use of provincial 
words, a licence at which the whole 
court of Louis XIV. would have 
shuddered (p. 13); but. the advice 
is afterwards qualified. (P. 71.) | 

In speaking of the tragic writers, 
he mentions his having been present 
at the representation of Jodelle’s 
Cleopatre. (P. 76.) | 

The manner in which he describes 
the difference between the ode and 
the song, has, I think, been imitated 
by Boileau. (P. 23.) 


—_ ———— 


* Works of Thomas Gray, 2 vols. 4to. London, 1814, vol, i. p. 21. 
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In one point he differs widely from 
Boileau, and that is that he earnest- 
ly recommends sacred subjects for 
poetry, whereas Boileau is as urgent 
on the other side, and would have his 
disciples confine themselves to the 
heathen mythology. A strong reli- 
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gious feeling is indeed one of the 
most striking features in the charac- 
ter of this poet. What shall we say 
to his presentiment of the evils 
which were afterwards to befal his 
country from the prevalence of 
atheism ? 


France, faut il encor que ces debordements 
Troublent de tes Francois les beaux entendements ? 
Et que cela te soit un menagant presage 
De te voir saccagee un jour par quelque orage, 
Tout ainsi que la Grece ? arriere ces mortels 
Qui vont de l’Eternel blamant les saints autels. 
Et vrayment tu serois, O France, bien ingrate 
(Toy qui n’as seulement, un Platon, un Socrate, 
Ains ]’Evangile saint, que le grand Denis 
D’Athenes aporta qui nous a tous benis) 
Ne remerciant Dieu, qui dedans ta poitrine 
A gravé de son doy cette sainte doctrine. 
Satyre a Charles de Bourgueville Escuyer, &c. sur 
un Livre de [ Immortalité de [Ame (P. 414.) 


And shall these wild excesses, France, infest 
Thy noble sons, and shake their firmer breast? 
A threat’ning presage, that some direful storm 
One day shall far and wide thy realm deform, 
As erst in Greece! Avaunt, ye baser crew, 
That rob the Eternal of his honour due. 
O France, what vile ingratitude were thine, 
On whom not only doth the radiance shine 
rom Socrates derived and Plato’s page, 
Those lights vouchsafed to a less favour’d age, 
But that thrice blessed Gospel, which of yore 
Saint Denis brought from Athens to thy shore,) 
If thou thankst not thy Maker, who hath graved 


This holy doctrine in the heart he saved. 


In the satire addressed to his poe- 
tical friend, Ponthus de Thiard, Bi- 
shop of Chalons, (p. 422) he speaks 
with much freedom of the enormities 
that prevailed among the higher or- 
ders of the clergy, whose luxury, 
avarice, and ambition, he considered 
as the chief cause of the evils which 
had arisen from the Lutherans. 

To his piety was joined its proper 
accompaniment, a manly and inde- 
acme spirit that would not suffer 

im to comply with the arbitrary 
maxims of the day. Amongst other 
hindrances to his advancement at 
court, he mentions it as one, 

I could not tax one Brutus for the deed 
That from a Tarquin’s pride his country 


Nor so commend Cesar, as to blame 
The second patriot of that noble name. 


Je na blamer du premier Brute 
Contre Tarquin la vengeance tres~juste : 
Je ne scauroy louer Cesar si fort 
Que d’avouer que l’autre Brute eut tort. 
Satyre @ Ph. de Nolent Chevalier 
Sr. de Bombanville. (P. 267.) ‘ 


In his satires he has borrowed 
largely from Horace and Ariosto. 
From the eighth satire of the latter, 
he has got that ludicrous, but licen- 
tious tale, which Prior copied in his 
Hans Carvel (p. 363); from his 
third satire, the lively story of the 
mag-pie (p. 208); and a good deal 
more ; this among the rest: 

Le chardronnet fredonne sa chanson 

Bien enfermé comme dans un buisson : 

Le rossignol dure a peine en la cage : 

Et l’arondelle en un jour meurt de rage. 
(P. 204.) 

Mal puo durar il rosignuolo in : 

Pia vi sta’l cardellino, © pit il fenelle 

La rondine in un di vi muor di rabbia. 

The nightingale but ill endures the : 

The linnet and the finch live langes there : 

But in one day the swallow dies of rage. 

To the ‘ Beatus Hle” of Horace 
he is ‘indebted for the mould into 
which he has cast a v Picasing 
description of the life of a F 
country gentleman (p. 233); and to 
his Epis (1. i..7) for the story of. 
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the weasel (p. 232). I take these 
as the first instances that occur to 
me of his numerous imitations. 

He complains bitterly of the little 
esteem in which the best verses were 
held in his time. 


Puis que les grands au jambon de Mayence, 

Au cervelat, donnent la preference 

Sur mile vers qui leurs sont presentez, 

Ne rendans pas leurs esprits contentez : 

Qu’ils prisent plus la poire bergamote, 

La parpudelle et la bonne ricote, 

Le marzepain et le biscuit bien fait, 

Que de Ronsard le carme plus parfait. 

Satyre a J. A. De Baif. (P. 292.) 

Since now our great men give the prefer- 
ence 

To arich sausage or a ham from Mentz, 

O'er all the bard can offer, who in vain 

May strive to soothe them with his dulcet 
Strain: 

For more they prize a pear, sweet bergamot, 

Or jargonel ; a luscious apricot ; 

Marchpane, or biscuit nicely baked, by far, 

Than the most perfect measures of Ronsard. 


I take parpudelle, which is not found 
in the french glossaries, to be the 
name of some fruit known in Nor- 
mandy, where Vauquelin lived. The 
word marzepain, marchpane, is also 
to be observed as being employed 
by our own writers of that age, 
though the French lexicographers 
have it not. In one of his Idyls 
(p- 590), he repeatedly uses the ex- 
clamation ‘ off, off,’ in the same 
manner as we do. 

Like the rest of his poetical bre- 
thren,' he everywhere acknowledges 
the supremacy of Ronsard, though 
Malherbe, who introduced a new 
style, had by this time got a great 
name. I remember one place, though 
I cannot refer to it, where he thus 
distinguishes them. 


la douceur de Malherbe, et l’ardeur de 
Ronsard. 


The satire addressed to Scaevole 
de Sainte Marthe (p. 173) contains 
un Interesting view of their early 
friendship and studies, when they 
strayed together on the banks of the 
Clain ; his regrets for the quiet and 
innocence of the past, and his impa- 
tience of the chicanery in which the 
weg of the law had engaged 
um. In that preceding it, he de- 
scribes himself as glad to escape from 
Caen, where his legal employment 
usually cenfined him, and to wander 
in the woods and listen to the night- 
ingales beyond Falaise. 


(Jan. 


Je ne pourroy jamais estre 4 mon aise, 
Si bien souvent traversant par Falaise, 
Je ne quittoy de Caen le beau sejour, 
Pour mieux ouir de Rossignols l'amour 
Dedans nos bois, visiter nos ombrages, 
Et les detours de nos sentiers sauvages : 
Et remarquer des Peres anciens 
L’innocent Age en nos Parroissiens. 
Satire a Monsieur de Tiron. (P. 163.) 

The first satire of the fifth book is 
very animated. At the conclusion of 
it he unexpectedly passes to the gay 
and pleasant. In the next but one, 
addressed to Monsieur de la Boderie 
(p. 391), the miseries of the war 
with the Huguenots are depicted 
with a strong pencil and much feel- 
ing. The last of the satires, to Ber- 
taud the poet, gives an affecting ac- 
count of the author’s state of mind, 
occasioned by the condition to which 
France was then reduced. 

Regnier is the only Frenchman 
whom Boileau has thought worthy 
of being enumerated among his pre- 
decessors in the art of writing satire. 
It would have been no disparage- 
ment of his own dignity, if he had 
vouchsafed a word of Vauquelin. 
He might, at least, have said of him 
what Horace did of Lucilius. 

Tile velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim 

Credebat libris; neque, si male cesserat, 
usquam 

Decurrens alid, neque si bene: quo fit ut 
omnis 

Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 

Vita senis. 

In him as certain to be loved as seen, 

The soul stood forth, nor kept a thought 
within. Pope. 

But it is on his Idyls that this 
writer should rest his pretensions as 
a poet. They are often touched with 
a light and delicate hand. In the 
preface to them he has, in his sim- 
plicity, laid down a definition of the 
Idyllium, at which one cannot help 
smiling. He says, it represents Na- 
ture ‘en chemise.’ IF am sorry to 
say he has not always Jeft her even 
this slight covering, and that there are 
things from which a stricter eye must 
turn aside. Inquiring once of a 
young and amiable French scholar, 
who seldom went without a volume 
of Plato, or some book of divinity, in 
his pocket, which of the modern 


poets were accounted the best, I was 


told that Parny was the one who 
excelled ail others in elegy. Accords; 
ingly on my next visit to Paris, I 


got a Parny; but had not turned | 
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over many leaves, before I charged 
my informant with having recom- 
mended to me a book that was not fit 
to be read. His answer was that 
Parny was not at all worse than 
some of the Greek and Latin poets, 
whom he knew no scholar scrupled 
to read ; and I could plainly perceive 
that he thought there was something 
of puritanism in the objection. I 
soul not however agree with him in 
ranking his favourite modern among 
such good company. The voluptu- 
ousness of Parny is covered with a 
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veil of sentiment that renders it more 
dangerous than theirs. They have 
no fine arts of seduction. Their 
grossness is too palpable to slide into 
the mind unperceived. So it is also 
with Vauquelin. He is not rotten 
at the core. His lovers, in spite of 
all their excesses, are still, as he calls 
them, ‘ fermes et loyaux amants?’ 

But I have no thoughts of enter- 
taining my reader with any thing in 
this way. To the following (the 
77th Idy! of the first book) no excep- 
tion can be made. 


Ombreux vallons, claires fontaines, 
Ruisseaux coulants, forests hautaines, 
Ou Philanon eut doucement 

De Philis maint embrassement ; 
Vivez heureux, et la froidure 

Ne vous depouille de verdure ; 

Ne jamais, beaux vallons, l’Esté 

Ne vous nuise, en son apreté : 

Jamais les bestes pasturantes, 
Fontaines, ne vous soient nuisantes : 


Ne jamais, Ruisseaux, vostre cours 
Ne tarisse dans vos detours ; 

Ni jamais sur vous la coignee 

Ne soit, Forests, embesognee : 

Et jamais ne naissent aussi 

Les lous 4 nos troupeaux ici : 

Mais tousiours la bande sacree 

Des Nymphes en vous se recree : 
Tousiours, Pan pour vous habiter, 
Veuille son Menale quitter. 


Shady valleys, tumbling floods, 
Crystal fountains, lofty woods, 
Where Philanon hath often prest 
Loved Phillis to his panting breast, 
Blessed be ye: never air 

Of winter strip your branches bare; 
Lovely valleys, parching heat 

Never soil your green retreat : 

Never hoof of herd uncouth, 
Fountains, break your margin smooth: 
Streams, your windings never lie 

By the dog-star scorch’d and dry: 
Nor ever woodman’s axe intrude, 
Forests, on your solitude: 

Nor the wolf be ever here 

To scare yor flocks with nightly fear : 


But still 
To your haunts for p 


e Nymphs, a holy quire, 
eace retire : 


And Pan himself, with you to dwell, 
Bid his Menalus farewell. 


There is something very like this 
in Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, 
which I think Warton has commend- 
ed as conveying images more natural 
and more proper to this country than 
Milton’s imitation in the Comus. 

The three last Idyls of this. book 
are religious. The concluding one 
is addressed to Phillis (who it ap- 
pears was his own wife), after a 
union of forty years. I have com- 


eR his version of Virgil’s first 

logue (p- 534) with part of it 
tnpasloted y Malfilatre (who was 
also a native of Caen) and by Gres- 
set; and am pe 


ed that he has 


caught the tone of the Mantuan bet- 
ter than those moderns. 

A sonnet in praise of Virgil, or ra- 
ther of two brothers of the name of 
Chevalier who had translated Virgil, 
will not so well stand the comparison 
with that by Angelo Costanzo, from 
whom he has borrowed it. 


Cette douce Musette, ou sur les claires eaux 
Du beau Mince jadis Dafnis et Melibee 
Chantoient des ents si beaux, qu’onques 
Alfesibee 
N’en ouit sur Menale entonner de si beaux: 
Depuis qu’avecques voix et tons un peu 
plus hauts 
Elle eut celebré Pale et l’heureux Aristees. 
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Et du bon fils d’Anchise eut la gloire 
chantee, 

L’exil et le voyage et les divers travaux, 

A ce chesne elle fut par son pasteur sa- 

cree, 

Ou le vent luy fait dire: aucun plus ne 
m’agree, ; 

De mon seul grand Tytire est mon desir 


content: ‘ 
Mais estant toutefois des Chevaliers tou- 


chee, 
Elle permet que d’eux soit son anche em- 
bouchee : 
Et sous leurs vers Francois, Francoise elle 
s’entend. (P. 623.) 
Quella cetra gentil, che in su Ia riva 
Cantd di Mincio Dafni e Melibeo, 
Si che non so, se in Menalo, o in Liceo 
In quella, o in altra eta simil s*udiva ; 
Poiché con voce pid canora, e viva 
Celebrato ebbe Pale, e Aristeo, 
E le grand’ opre, che in esilio feo 
Il gran figliuol d’Anchis¢ e della Diva: 
Dal suo pastore in una quercia ombrosa 
Sacrata pende, e se la muove il vento, 
Par che dica superba e disdegnosa : 
Non sia chi di toccarmi abbia ardimento 3 
Che, se non spero aver man si famosa, 
Del gran Titiro mio sol mi contento. 


For a translation of this I must re- 
fer to the Lonpon Macazine, for 
July, 1821. 

Amongst his epitaphs are found 
inscriptions for Budeus; Paulus 
Jovius ; the poet Marullus ; Pico da 
Mirandola; la Peruse; Tahureau* 
(a poet of those times whom he 
has celebrated elsewhere) ; Bellay ; 
Belleau; Dorat; Ronsard; Baif ; 
Toutain (another poet who lived at 
Falaise, and died about 1585) ; 
Rousse! (whose excellence in Latin 
poetry he has highly extolled in his 
Art Poetique, p. 105, and who was a 
lawyer at Caen); Charles LX. ; the 
two brothers Chevalier, who trans- 
lated Virgil; N. Michel (a physician, 
a Greek and Latin poet), and Gar- 
nier. 

Thirty-three of his sonnets are on a 
young lady accidentally burnt todeath 
at a festival at Rouen. The concluding 
sounets are on sacred subjects. A- 
mong these there is one fine one on 
the star in the east. P. 741. 

From one of his satires (p. 181), 
written in his forty-fifth year, we 
collect the following particulars con- 
cerning this poet. He was born 
in the year when Francis I conquer- 


[Jan. 


ed Savoy, that is, in 1535. His fa~ 
mily name was perhaps derived from 
the Val d’Eclin, then corrupted to 
Vauc-Elin, where his ancestors had 
lived. T hey followed William the 
Conqueror into England; as their 
names left in Gloucester and Cla- 
rence, and their armorial achieve- 
ments to be found in those places, 
testified. They afterwards inter- 
married with many noble families 
in France, the names of which he 
recounts. His father died at thirty 


years of age, and left him an only 


child and heir to an estate deeply in- 
volved, which his mother freed from 
all incumbrances, He. was sent.for 
his educatign to. Paris, where he 


studied under Turnebus and Muretus.* 


He knew Baif, adored Ronsard, and 
honoured du Bellay, with whom he 
was better acquainted. In his eigh- 
teenth year he made an excursion in 
the company of Grimoult and Tou- 
tain, to the banks of the Loire, the 
Sarte and the Mayenne ; in Angers, he 
saw Tahureau; and in Poitou, Sainte 
Marthe; both of whom he speaks of 
with much enthusiasm. He now 
wrote his Foresterie, as has been be- 
fore mentioned; but soon after de- 
serted his poetical studies for the 
law, married a virtuous lady, and 
succeeded to a good property that 
had belonged to See father. During 
the troubles in France, he was em- 
ployed confidentially by the governors 
of the province (Normandy), chiefly 
on the recommendation of Desportes. 
He was of a moderate stature ; of a 
disposition somewhat jovial ; bald ; 
a little inclined to be choleric, but 
soon pacified. This is what he tells 
of himself. He was afterwards 
made president of a court of judica- 
ture, called the Présidial, at Caen ; 
and died in 1606. Like our Congreve 


and Gray, he had no ambition to be’ 


known as an author. 
De tout temps j’ay hiiy de Péete le nom, 
N’estant assez sgavant pour avoir cerenom. 
- PP. 308.) 
In the preface to his satires, writ- 
ten a little before his death, he speaks 
with contempt of the antithetic and 
pointed style, which had lately grown 
into esteem in France. ° 


— -—+ —- ---»_-__  __. 


* Jacques Tahureau was born at Mans in 1525, and died there in 1555. I have not: 


heat seme productions, which are said to consist of odes, sonnets, and facetious dia-’ 
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SPECIMENS OF SONNETS 
FROM THE MOST EMINENT POETS OF ITALY. 





GIAMBATTISTA COTTA. 


Nume non v’é, dicea fra sé lo stolto, 
Nume non y’é che l’universo regga : 
Squarci l’empio la benda, ond’ egli é avvolto, 
Agli occhi infidi, e, se v’ ha Nume, ei vegga. 

Nume non v’é ? verso del ciel rivolto 
Chiaro il suo inganno in tante stelle ei legga ; 
Speglisi, e impresso nel suo proprio volto 
Ad ogni sguardo il suo Fattor rive 

Nume non v'é? de’ fiumi i puri argenti, 
L’aer che spiri, il suolo ove risiedi, 

Le piante, i fior, l’erbe, l’arene, e i venti, 

Tutti parlan di Dio; per tutto vedi 
Del grand’ esser di Lui segni eloquenti: 
Credilo, Stolto, a lor, se ate nol credi. 

Tuere is no God, the fool in secret said— 
‘There is no God that rules or earth, or sky: 

‘Tear off the band that folds the wretch’s head, 
That God may burst upon his faithless eye. 

Is there no God ?—the stars in myriads spread, 
If he look up, the blasphemy deny, 

Whilst his own features in the mirror read, 
Reflect the image of Divinity. 

Is there no God ?—the stream that silver flows, 
The air he breathes, the ground he treads, the trees, 
The flowers, the grass, the sands, each wind that blows, 

All speak of God ; throughout one voice agrees, 
And eloquent his dread existence shows: 

Blind to thyself, ah see him, fool, in these. 





GIROLAMO FRACASTORO. 


Greco Cantor! qualora io fisso aperte 
Su aie Girt amar get ille, 
O che tu canti dell’ immite Achille, 
O i lunghi error del figlio di Laerte ; 
ware vw ane foreste, e ville 
eder parmi da rupi esposte ed erte, 
E qua colte peeve | deserte 
Gli ocehj invaghir di mille oggetti e mille. 
Tanti costumi, e nazioni, e riti 
ps e opache spelunche, e piagge apriche, 
E valli, e monti, promontori, e liti ; 
Che quasi par, tanto hai le Muse amiche, 
Che non tu lei, ma te Natura imiti, 
Primo pittor delle memorie antiche ! 


Por't of Greece! whene’er thy various song 
In deep attention fix’d my eyes survey, 
Whether Achilles’ wrath awake thy lay, | > oot 
Or wise Ulysses and his wand’rings long, at 
Seas, rivers, cities, villas woods among, 
Methinks I view from top of mountain ATE 
And here wild plains, there fields in rich array, 
Teeming with countless forms my vision throng. « ° 
Such various realms, their manners, rites explores 
rte | verse, and sunny banks, and grottos cold; 
Vallies and mountains, promontories, shores, 
*T would seem, so loves the Muse thy genius bold ! 
That Nature’s self but copied from thy stores, 
Thou first great painter of the scenes of old ! 












Sonnets frond the Italian of Origtro,—Lorenzo de Medici. 


ANTONIO ONGARO. 


Fiume, che all’ onde tue ninfe e pastori 
Inviti con soave mormorio, “end 
Col cui consiglio il suo bel crin vid’ io 
Spesso Fillide mia cinger di fiori ; 

Se a tuoi cristalli in su gli estivi ardori 
Sovente accrebbi lagrimando un rio, 
Mostrami per pieta ]’ idolo mio , 

Nel tuo fugace argento, ond’ io I’ adori, 

Ahi, tu mei nieghi? Io credea crudi i mari, 
I fiami no: ma tu dallo splendore — ' 
Che ’n te si specchia ad esser crudo impan : 

Prodigo a te del pianto, a lei del core 
Fui, lasso! e sono; e voi mi siete avari, 

Tu della bella immago, ella d’ amore. 


Sweet stream, whose murmurs soft and waters fair 
Lure nymphs and shepherds to thy borders green, 
At whose clear mirror I have oftimes seen 
My Phillis bind with flowers her beauteous hair: 

In summer heats, if to thy current spare 
My frequent tears have tributary been ; 

Ah show my mistress in thy silver sheen, 
That I her goddess-form may worship there. 

Thou heed’st me not? I only cruel thought 
The seas, but thou hast learnt worse cruelty, 

By her, who gazes in thy brightness, taught: 

Lavish to her of love, of tears to thee 
I ever prove, whilst ye deny me aught, 

Thou, of her form, of love’s sweet solace she. 





LORENZO DE MEDICI. 


Spesso mi torna a mente, anzi giammai 
Si puo partir dalla memoria mia 
L,’ abito, e "] tempo, e "1 luege, dove pria 
La mia Donna gentil fiso mirai. 
- Quel che paresse allor, Amor, tu ‘I sai, 
Che con lei sempre fosti in compagnia ; 
Quanto vaga gentil leggiadra ¢ pia, 
Non si pud dir né immaginar assai. 
(Quando sopra i nevosi ed alti monti 
Apollo spande il suo bel lume adorno, 
Tal i crin suoi sopra la bianca gonna. 
Il tempo e "1 Iuogo non corivien ch’ io conti, 
Che, dov’é si bel Sole, é sempre giorno, 
E paradiso, ov’ é si bella Donna. 
_Orr on the recollection sweet I dwell, 
Yea, never from my mind can aught efface 


7 he dress my mistress wore, the time, the place 
Where first she fix’d my eyes in raptured spell. 


How she then look’d, thou, Love, rememb’rest well, 


For thou her side hast never ceased to grace ; 
Her gentle air, her meek, angelic face, : 
The powers of language and of thought excel. 
When o’er the mountain 8 deep-clad in snow 
Apollo pours a flood of golden light, 
down her white-robed limbs did stream her hair : 
The time and place ’twere words but lost to show, 
It must be day where shines a sun so bright, 
And paradise, where dwells a form so fair. 
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THE INDIFFERENCE OF NATURE. 





From the French of Chénedollé, 





; 1. 
She is gone ; and her life is past away 
In the blooming morn of her youthful day ; 
To whom all hearts had their homage given, 
A lady rich in the gifts of heaven. 


9. , 
She is gone ; and youth, which had seem’d to spread 
A shield of safety around her head, 

And riches, and beauty, and children’s charms, 
Could not keep her from Death’s relentless arms. 


3. 
Ah! and is this so short-lived bloom, 
A young and a tender mother’s doom ? 
And is the loss to Nature so light, 
That nothing is changed where we turn the sight ? 


4. 
I look as before on the garden bowers, 
And see them gemm’d with the self-same flowers ; 
As when on that eve of summer dews, 
Her eye was bent on their delicate hues. 


5. 
The song-birds with pure harmonious trill 
From the copses and arbours are warbling still ; 
And the tulip-tree flaunts to the breath of May 
The delicious cones of its flowering spray. 


6. 
*Tis thus then that Nature will ever remain, 
Unfeeling and cold t6 human pain ; 
She is callous to grief; nor sees nor hears ; 
Nor pities our death, nor is touched with tears. 


T 
What to her is the youthful urn? 
That genius and beauty have no return ? 
She leans on the laws of a fate austere, 
And runs for ever her fix’d career. 








STANZAS 
TO THE MEMORY OF RICHARD ALLEN. 
Thou know’st, that we two went to school together.— Shakespeare. 


] | 1. . 
Wuar! School-fellow, art gone ?—It nigh 
8 my heart that Thou should’st die,— 
“Tie seenvd in thee, eternes 
Oh Dick ! if death could quiet thee— 
Man okie eelrataat: 
And mutely wait his turn 





Earth, when it took thee, never gave, | . @ #3169 
Dear Dick, to the remorseless grave’! 1)" S48 19TR 
Such an untamed boy! 2S IBN BNOIeZSVY sid + YoUSL 





Stanzas to the Memory of a School-fellow. [Jan. ‘ 


2. 
Dead ! Gallant Dick !—Companign boon 
Of my wild Thursday afternoon ! 
No longer we shall thread 
The hedges where the linnets build 
Nor have bur pockets marble fill’d ;— 
I’m married :—thou-art dead ! 


Let me remember thee awhile! _ 
Thy restless eye and constant smile, i: 
Thy shape so blythe and slim ;— cf 


It is my comfort now, and joy, ie ' 
I knew thee nothing but the boy,-— i 


The veriest soul of whim! 


4. 
What !—Is that light and shining hair _ 
l’ the grave >—Those arms, free as the air, 
Straighten’d by thy cold side ?— 
And can those feet that ran with mine 
But yesterday,— Those feet of thine,— 
In wasting sloth abide? 


5. 
Thou wert the blithest lad, that ever 
Hunted a wood, or fish’d a river, 

Or from the neighbour's wall “4 
Filch'd the gold apricot, to eat i) 
In darkness, as a pillow treat,— cat 

Or “ urged the flying ball!” 4 


6. 
Supreme at taw! at prisoner’s base 
The gallant greyhound of the chase! 3 
Matchless at hoop !—and quick, 
Quick as a squirrel at a tree,— 
And where’s the trout could fleeter be 
Through the wave, than thou, dear Dick ? 


ve 
But all is over !—we no more 
Shall, arm in arm, the fields explore ! 
Or o’er the self-same book, 
Sit through a holiday, and con 
The life of that lone Robinson 
Who to desert Islands took ! 


8. 

The grass is o’er thee!—King cups now 
Hang their gold bells above thy brow !— 

And sweet will be thy sleep: 
In a country church-yard thou art laid ;— t sitiv 
And the trees, beneath which thou hast play’d, of 

Will their summer singing keep ! 

' 9. 

Well—thou art dead !—and it is best 


That thou should’st go all Youth to rest ; 
Age waits to prey on joy: 
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Ir to know wisdom were to prac- 
tise it,—if fame brought true dignity 
and peace of mind,--or i con- 
sisted in nourishing the intellect with 
its appropriate food, and surround- 
ing the imagination with ideal beau- 


ty,—a literary life would be the most: 


enviable which the lot of this world 
affords. But the truth is far other- 
wise. The man of letters has no 
immutable, all-conquering volition, 
more than other men ; to understand 
and to perform are two very different 
things with him as with every one. 
His fame rarely exerts a favourable 
influence on his dignity of character, 
and never on his of mind: its 
glitter is external, for the eyes of 
others; within, it is but the aliment 
of unrest, the oil cast upon the ever- 
awing fire of ambition, pelone i 
to fresh vehemence the blaze whi 

it stills for a moment. Moreover, 
this man of letters is not wholly 
made of spirit, but of clay and spirit 
mixed: his thinking faculties may be 
nobly trained and exercised, but he 
must have affections as well as 
thoughts to make him y, and 
food and raiment must be given him, 
or he dies. Far from being the most 
enviable, his way of life is, perhaps, 
among the many modes by which an 
ress 
its activity, the most thickly t 
with suffering and degradation. Look 
at the biography of authors! Except 
the Newgate Calendar, it is the most 
ee | ter in the history of 
man. e calamities of these peo- 
ple are a fertile topic ; and too often 
their faults and vices have kept 

with their calamities. Nor is it Sih 


cult to see how this ‘has amen 
_ Talent of any sort is generally ac- 
= companied with a 


lie iar fineness 
of sensibility ; of genius this is the 


most essential constituent ; and. life 


in any 


4 has sorrows enough for 
| hearts so formed. The employments 
_ of literature this ten- 


accom- 
“pany them frequently exasperate it 
. ‘ 


into morbid soreness. The cares and 
toils of literature are the business of 
life ; its delights are too ethereal and 
too transient to furnish that peren- 
nial flew of satisfaction, coarse, but 
teous and substantial, of which 
ppiness in this; world of ours is 
The most finished efforts of 
the mind give it little pleasure, fre- 
quently they give it pain ; for men’s 
aims are ever far beyond their 
. And the outward recom- 
pense of these undertakings, the dis- 
tinction they confer, is of still smaller 
value: such desires are insatiable 
even when successful; and, when 
baffled, they issue in jealousies and 
envy, and every pitiful and painful 
feeling. So keen a temperament with 
so little to restrain or satisfy, so much 
to distress or tempt it, produces 
contradictions which few are ade- 
-— to ory veer og the Bac 
iness of literary men, hence 
faults and follies. 
Thus literature is apt to form a 
dangerous and discontenting occu- 
tion even for the ‘amateur. But 
r him whose rank and worldly 
comforts depend on it, who does not 
live to write, but writes to live, its 
difficulties and perils are fearfully in- 
creased. Few spectacles are more 
afflicting than that of such a man, so 
gifted and so fated, so jostled and 
tossed to and fro in the rude bustle 
of me sae, Sateen of which he is 
so little fitted to endure. Cherishing, 
it may be, the loftiest thoughts, and 
clogged with the meanest wants; of 
ure and holy purposes, yet ever 
iven from the straight path by the 
pressure of necessity, or the impulse 


of passion ; thirsting for » and 
frequently in want of dally Eeead ; 
hovering between the emp of 
his fancy and the squalid of 
reality ; cramped and foiled in his 
fied with oa neieenteate, dla, 
posted ithe Seve, this man of 
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harassed, chagrined, debased or mad- 
dened; the victim at once of tra- 
gedy and farce; the last forlorn out- 
post in the war of mind against 
matter. Many are the noble souls 
that have, perished bitterly, with 
their tasks unfinished, under these 
corroding woes: some in utter’ fa- 
mine, like Otway ; some in dark in- 
sanity, like Cowper and Collins; 
some like Chatterton have sought out 
a more stern quietus, and turning 
their indignant steps away from a 
world which refused them welcome, 
have taken refuge in that strong for- 
tress, where poverty and cold neglect, 
and the thousand natural shocks 
which flesh is heir to could not reach 
them any more. 

- Yet among these men are to be 
found the brightest specimens and the 
chief benefactors of mankind! It is 
they that keep awake the finer parts 
of our souls; that give us better 
aims ‘than power or pleasure, and 
withstand the total sovereignty of 
Mammon in this earth. They are 
the vanguard in the march of mind ; 
the intellectual Backwoodsmen, re~ 
claiming from the idle wilderness 
new territories for the thought and 
the activity of their happier brethren. 
Pity that from all their conquests, so 
rich in benefit to others, themselves 
should reap so little! But it is vain 
tomurmur. They are volunteers in 
this cause ; they weighed the charms 
of it against the perils; and they 
nrust abide the results of their deci- 
sion, as all must. The hardships of 
the course they follow are formidable, 
but not all inevitable ; and to such 
as pursue it rightly, it is not without 
its great rewards. If an author's life 
is more agitated and more painful 
than that of others, it may also be 
made more spirit-stirring and ex- 
alted: fortune may render him un- 
happy; it is only himself that can 
make him despicable. The history 
of genius has, im fact, its bright side 
as well as its dark. And if it is dis- 
tressing to survey the misery, and 
what is worse, the debasement of so 
many gifted men, it is doubly cheer- 
ing on the other hand to reflect on the 
few, who, amid the temptations and 
sorrows to which life in all its pro- 
vinces and most in theirs is liable, 
have travelled through it in ¢alm and 
Virtuous majesty, and are now hal- 
lowed in our memories, not less for 





their conduct than their writings, 
Such men are the flower of this lower 
world : to such alone can the epithet 
of great be applied with its true em- 
phasis. ‘There is a congruity in their 
proceedings which one loves to.con- 
template: “ he who would write he- 
roic poems, should make his whole 
life a heroic Ly 

So thought our Milton, and, what 
was more difficult, he acted so. To 
Milton, the moral king of authors, an 
heroic multitude out of many 
and countries might be joined; a 
« cloud of witnesses,” that encom-~ 
pass the true literary man through 
out his pilgrimage, inspiring him to 
lofty emulation, cheering his solitary 
thoughts with hope, teaching him to 
struggle, to endure—to conquer diffi- 
culties, or, in failure and heavy suffer- 
ings, to “ arm th’ obdured breast with 
stubborn patience as with = 
steel.” To this august series, in hi 
own. degree, the name of Schiller 
may be added. rant 

Schiller lived in more peaceful 
times than Milton ; his history is Jess 
distinguished by obstacles surmount- 
ed, or sacrifices made to principle: 
yet he had his share of trials to en- 
counter; and the admirers of his 
works need not feel ashamed of the 
way in which he bore it. One virtue, 
the parent of many others, and the 
most essential of any, in his circum- 
stances, he possessed in a supreme 
degree ; he was devoted with entire 
and unchanging ardour to the cause 
he had embarked in. The extent 
of his natural endowments might 
have served, with a less eager ¢ 
racter, as an excuse for long» pe- 
riods of indolence, broken only by 
fits of casual exertion: with him <it 
was but a new incitement to improve 
and develope them. The ideal man 
that lay within him, the image wf 
himself us he should be, was formed 
upen a strict and curious standard ; 
and to reach this constantly: ap- 

and constantly receding 

emblem of perfection, was the ‘un- 
wearied effort of his  life:'«: ‘This 
crowning principle ‘3 conduct, never 
ceasing to inspire his energetic mind, 
introduced a consistency into his..ac- 
tions, a firm coherence into his) cha- 
racier, which the changeful condition 
of his history rendered of peculiar 
importance. | His resdurces, his place 
of residences; his. associates, his 
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worldly prospects, might vary as they 
leased ; this purpose did not vary ; 
It was ever present with him to nerve 
every better faculty of his head and 
heart, to invest the checquered vicis- 
situdes of his fortune with a dignity 
derived from himself. The zeal of 
his nature overcame the temptations 
to that loitering and indecision, that 
fluctuation between sloth and con- 
suming toil, that infirmity of reso- 
lution, with all its tormenting and 
enfeebling ayaa ap to which a 
literary man, working as he does at 
a solitary task, uncalled for by any 
pressing tangible demand, and to be 
recompensed by distant and dubious 
advantage, is especially exposed. 
Unity of aim, aided by ordinary vi- 
gour of character, will generally en- 
sure perseverance; a quality not 
ranked among the cardinal virtues, 
but as essential as any of them to 
the proper conduct of life. Nine- 
tenths of the miseries .and vices of 
mankind proceed from idleness: with 
men of quick minds, to whom it is 
especially pernicious, this habit is 
commonly the fruit of many disa 
pointments and schemes oft baffled ; 
and men fail in their schemes, not so 
much from the want of strength as 
from the ill direction of it. The 
weakest living creature, by concen- 
trating his powers on a single ob- 
ject, can accomplish something ; the 
strongest, by dispersing his over 
many, may fail to accomplish any 
thing. The drop, by continual falling, 
bores its passage through the hardest 
rock ; the hasty torrent rushes over 
it with hideous uproar, and leaves no 
trace behind. Few men have ap- 
plied more steadfastly to the business 
of their life, or been more resolutely 
diligent than Schiller. 
he profession of theatrical poet 
was, in his present circumstances, 
cat som favourable to the main- 
tenance of this wholesome state of 
mind.~ In the fulfilment of its du- 
ties, while he gratified his own dear- 
est predilections, he was likewise 
warmly seconded by the prevailing 
taste of the public. The interest ex- 
cited by the stage, and the import- 
ance attached to every thing con- 
nected with it, are greater in Ger- 
emi, a yay me other part of 
not. excepting France, or 
even Paris. Nor, aa! in Paris, is the 


stage in German tons considered 


* 
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merely as a- mental recreation, an 
elegant and pleasant mode of filling 
up the vacancy of tedious evenings : 
in Germany, it has the advantage of 
being comparatively new ; its 
exhibitions are directed to a class of 
minds attuned to a far higher pitch 
of feeling. The Germans are ac- 
cused of a proneness to amplify and 
systematize, to admire with excess, 
and to find in whatever calls forth 
their applause an epitome of a thou- 
sand excellences, which no one else 
can discover in it. Their discussions 
on the theatre do certainly give co-+ 
lour to this charge. Nothing, at 
least to an English reader, can ap- 

ar more disproportionate than the 
influence they impute to the stage, 
and the quantity of anxious inves- 
tigation they devote to its concerns. 
With us, the question about the 
moral tendency of theatrical amuse- 
ments is now very generally cori- 
signed to the meditation of debating 
clubs, and speculative societies of 
young men under age: with our 
neighbours it is a weighty subject of 
inquiry for minds of almost the high- 
est order. With us, the stage is con- 
sidered as a harmless pastime, whole- 
some because it occupies the man by 
occupying his mental not his sensual 
faculties ; one of the many depart- 
ments of. fictitious representation ; 
perhaps the most exciting, but also 
the most transitory ; sometimes hurt- 
ful, generally beneficial, just as the 
rest are; entitled to no uliar re- 
gard, and far jnferior in its effect to 
many others which have no special 
apparatus for their application. The 
Germans, on the contrary, talk of it 
as of some new organ for refining 
the hearts and minds of men; a sort 
of lay pulpit, the worthy ally of the 
sacred one, and perhaps éven better 
fitted to exalt some of our nobler 
feelings ; because its objects are 
much more varied, and because it 
speaks to us through many avenues, 
addressing the eye by its pomp and 
decorations, the ear by its harmonies, 
and the heart and-the imagination by 
its poetical embellishments, and he- 
roic acts and sentiments. Influences 
still more oo ta sree are hinted at, 
if not direetly announced. An idea 
seems to lurk obscurely ‘at: the bot- 
tom of certain of their abstruse and 
elaborate speculations, ponies. ste, 2 
were destined to replace some of 
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those sublime lusions, which the 
rogress of reason is fast: driving 
rom the earth ; as if its pageantry, 
and ories, and figurative sha- 
dowing forth of things, might sup ly 
men’s nature with much of that 
quickening nourishment which we 
once derived from the superstitions 
and mythologies of darker ages. 
Viewing the matter in this light, they 
Laas in the management of it 
with all due earnestness. Hence 
their minute and painful investiga- 
tions of the origin of dramatic emo- 
tion, of its various kinds and de- 
grees ; their subdivisions of roman- 
tic and heroic and romantico-heroic, 
and the other endless jargon that en- 
cumbers their critical writings. The 
teal of the people corresponds with 
that of their instructors. The want 
of more important public interests 
naturally contributes still farther to 
the prominence of this, the discus- 
sion of which is not forbidden, or 
sure to be without effect. Literature 
attracts nearly all the powerful 
thought that circulates in Germany ; 
and the theatre is the great nucleus 
of German literature. 

It was to be expected that Schiller 
would participate in a feeling so uni- 
versal, and so accordant with his 
own wishes and prospects. The thea- 
tre of Manheim was, at that period, 
one of the best in Germany; he felt 
proud of the share which he had in 
conducting it, and exerted himself 
with his usual alacrity in promoting 
its various objects. Connected with 
the duties of his office, was the more 
personal duty of improving his own 
faculties, and extending his know- 
ledge of the art which he had engaged 
to cultivate. He read much, and stu- 
died more. The perusal of Corneille, 
Racine, Voltaire, and the other 
French classics, could not be with- 
out advantage to one whose exu- 
berance of power, and defect of taste, 
were the only faults he had ever been 
reproached with; and the sounder 
ideas thus acquired, he was con- 
Stantly ay in exemplifying by at- 
tempts of his own. His projected 
translations from Shakspeare, and the 
French, were postponed for the pre- 
sent; indeed, except in the instance 
of Macbeth, they were never finish- 
ed: his Conradin von Schwaben, and 
@ second of the Robbers, were 
likewise abandoned: but a number 
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of minor undertakings sufficiently 
evinced his diligence ; and Don Cars 
los, which he had now seriously com- 
menced, was occupying all his poe- 
tical faculties. 

Another matter he had much at 
heart was the setting forth of a pe- 
riodical work, devoted to the con- 
cerns of the . In this enter- 
prise, Schiller had expected the pa- 
tronage and co-operation of the Ger- 
man society, of which he was a 
member. It did not strike him that 
any other motive than a genuine love 
of art, and a zeal for its advance- 
ment, could have induced men to join 
such a body. But the zeal of the 
German society was more according 
to knowledge than that of their new 
associate: they listened with ap- 
proving ear to his vivid representa~ 
tions, and wide-spreading projects, 
but declined taking any part in the 
execution of them. Dalberg alone 
seemed willing to support him. Mor- 
tified, but not disheartened by their 
coldness, Schiller reckoned up his 
means of succeeding without them. 
The plan of his work was contracted 
within narrower limits; he deter- 
mined to commence it on his own re- 
sources. After much delay, the first 
number of the Rheinische Thalia, en- 
riched by three acts of Don Carlos, 
appeared in 1785. It was continued, 
with one short interruption, till 1794 
The main purpose of the work being 
the furtherance of dramatic art, 
the extension and improvement of 
the public taste for such entertain- 
ments, its chief contents are easy to 
be guessed at ; theatrical criticisms, 
essays on the nature of the stage, 
its history in various countries, its 
moral and intellectual effects, and 
the best methods of producing them. 
A part of the publication was upen to 


poetry and miscellaneous discussion. | 


Meditating so many subjects so 
assiduously, Schiller knew not what 
it was to be unemployed. Yet the 
task of composing dramatic varieties, 
of training players, and Colarning. 
in the theatrical senate, or even 0 
expressing philosophically ‘his opi- 
nions. on these points, could not 
wholly occupy such a mind as his. 
There were times when, notwith- 
standing his own prior habits, and 
all the yaunting of dramaturgists, he 
felt that their scenic glories were bu 


an empty show, a lying refuge, where 
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there was no abiding rest for the 
soul. His spirit turned away 
from their world of paste- 
board, to dwell among the deep and 
serious interests of the living world 
of men. The Thalia, besides its dra- 
matic speculations and performances, 
contains several of his poems, which 
indicate that his attention, though 
officially directed elsewhere, was a- 
live to all the common concerns of 
humanity ; that he looked on life not 
more as a writer than as aman. The 
Laura, whom he celebrates, was not 
a vision of the mind; but a living 
fair one, whom he saw daily, and 
loved in the secrecy of his heart. 
His Gruppe aus dem Tartarus (Group 
from Tartarus), his Kindesmirderinn 
(Infanticide), are products of a mind 
brooding over dark and mysterious 
things. While improving in the art 
of poetry, in the capability of utter- 
ing his thoughts in the form best 
adapted to express them, he was 


likewise improving in the more va- 


luable art of thought itself; and ap- 
plying it not only to the business of 
the imagination, but also to those 
profound and solemn inquiries, which 
every reasonable sida is called to 
éngage with. 

In particular, the Philosophische 
Briefe, written about this period, ex- 
hibits Schiller in a new and to us 
more interesting point of view. Ju- 
lius and Raphael are the emblems of 
his own fears and his own hopes; 
their Philosophic Letters unfold to us 
many a gloomy conflict that had 
passed-in the secret chambers of their 
author’s soul. Sceptical doubts on 
the most important of all subjects 
were natural to such an understand- 
ing as Schiller’s ; but his heart was 
not of a temper to rest satisfied with 
doubts; or to draw a‘sorry compen- 
sation for them from the pride it ea- 
perior acuteness, or the vulgar - 
sure of producing an effect on others 
by assailing their dearest and holiest 
persuasions. With him, the ques- 
tion about the essence of our beitig 
was not a subject for shallow specu- 
lation, ‘charitably named scientific ; 
still less for vain jan and pole- 
mical vietories: it a 1 mys- 


tery, which ‘it’ concerned ~all the 
deepest thies ‘and most sub- 
lime anti of his mind to have 

_ explained. ‘It is’ no ‘idle curiosity, 
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but the shuddering voice of-nature 
that asks: “ If our happiness de- 
pends on the harmonious play of the 
sensorium; if our conviction ma 
waver with the beating of the pulse? 
What Schiller’s ultimate opinions on 
these points were we are nowhere 
informed. That his heart was or- 
thodox,—that the whole universe was 
for him a temple, in which he offered 
up the continual sacrifice of devout 
adoration,—his works and life bear 
noble testimony ; yet, here and there, 
his fairest visions seem as if sud- 
denly sicklied over with a pale cast 
of doubt ; a withering shadow seems 
to flit across his soul, and chill it in 
its loftiest moods. The dark con- 
dition of the man who longs to be- 
lieve and longs in vain, he can repre- 
sent with a verisimilitude and touch- 
ing beauty, which shows it to have 
been familiar to himself. Apart from 
their ingenuity, there is a certain 
severe pathos in some of these pas- 
sages, which affects us with a pecu- 
liar emotion. The hero of another 
work is made to express himself in 
these terms :— 


What went before and what will fol- 
low me, I regard as two black impene- 
trable curtains, which hang down at the 
two extremities of human life, and which 
no living man has yet drawn aside. Many 
hundreds of generations have already stood 
before them with their torches, guessing 
anxiously what lies behind, On the cur- 
tain of Futurity, many see their own sha- 
dows, the forms of their Lames enlarged 
and put in motion: they k in terror at 
this image of themselves. Poets, philoso- 
phers, and founders of states, have painted 
this curtain with their dreams—-more 
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but to convinoe these the rest have 
seized them and pushed them hastily in.* 
The Philosophie Letters paint the 
struggles of an ardent, enthusiastic, 
inquisitive spirit to deliver itself from 
the harassing uncertainties, to pene- 
trate the dread obscurity,which over- 
hangs the lot of man. The first 
faint scruples of the doubter are set- 
tled by the maxim: ‘ Believe no- 
thing but thy own reason; there is 
nothing holier than truth.” But 
Reason, employed in such an inquiry, 
can do but half the work: she is like 
the conjuror that has Ss the 
spell of invocation, but has forgot 
the counter word ; spectres and sha- 
dowy forms come crowding at his 
summons ; in endless multitudes they 
press and hover round his magic 
circle, and the terror-struck black- 
artist cannot lay them. Julius finds 
that on rejecting the primary dictates 
of feeling, the system of dogmatical 
belief, he is driven to the system of 
materialism. Recoiling in horror 
from this dead and cheerless creed, 
he toils and wanders in the laby- 
rinths of pantheism, seeking comfort 
and rest, but finding none ; till baf- 
fled and tired, and sick at heart, he 
seems inclined, as far as we can 
judge, to renounce the dreary pro- 
blem altogether, to shut the eyes of 
his too keen understanding, and take 
retuge under the shade of Revela- 
tion. The anxieties and errors of 
Julius are described in glowing 
terms ; his intellectual subtleties are 
mingled with the eloquence of in- 
tense feeling. The answers of his 
friend are in a similar style; intend- 
ed not more to convince than to per- 
suade. The whole work is full of 
passion as well as acuteness; the 
impress of a philosophic and poetic 
mind striving with all its vast ener- 
gies to make its poetry and its phi- 
losophy agree. Considered as ex- 
hibiting the state of Schiller’s 
thoughts at this period, it possesses 
a peculiar interest. In other respects, 
there is little in it to allure us. It is 
short and incomplete ; there is little 
originality in the opinions it ex- 
presses, and none in the form of its 
composition. As an argument on 
either side, it is too rhetorical to be 
of much weight; it abandons the 


inquiry when its difficulties and its 
valle are becoming t, and 
breaks off abruptly without arriving 
at any conclusion. Schiller has sur- 
veyed the dark “ Serbonian bog” of 
infidelity ; but he has made no cause- 
way through it: the Philosophic Let- 
ters are a fragment. : * 
Amid employments so varied, with 
health, and apg ee the ae 
hardships of life, er’s feelin 
might be earnest, but could scarcely 
be unhappy. His mild and amiable 
manners, united to such goodness of 
heart, and such height of accom- 
plishment, endeared him to all classes 
of society in Manheim ; Dalberg was 
still his warm friend ; Schwann and 
Laura he conversed with daily. His 
genius was fast enlarging its empire, 
and fast acquiring more complete 
command of it; he was loved and 
admired, rich in the enjoyment of 
present activity and fame, and richer 
in the hope of what was coming. 
Yet in proportion as his faculties and 
his prospects expanded, he began to 
view his actual situation with less 
and less contentment. For a season 
after his arrival, it was natural that 
Manheim should appear to him as 
land does to the shipwrecked ma- 
riner,—full of gladness and beauty, 
merely because it is land. It was 
equally natural that, after a time, 
this sentiment should abate and pass 
away; that his place of refuge should 
appear but as other places—only 
with its difficulties and discomforte 
aggravated by their nearness. His 
revenue was inconsiderable here, and 
dependent upon accidents for its 
continuance; a share in directing 
the concerns of a provincial theatre, 


a task not without its irritations, was. 


little adequate to satisfy the wishes 
of a mind like his. Schiller longed 
for a wider sphere of action: the 
world was all before him; he Ja- 
mented that he should still be linger- 
ing on the mere outskirts of. its 
business; that he should waste so 
—_ —_ —_ — in contending 
with the irascible vanity. layers, 
or watching: the! ebbs and dows of 
public taste ; in resi 
my = and realizing a small+result, 
e determined upon, leaving } 
heim. If, destitute: of, othes holds, 
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his prudence might still have taught 
him to smother this unrest, the 
never-failing inmate of every human 
breast, and patiently continue where 
he was: but various resources re- 
mained to him, and yarious hopes 
invited him from other quarters. The 


produce of his works, or even the 


exercise of his profession, would en- 
sure him a competence any where ; 
the former had already gained him 
distinction and good-will in’ every 
part of Germany. The first number 
of his Thalia had arrived at the court 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, while the Duke 
of Sachsen-Weimar happened to be 
there ; the perusal of the first acts of 
Don Carlos had introduced the au- 
thor to that enlightened prince, who 
expressed his satisfaction and respect 
by transmitting him the fitle of a 
counsellor. A less splendid but not 
less truthful or pleasing testimo- 
riial had lately reached him from 
Leipzig. 

Some days ago (he writes), I met with 
a very flattering and agreeable surprise. 
There came to me, out of Leipzig, from 


mknown hands, four parcels, and as many 
setters written with the highest enthusiasm 


towards me, and overflowing with devotion 
to poetry. They were accompanied by 
four miniature portraits, two of which are 
of very beautiful young ladies, and by a 
letter-poeket sewed in the finest taste. Such 
a present, from people who can have no in- 
terest in it, but to let me know that they 
wish me well, and thank me for some 
cheerful hours, I prize extremely; the 
loudest applause of the world could scarce- 
ly have flattered me so agreeably. 
Perhaps this incident, trifling as it 
was, might not be without effect in 
deciding the ehoice of his future re- 
sidence. Leipzig had the more sub- 
stantial charm of being a centre of 
activity and commerce of all sorts, 
that of literature not excepted ; and 
it contamed some more effectual 
friends of Schiller than these his un- 
seen admirers. He resolved on going 
thither. -His wishes and intentions 
are minutely detailed to Huber, his 
chief intimate ‘at Leipzig, in.a letter 
written shortly. before his removal. 
We translate it. for the hints it gives 
us of Schiller’s tastes and habits at 
that period of his history. 


upon my hands, like a trial for ‘life ; 
thank Heaven! I am now ten whole days 
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nearer you. And now, my good friend, as 
you have alrexdy consented to take myentire 
confidence upon your shoulders, allow me 
the pleasure of leading you into the interior 
of my domestic wishes. 

In my new establishment at Leipzig, I 
purpose to avoid one error, which has 
plagued me a great deal here in Manheim. 
It is this: No longer to conduct my own 
housekeeping, and also no longer to live 
alone. “Phe former is not by any means 
a business I excel in. I costs me less to 
execute a whole conspiraty, in five acts, 
than to settle my domestic arrange- 
ments; and poetry, you know yourself, is 
but a dangerous assistant ‘in calculations of 
economy. My mind is drawn different 
ways; I come tumbling out of my ideal 
world, if a holed stocking remind me o. 
the real world. in | 
As to the other point, I require for my 
private happiness to haye a true warm 
friend that would be ever at my hand, like 
my better angel; to whom I could com- 
municate my nascent ideas in the very act 
of conceiving them, not needing to trans- 
mit them, as at present, by letters or long 
visits. Nay, when this friend of mine lives 
without the four corners of my house, the 
trifling circumstance that, in order to reach 
him, I must cross the street, dress myself, 
and so forth, will of itself destroy the en- 
joyment of the moment, and the train of 
my, Shaugaty is torn in pieces before I see 


Observe you, my good fellow, these are 
petty matters ; but petty matters often bear 
the weightiest result in the matiagement of 
life. I know myself better than perhaps a 
thousand mothers’ sons know themselves ; 
I understand how much, and frequently 
how little, I require, to be completely 
happy- The question therefore is: Can I 
ee my heart fulfilled in Leip. 


zig 

If it were possible that I could make a 
lodgment with you, all my cares on that 
head would be removed. I am no bad 
neighbour, as perhaps you imagine; I have 
pliancy enough to suit m to another, 
and here and there withal a certain knack, 
as Yorick says, at helping to make him 
merrier and better. Failing this; if you 
could bring me to the knowledge of any 
body that would undertake my small evo- 
nomy, every thing would still be well. 

I want ing more than 2 bed-room, 


The house-gear 
chest of drawers, a desk,'a bed and sofa, a 
table, and a few chairs. ‘With this; try 


I cannot live on the , nor 
close by the ridge-tile ; also a 
u - 


a? must not look into 
yard. I love men, and. therefore like to 


see them crowding past me, If I canaot 
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tuple alliauce*) shall mess my I 
would engage at the éable @héte of the inn ; 


, large, or else particularly good. 
Por ovite all thie to you, my dearest friend, 
to forewarn you of my silly tastes; and, at 
all events, that J may put it in your 


one or another, for my settlement. 


but your goodness has 

The first part of the Thalia must already 
be in your possession ; the doom of Carlos 
will ere now be pronounced. Yet I will 
take it orally. Had we five not been ac- 
quainted, who knows but we might have 
become so on occasion of this very Carlos. 


Schiller went accordingly to Leip- 
zig, though whether Huber received 
him, or he found his humble neces- 
saries elsewhere, we have not learned. 
He arrived in the end of March, 
1785, after eighteen months’ resi- 
dence at Manheim. The reception 
he met with, his amusements, occu- 

ations, and prospects, are described, 
‘ a letter to the Kammerrath 
Schwann, a bookseller at Manheim, 
alluded to above. Except Dalberg, 
Schwann had been his raphe friend ; 
he was now endeared to him by sub- 
sequent familiarity, not of letters and 
writings, but of daily intercourse ; 
and what was more than all, by the 
circumstance that Laura was his 
daughter. The letter, it will be seen, 
was written with a weightier object 
than the pleasure of describing Leip- 
zig: it is dated 24th of April, 1785. 


You have an indubitable right to be 
angry at my long silence; yet I know 
your goodness too well to be in doubt that 
you will pardon me. 

When a man, unskilled as I am in the 
busy world, visits Leipzig for the first time, 
during the Fair, it is, if not excuseable, at 
least comprehensible, that among the mul- 
titude of strange things running through 
his head, he should for a few days lose re- 
collection of himself. Such, my dearest 
friend, has till to-day been nearly my case ; 
even now I have to steal the pleasing mo- 
ments, which, in idea, I mean to spend with 

at Manheim. 

Our journey hither, of which Herr Gitz 
will give you pe circumstantial description, 
was the most ou can imagine. 

Snow, and Rain, + he ietee nnd Ae 
that by turns assailed us; and we 
used an additional pair of horses, all the 
way from Bach, yet our travelling, which 


_ {dan. 


should have ended on Friday, was spun out 
till Sunday. It is universally maintamed 
that the Fair bas visibly suffered by the 
shocking state of the roads; in my eyes, 
at all events, the crowd of sellers’ and 
buyers is far beneath the description I used 
to get of it in the Empire. 

In the very first week of my residence 
here, I made innumerable new acquaint- 
ances; among whom, Weisse, Ocser, Hiller, 
Zollikofer, Professor Huber, Jiinger, the 
famous actor Reinike, a few merchants’ fa- 
milies of the place, and some Berlin 
are the most interesting. During fair- 
time, as you know well, a person cannot get 
the full enjoyment of any one ; our atten- 
tion to the individual is dissipated in the 
noisy multitude. 

My most pleasant recreation hitherto 
has been to visit Richter’s coffee-house, 
where I constantly find half the world of 
Leipzig assembled, and extend my ac- 
quaintance with foreigners and natives. 

From various quarters, 1 have had some 
alluring invitations to Berlin and Dresden ; 
which it will be difficult for me to with- 
stand. It is quite a peculiar case, my 
friend, to have a literary name. The few 
men of worth and consideration, who offer 
you their intimacy on that score, and whose 
regard is really worth coveting, are too 
disagreeably oe by the baleful 
swarm of creatures, who keep humming 
round you like as many flesh-flies, gape at 
you as if you were a monster, and conde- 
scend, moreover, on the strength of one or 
two blotted sheets, to present themselves as 
colleagues. Many people cannot under. 
stand how a man that composed the Rob- 
a — look like another son of Adam. 

ose-cut hair, at the and 
tillion’s boots, and a Nani re dere 
ex : 
Many families are in the habit here of 
spending thesummer in some of the adjacent 
villages, and so enjoying the pleasures of the 
country. I mean to pass a few months in 
Gohlis, which lies only a quarter of a league 
from Leipzig,with a very pleasant walk lead- 
ing to it, through the Rosenthal. Here I pur- 
pose being very diligent, working at Carlos 
and the Thalia ; so, which perhaps 
will please you more than'any thing, I may 
gradually and silently return to my medical 
profession. I long impatiently for that 
epoch of my life, when my prospects may 
pagan darling determined, when I. may 

w my i uits m for m 
own pleasure. bn ine tte 1 ale abe. 
dicine con amore: could I not do it now 
with still greater keenness ? 

This, my best friend, might. of ‘itself 
convince you of the truth firmness of 
my purpose ; but what should give you 
most complete security on that point, 





* Who the other three were is nawhere partioularly mentioned. 
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must banish all your doubts about my 
steadfastness, I have yet kept secret. Mow 
or néver I must speak it out. Distance 
alone gives me courage to express the wish 
of my heart. Frequently enough, when I 
used to have the happiness of being near 
you, has this confession hovered on my 
tongue; but my confidence always forsook 
me, when I tried: to utter it. My ‘best 
friend, your goodness, your affection, your 
generosity of heart have encouraged me in 
a hope, which I can justify by nothing but 
the friendship and respect you have always 
shown me. My free, unconstrained access 
to your house afforded me the opportunity 
of intimate acquaintance with your amiable 
daughter ; and the frank, kind treatment, 
with which both you and she honoured me, 
tempted my heart to entertain the bold 
wish of becoming your son. My pros- 
pects have hitherto been dim and vague: 
they now begin to alter in my favour. I 
will strive with more continuous vigour 
when the goal is clear; do you decide 
whether I can reach it, when the dearest 
wish of my heart supports my zeal. 

Yet two short years, and my whole for- 
tune will be determined. I feel how much 
I ask, how boldly, and with how little right 
Task it. A year is past since this thought 
took possession of my soul, but my esteem 
for you and your excellent daughter was 
too high to allow room for a wish, which at 
that time 1 could found on no solid basis. 
I made it a duty with myself to visit your 
house less frequently, and to dissipate such 
feelings by absence ; but this poor artifice 
did not avail me. 

The Duke of Weimar was the first per- 
son to whom I disclosed myself. His an- 
ticipating goodness, and the declaration 
that he took an interest in my happiness, 
induced me to confess that this happiness 
depended on a union with your noble 
daughter; and he expressed his satis- 
faction at my choice. I have reason to 
hope that he will do more, should it come 
to the point of fulfilling my wishes in this 
matter. 

I shall add nothing farther, except the 
assurance that perhaps hundreds of others 
might afford your good daughter a more 
splendid fate, than I at this moment can 
promise her; but I deny that any other 
heart can be more worthy of her. Your 
decision, which I look for with impatience 
and fearful expectation, will determine 
whether 1 may venture to write in person 
to your daughter. Fare you well, for ever 
loved by—Your— 

FaiEDRICH SCHILLER, 


Concerning this proposal, we have 


no farther mation to comfnu- 
picate ; except that the parties did 
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not marry, and’ did not ‘cease being 
friends. That Schiller obtained the 
permission he concludes ‘with re- 
questing, appears from other. sources. 
Theee years afterwards, in writing to 
the same person, he alludes empha- 
tically to his eldest daughter; and 
what is more ominous, apologizes for 
his silence to her. Schitler’s situa- 
tion at this period was such as to 
preclude the idea of present mar- 
riage; perhaps, in the prospect of 
it, Laura and he commenced corres- 
ponding ; and, before the wished-for 
change of fortune had arrived, both 
of them, attracted to other objects, 
had lost each other in the vortex of 
life, and ceased to regard their find- 
ing one another as desirable. 

Schiller’s medical project, like 
many which he formed, never came 
to any issue. In moments of anxiety, 
amid the fluctuations of his lot, the 
thought of this profession floated 
through his mind, as of a distant 
strong-hold, to which, in time of 
need, he might retire. But literature 
was too intimately interwoven with 
his dispositions and his habits to be 
seriously interfered with; it was 
only at brief intervals that the plea- 
sure of pursuing it exchisively seem- 
ed overbalanced by its  inconve- 
niences. He needed a more certain 
income than poetry could yield him ; 
but he wished to derive it from some 
pursuit less alien to his darling study. 
Medicine he never practised after 
leaving Stuttgard. 

In the meantime, whatever he 
might afterwards resolve on, be de- 
termined to complete his Carlos, the 
half of which, composed a consider- 
able time before, had lately been 
running tbe gauntlet of criticism in 
the Thalia.* With this for his chief 
occupation, Gohlis or Leipzig for his 
residence, and a circle of chosen 
friends for his entertainment, Schil- 
ler’s days went happily along. His 
Lied au die Freude (song to Joy), 
one of his most spirited and beau- 
tiful lyrical productions, was. com- 
posed here: it bespeaks a. mind. im- 
petuous even’.in its gladness, and 
overflowing with warm and. earnest 
emotions. " 

But the love of change is grounded 


on’ the difference between anticipa- 





* Wicland’s rather harsh and not too judicious sentence on it may be seen at large in 
Gruber’s Wieland Geschildest, Be ii 8. STde ce dye eo 
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tion and reality, and dwells with man 
till the age when habit becomes 
stronger than desire, or anticipation 
ceases to be hope. Schiller did not 
find that his establishment at Leip- 
zig, though pleasant while it lasted, 
would realize his ulterior views: he 
yielded to some of his “ alluring in- 
vitations,” and went to Dresden in 
the end of summer. Dresden con- 
tained many persons who admired 
him, more who admired his fame, 
and a few who loved himself. Among 
the latter, theAppellationsrath Komer 
deserves especial mention :* Schiller 
found a true friend in Korner, and 
made his house a home. He parted 
his time between Dresden and Losch- 
witz near it, where that gentleman 
reskled : it was here that Don Carlos, 
the printing of which was mean- 
while proceeding at Leipzig, received 
its completion, and last corrections.t 
It was published in 1786. 

The story of Don Carlos seems 
peculiarly adapted for dramatists. 
The spectacle of a royal youth con- 
demned to death by his father, of 
which happily our European annals 
furnish but another example, is a- 
mong the most tragical that can be 
figured ; the character of that youth, 
the intermixture of bigotry and jea- 
lousy, and love, with the other strong 
passions, Which brought on his fate, 
atlord a combination of circum- 


——— a ae ees 
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stances, affecting in themselves, and 
well calculated for the basis of deeply 
interesting fiction. Accordingly, they 
have not been neglected: Carlos hag 
often been the theme of peony par- 
ticularly since the time when his his- 
tory, recorded by the Abbe St. Réal, 
was exposed in more brilliant co- 
lours to the inspection of every writer, 
and almost of every reader. The 
Abbé St. Réal was a dextrous artist 
in that half-illicit species of compo- 
sition, the historic novel: in the 
course of his operations, he lighted 
on these incidents ; and, b filling 
up according to his fancy, what his- 
torians had only sketched to him, by 
amplifying, beautifying, suppressing 
and arranging, he worked the whole 
into a striking little narrative, dis- 
tinguished by all the symmetry, the 
sparkling graces, the vigorous de- 
scription and keen thought, which 
characterize his other writings. This 
French Sallust, as his countrymen 
have named him, has been a sort of 
benefactor to the dramatists, His 
Conjuraison contre Venise, furnished 
Otway with the outline of his best 
tragedy; Epicaris has more than 
once appeared upon the stage ; and 
Don Carlos has been treated so in 
almost all the languages of Europe. 
Besides Otway’s Carlos, so famous at 
its first appearance, many tragedies 
on this subject have been written ; 


ee a eee 


* The well-written Life, prefixed to the Stuttgard and Tubingen edition of Schiller’s 


works, ms by this Aérner. 


+ In vol. 10 of the Vienna edition of Schiller, are some ludicrous verses, almost his 
sole attempt in the way of drollery, bearing a title equivalent to this: ** To the Right 
Honourable the Board of Washers, the most humble memorial of a downcast Tragic 
Poet, at Loschwita,” of which Doering gives the following account. “ The first of 
Don Carlos being already printed, by Gischen, in Leipzig, the poet, pressed ioe the 
remainder, felt himself obliged to stay behind from an excursion, which the Kérner 


family were making, in a fine autumn day. 


Unluckily, the lady of the house, thinking 


Schiller was to go along with them, had locked all her cupboards and the cellar. Schiller 
found Inmself without meat or drink, or even wood for fuel; still farther exasperated by 
the dabbling of some washer-maids beneath his window, he produced these lines.” The 
poen: is of the kind which cannot be translated ; the first three stanzas are as follows: 


Die Wiische klatscht vor meiner Thiir, 
Es plirrt die Kiichenzofe, 
Und mich, mich fiihrt das Fligelthier 
Zu Konig Philips Hofe. 
Ich eile durch die Gallerie 
Mit sehnellem Schritt, belausche 
Dort die Prinzessin Eboli 
Im siisscn Liebesrausche. 


Schon ruft das schiine Weib: Triumpf! 
Schon hiir *ich—Tod und Hiille ! 

Was hor ‘ich—einen nassen Strumpf 
Greworfcn in die Welle. 
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most of them are gathered to their 
final rest; some are fast going thi- 
ther ; two bid fair to last for ages. 
Schiller and Alfieri have both drawn 
their plot from St. Réal; the former 
has expanded and added ; the latter 
has compressed and abbreviated. 

Schiller’s Carlos is the first of his 
plays that bears the stamp of com- 
ete maturity. The opportunities 
he had enjoyed for extending his 
knowledge of men and things, the 
sedulous practice of the art of com- 
Least the study of purer models, 
iad not been without their full effect. 
Increase of years had done some- 
thing for him; diligence had done 
much more. ‘The ebullience of youth 
is now chastened into the steadfast 
energy of manhood ; the wild enthu- 
siast, that spurned at the errors of 
the world, has now become the en- 
lightened poet that laments their ne- 
cessity, or endeavours ‘to find out 
their remedy. A corresponding alter- 
ation is visible in the external form 
of the work, in its plot and diction. 
The plot is seupivel with great in- 
genuity, embodying the result of 
much study, both dramatic and his- 
torical. The language is blank verse, 
not prose, as in the former works ; it 
is more carefal and regular, less am- 
bitious, but more certain of attain- 
ing its object. Schiller’s mind had 
now reached its full stature: he felt 
and thought more justly ; he could 
better express what he felt and 
thought. 

The merit we noticed in Fiesco, 
the fidelity with which the scene of 
action is brought before us, is ob- 
servable to a still greater degree in 
Don Carlos. The Spanish court, in 
the end of the sixteenth century ; its 
rigid, cold formalities; its cruel, 
bigotted, but proud-spirited gran- 
dees; its inquisitors and priests ; and 
Philip, its head, the epitome at once 
of its good and its bad qualities, in 
all his complex interests, are exhibit- 
ed with wonderful distinctness and 
address. Nor is it at the surface or 
the outward movements alone that 
we look; we are taught the me- 
chanism of their characters,as well 
as shown it in action. The stony- 
reg despot himself must have 
veen an object of peculiar’ study to 
the author. Narrow in his re Ae 


ae dead in his affections, from 
the lord of Europe, Philip 


his bi 
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has existed all his days above men, 


not among them. Locked up within 
himself, a stranger to every generous 
and kindly emotion, his gloomy spirit 
has had no employment but to 
strengthen or increase its own eleva- 
tion, no pleasure but to gratify its 
own self-will. Superstition, harmo- 
nizing with these native tendencies, 
has added to their force, but scarcely 
to their hatefulness: it lends them a 
sort of sacredness in his own eyes, 
and even a sort of horrid dignity in 
ours. Philip is not without a certain 
greatness, the greatness of unlimited 
external power, and a relentless will. 
The scene of his existence is haggard, 
stern, and desolate ; but it is all his 
own, and he seems fitted for it. We 


hate him and fear him; but the t 
has taken care to secure him from 
contempt. 


The contrast both of his father’s 
fortune and character are those of 
Carlos. Few situations of a more 
affecting kind can be imagined, than 
the situation of this young, generous, 
and ill-fated prince. From boyhood 
his heart had been bent on mighty 
things ; he had looked upon the royal 
grandeur that awaited his maturer 
years, only as the means of realizing 
those projects for the good of men, 
which his beneficent soul was ever 
busied with. His father’s dispo- 
sitions, and the temper of the court, 
which admitted no development of 
such ideas, had given the charm of 
concealment to his feelings ; his life 
had been in prospect; and we are 
the more attached to him, that de- 
serving to be glorious and happy, he 
had but expected to be either. Bright 
days, however, seemed approaching ; 
shut out from the communion of the 
Albas and Domingos, among whom 
he lived a stranger, the communion 
of another and far dearer object was 
to be granted him; Elizabeth’s love 
seemed to make him independent 
even of the future, which it painted 
with still richer hues. But in a mo- 
ment she is taken from him by the 
most terrible of all visitations: his 
bride becomes his mother; and the 
stroke that deprives him of her, 
while it ruins him for ever, is more 
deadly, because it cannot be com- 
plained of without sacrilege, and 
cannot be altered by the power of 
fate itself. Carlos, as the poet re- 
presents him, calls forth our tender- 











fair visions of his youth; or if he 
hopes, it is but the gleam of delirium, 


ness of death. His energy survives 
but to, vent itself in. wild gusts of 
reckless passion, or aimless indigna- 
tion. There is a touching poignancy 
in his expression of the bitter me- 
lancholy that oppresses him, in the 
fixedness of misery with which he 
looks upon the faded dreams of 
former years, or the fierce ebullitions 
and dreary pauses of resolution, 
which now prompts him to retrieve 
what he has lost, now withers into 

werlessness, as nature and reason 
tell him that it cannot, must not be 
retrieved. 

Elizabeth, no less moving and at- 
tractive, is also depicted with mas- 
terly skill. If she returns the pas- 
sion of her amiable and once be- 
trothed lover, we but guess at the 
fact ; for so horrible a thought has 
never once been whispered to her 
own gentle and spotless mind. Yet 
her heart bleeds for Carlos; and we 
see that did not the most sacred feel- 
ings of humanity forbid her, there is 
no sacrifice she would not make to 
restore his peace of mind. By her 
soothing fluence she strives to calm 
the agony of his spirit; by. her mild 
winning eloquence she would per- 
suade him, that for Don Carlos other 
objects must remain, when his hopes 
of personal felicity have been. cut 
off; she would change his love for 
her into loye for the millions of 
human beings whose destiny depends 
on his, A meek vestal, yet with the 
aprp ef a queen, and the cou- 
rage of a matron, with every grace- 
ful and generous quality of woman- 
hood, harmoniously blended in her 
nature, she lives in.a scene that is 


fore to her; the iness she 
should have had is a the 
oe must endure is around her ; 
yet she utters no regret, gives way 
to no complaint, but seeks to draw 
from duty itself a compensation for 
the cureless. evi) which duty. has. in- 
flicted, . tragic. queens are 


more imposing and majestic than this 
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Laan, 
Elizabeth of Schiller ; but there is 
none who rules over us with a sway 
so soft and feminine, nore whom we 
feel so much disposed to love as well 


reverence. 
-- The virtues of Elizabeth are 


heightened by comparison with the 
princi les and actions of her attend- 
ant, Princess Eboli. The cha- 
racter of Eboli is full of pomp and 
profession; magnanimity and devo- 
tedness are on her tongue, some sha- 
dow of them even floats in her ‘ima- 
ination ; but they are not rooted in 
r heart; pride, selfi8hness, unlawful 
ion are the only inmates there. 
Her lofty beastings of generosity are 
soon forgot when the success of 
her attachment to Carlos becomes 
hopeless: .the fervour of a selfish 
love once extinguished in her bosom, 
she regards the object of it with 
none but vulgar feelings. Virtue no 
longer according with interest, she 
ceases to be virtuous; from a re- 
jected mistress, the transition to a 
jealous spy is with her natural and 
easy. Yet we do not hate the prm- 
cess; there is a seductive w | 
and grace about her character, which 
makes us lament her vices rather 
than condemn them. The poet has 
drawn her at once false and fair. © 

In delineating Eboli and ° 
Schiller seems as if struggling ag: 
the current of his nature: our feel 
ings towards them are hardly so'se+ 
vere as he intended ; their words and 
deeds, at least those of the Jatter; 
are wicked and repulsive. enough ; 
but we still have a kind of latetit 
persuasion that they meant better 
than they spoke or acted. With the 
Marquis of Posa, he had:a more gé- 
nial task. This Posa, we can éasily! 
perceive, is» the - representative. of 
By ne Baan Jove of 
men, w i i ) i passion, 
S constant feeling! of 


? 


ae my the constant 

is au ; the glowing eloquenée 
with which oedteciecnantainee 
truth, and justice, and humanity, was’ 
such as Schiller too would have! en 
ployed in similar circumstancesy' Fn’ 
some » Posa is the chief cha 
racter of the piece ; there is a \pre~ 


single purpose. Even his friendship 
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for Garlos, grounded on the likeness 
of their minds, and faithful-as it is, 


yet, seems to in this» para- 
mount emotion, for the universal 
interests of man. Aiming: with all 


his force of thought and action, to 
advance the happiness and best rights 
of his fellow creatures ; pursuing 
this noble aim with the skill and 
dignity which it deserves, his mind is 
at once unwearied, earnest, and ‘se- 
rene. He is another Carlos, but 
somewhat older, more experienced, 
and never crossed in hopeless love. 
There is a calm in Posa, 
which no accident of fortune can 
shake. Whether cheering the forlorn 
Carlos into new activity ; whether 
lifting up his voice in the ears ‘of ty- 
rants and inquisitors ; whether taki 
leave of life amid his vast unexecut 
schemes, there is the same sedate 
magnanimity, the same fearless com- 
ure: when the fatal bullet strikes 
im, he dies with the concerns of 
others, not his own, upon his lips. 
He is a reformer, the perfection of 
reformers ; not a revolutionist, but a 
rudent though determined improver. 
His enthusiasm does not burst forth 
in violence, but in manly and en- 
lightened energy; his: eloquence is 
not more moving to the heart, than 
his lofty philosophy is convincing to 
hethendi,: There is a majestic vast- 
ness of thought in his precepts, which 
recommends them to the mind inde-~ 
dently of the beauty of their dress. 
ew passages. of are more 
Ree crane than his last»+m 
to Carlos, through the queen. 
certainty of death seems to pedis 
his spirit with a kind of martyr 
glory ; he is kindled into transport, 
and speaks with a ¢omman 
ower. The pathetic wisdom of the 
ine, ‘Tell him, that when he is a 
man, he must reverence the! dreams 
of his youth,” has often been admired. 
The interview. with ‘Philip is not 


less excellent... There’ is something 


so striking inthe idea of confronting 
the cold solitary. tyrant: with:<<\the 
only, man ‘in all. hig statés' that does 
not need him ;”’ of the voice 
of true manhood for ‘once within the 
gloomy chambers. of' vand 
priestoraft,! that, ‘we can: forgive the 


‘Stretch of | poetic licence by which it “bins 
ee ee 


t vale -all respects. Philip thinks 
hemew iestructorie ctoris a Protestant" 
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a charge which Posa rebuts with 
calm dignity, his object not beéitig sé 
paration and contention, ‘but’ union 
and universal peace. Pasa. seeins 
understand the character of © Phili 
better: he attempts not to awaker 
in his sterile heart any’ fee 

real glory, ‘or the interests'of his 
fellow-men ; he attacks ‘his selfish 
ness and pride, represents’ to‘him the 
intrinsic ‘meanness ‘and ‘misery of a 
throne, however decked with adven- 
titious' pomp, if built on ‘servitude, 





and isolated from the syfpathies and 
interests of others. “Freedom has 
often been the text of poets > it has 


rarely been so well enforced as here, 
« Look round,” exclaims: Posa; ' 


Look round and view God's lordly, uni- 
verse : 

On freedom it is founded, and how rich 

Ts it with freedom ! He, the great Creator, 

Has given the worm its several dew-drop ;. 

Even in the mouldering spaces of décay 

He leaves to Will the pleasutes 6f @ chotee: 

This world of youre !—How narrow and 
how poor ! 

The rustling of s leaf alarins King Philip; 

The lord of Christendom: must quake at 
every virtue. 


Had the character of Posa been 
drawn ten years later, it would have 
been imputed, as all things are, to 
. Se a oops a fain — 

r himself perhaps m ve 
called’'a Jacobin. Happily,’ as‘mat- 
ters stand, theré is retiet for ‘no such 
se tation, ‘It is oo ‘to behold 

aa deliherate ‘éx ae of 
a aigrent an good man’s on 
these ever agitated subjects >" a ‘no- 
ble monument, em ng the liberal 
ideas of his i, in'a beautified 
by his own’ genius, and Tasting’: as its 
other products 

Connected with’ the Superior ex- 
cellence of Posa, critics have re- 
marked a ‘dtamatic: error: whith the 
author himself was the first to ac- 
know] ‘and’ account for.’ The 

& of Posa ‘throw Carlos 
into'the’shadé > the hero’ of "the ‘first 
inde acts is tid longer the y of the 
other two.” mor fed sche tet 
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period, my way of thinking and feeling 
uuderwent, naturally told upon the work [ 
was engaged with, What parts of it had 
at first attracted me, began to produce this 
effect in a weaker degree, and, in the end, 
scareely at all. New ideas, springing up in 
the interim, displaced the former ones; 


Carlos himself had lost my favour, perhaps 
for no other reason, than because I had 
become his senior; and, from the opposite 
cause, Posa had occupied his place. Thus 
I commenced the fourth and fifth acts with 
quite an altered heart. But the first three 
were already in the hands of the public ; 
the plan of the whole could not now be re- 
formed ; nothing therefore remained but to 
suppress the piece entirely, or to fit the se- 
cond half to the first, the best way I could. 


The imperfection alluded to is one 
of which the general reader will 
make no great account: the second 
half is fitted to the first with address 
enough for his purposes. Intent not 
upon applying the dramatic gauge, 
but on being moved and exalted, we 
may peruse the tragedy without no- 
ticing that any such defect exists in 
it. The pity and love we are at first 
taught to feel for Carlos abide with 
us to the last; and though Posa rises 
in importance as the piece proceeds, 
our admiration of his transcendant 
virtues does not obstruct the gentler 
feelings with which we look upon 
the fate of his friend. A certain con- 
fusion, and crowding together of 
events, about the end of the play, is 
the only fault in the plan that strikes 
us with any force. Even this is little 
more than barely perceptible. 

An intrinsic and weightier defect 
is the want of ease and lightness in 
the general composition of the piece ; 
a detect which all its other excel- 
lencies will not prevent us from ob- 
serving. There is action enough in 
the plot, energy enough in the dia- 
logue, and abundance of individual 
beauties in both; but there is 
throughout a certain air of stiffness 
and effort, which abstracts from the 
theatrical illusion. The characters 
do not, as it were, verify their human 
nature, by those thousand little 
touches and nameless turns, which 
distinguish the genius essentially dra- 
matic from the genius -merely poe- 
tical ; the Proteus of the stage from 
the philosophic observer and trained 
imitator of life. We have not those 
careless felicities, those varyings from 
high to low, that air of living free- 
dom, which Shakspeare has accus- 
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tomed us, like spoiled children, to 
look for in every perfect work of this 
species. Schiller is too elevated, too 
regular and sustained in his elevation, 
to be altogether natural. 

Yet with all this, Carlos is a noble 
tragedy. There is a stately massive- 
ness about the structure of it; the 
incidents are grand and affecting; 
the characters powerful, vividly con- 
ceived, and impressively if not com- 
pletely delineated. Of wit and its 
kindred graces Schiller has but a 
slender share: nor among great poets 
is he much distinguished for depth or 
fineness of pathos. But what gives 
him a place of his own, and the 
loftiest of its kind, is the vastness 
and intense vigour of his mind ; the 
splendour of his thoughts and ima- 
gery, and the bold vehemence of his 
passion for the true and the sublime, 
under all their various forms. He 
does not thrill, but he exalts us. His 
genius is impetuous, exuberant, ma- 
jestic; and a heavenly fire gleams 
through all its creations. He trans- 
ports us into a holier and higher 
world than our own; every thing 
around us breathes of force and so- 
lemn beauty. The looks of his he- 
roes may be more staid than those of 
men, the movements of their minds 
may be slower and more calculated ; 
but we yield to the potency of their 
endowments, and the loveliness of 
the scene which they animate. The 
enchantments of the poet are strong 
enough to silence our scepticism : we 
forbear to inquire whether it is true 
or false. 

The celebrity of Alfieri generally 
invites the reader of Don Carlos to 
compare it with Filippo. Both writers 
treat the same subject ; both borrow 
their materials from the same source 
—the nouvelle historique of St. Réal : 
but it is impossible that two power- 
ful minds could have handled one 
given idea in more diverse manners. 
Their excellencies are, in fact, so op* 
posite, that they scarcely come in com- 
petition. Alfieri’s play is short, and 
the characters are few. He describes 
no scene: his personages are not the 
King of Spain and his courtiers, but 
merely men ; their place of action is 
not the Escurial or Madrid, but a 
vacant, objectless platform any where 
in space. In all this, Schiller has.a 
manifest advantage. He paints man- 
ners and opinions, he sets before us a 
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striking pageant, which interests us 
of itself, and gives.a new interest to 
whatever is combined with it. The 
principles of the antique, or perhaps 
rather of the French drama, upon 
which Alfieri worked, permitted no 
such delineation. In the style there 
is the same diversity. A severe sim- 
plicity uniformly marks Allfieri’s 
style ; in his whole tragedy there is 
not a single figure. A hard empha- 
tic brevity is all that distinguishes 
his language from that of prose. 
Schiller, we have seen, abounds with 
noble metaphors, and all the warm 
exciting eloquence of poetry. It is 
only in expressing the character of 
Philip that Alfieri has a clear supe- 
riority. Without the aid of super- 
stition, which his rival, especially in 
the catastrophe, employs to such ad- 
vantage, Alfieri has exhibited in his 
Filippo a picture of unequalled 
power. Obscurity is justly said to 
be essential to terror and sublimity ; 
and Schiller has enfeebled the effect 
of his tyrant, by letting us behold 
the most secret recesses of his spi- 
rit: we understand him better, but 
we fear him less. Alfieri does not 
show us the internal combination of 
Filippo ; it is from its workings alone, 
that we judge of his nature. Mys- 
tery, and the shadow of horrid cru- 
elty, brood over his Filippo: it is 
only a transient word or act, that 
gives us here and there a glimpse of 
his fierce, implacable, tremendous 
soul; a short and dubious glimmer 
that reveals to us the abysses of his 
being, dark, lurid, and terrific, “ as 
the throat of the infernal Pool.” 
Alfieri’s Filippo is about the most 
wicked man that human imagination 
has conceived. 

Alfieri and Schiller were again un- 
conseious competitors, in the history 
of Mary Stuart. But the works be- 
fore us give a truer specimen of their 
comparative merits. Schiller seems 
to have the greater genius; Alfieri 
the more commanding character. Al- 
fieri's greatness rests on the stern 
concentration of fiery passion, under 
the dominion of an adamantine will : 
this was his own make of mind; and 
he represents it, with strokes in 
themselves devoid of charm, but in 
their union, terrible as a prophetic 
seroll. Schiller’s moral force is com- 
mensurate with his intellectual gifts, 
and nothing more. The mind of the 
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one is like the ocean, beautiful in its 
strength, smiling in the radiance of 
summer, and washing luxuriant and 
romantic shores: thatofthe otherislike 
some black unfathomable lake placed 
far amid the melancholy mountains ; 
bleak, solitary, desolate ; but girdled 
with grim sky-piercing cliffs, over- 
shadowed with storms, and illu- 
minated only by the red glare of the 
lightning. Schiller is magnificent in 
his expansion; Alfieri is overpower- 
ing in his condensed energy: the first 
inspires us with greater admiration ; 
the last with greater awe. 

This tragedy of Carlos was re- 
ceived with immediate and universal 
approbation. In the closet, and on 
the stage, it excited the warmest ap- 
plauses, equally among the learned 
and unlearned. Schiller’s expecta- 
tions had not been so high: he knew 
both the excellencies and the faults 
of his work ; but he had not antici- 
pated that the former would be so 
instantaneously recognised. The plea- 
sure of this new celebrity came upon 
him, therefore, heightened by sur- 

rise. Had dramatic eminence been 

is sole object, he might now have 
slackened his exertions; the public 
had already ranked him as the first of 
their writers in that favourite de- 
partment. But this limited ambition 
was not his moving principle; nor 
was his mind of that sort for which 
rest is provided in this world. The 
primary disposition of his nature 
urged him to odgrewe toil: the 
great aim of his life, the unfolding of 
his mental powers, was of those which 
admit but a relative not an absolute 
progress. New ideas of perfection 
arise as the former have been reach- 
ed: the student is always attaining, 
never has attained. 

Schiller’s worldly circumstances, 
too, were of a kind well calculated 
to prevent excess of quietism. He 
was still drifting at large on the tide 
of life: he was crowned with lau- 
rels, but without ahome. His heart, 
warm and affectionate, fitted to en- 
joy the domestic blessings which it 
longed for, was allowed to form no 
ig sinryoe attachment: he felt that 

e was unconnected, solitary in the 
world ; cut off from the exercise of 
his kindlier sympathies ; or if tasting 
such pleasures, it was “ snatching 
them rather than partaking of them 
calmly.” The vuigar desire of wealth 





and station never entered his mind 
for an instant: but as years were 
added to his age, the delights of 
peace and continuous comfort were 
fast becoming more acceptable than 
any other; and he looked with 
anxiety to have a resting-place amid 
his wanderings, to be a man among 
his fellow men. 

For all these wishes, Schiller saw 
that the only chance of fulfilment 
depended on unwearied perseverance 
in his literary occupations. Yet 
though his activity was unabated, 
aud the calls on it were increasing 
rather than diminished, its direction 
was gradually changing. The drama 
had long been stationary, and of late 
been falling in his estimation: the 
difficulties of the art, as he viewed it 
at present, had been overcome, and 
new conquests invited him in other 
quarters. The latter part of Carlos 
he had written as a task rather than 
a pleasure ; he contemplated no far- 
ther undertaking connected with the 
stage. For a time, indeed, he seems 
to have wavered among a multiplicity 
of enterprizes ; now solicited to this, 
and now to that, without being able 
to fix decidedly on any. The restless 
ardour of his mind is evinced by the 
number and variety of his attempts ; 
its fluctuation by the circumstance 
that all of them are either short in 
extent, or left in the state of frag- 
ments. Of the former kind are his 
lyrical productions, many of which 
were composed about this period, 
during intervals from more serious 
labours. The character of these per- 
formances is such as his former 
writings gave us reason to expect. 
With a deep insight into life, and a 
keen and comprehensive sympathy 
with its sorrows and enjoyments, 
there is combined that impetuosity 
of feeling, that swelling pomp of 
thought and imagery which belong to 
Schiller. If he had now left the 
drama, it was clear that his mind 
was still overflowing with the ele- 
ments of poetry; dwelling among 
the grandest conceptions, and the 
boldest or finest emotions ; thinking 
intensely and profoundly, but deco- 
rating its thoughts with those graces, 
which other faculties than the under- 
standing are required to afford them. 
With | these smaller pieces, Schiller 
occupied himself at intervals of lei- 
sure throughout the remainder of his 
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life. Some of them are to be classed 
among the most finished efforts of his 
genius. The Walk, the Song of the 
Bell, contain exquisite delineations of 
the fortunes and history of man; the 
Ritter Toggenburg is one of the most 
tender an me ballads to be 
found in any language. 

Of me gf 0g the most noted 
written about this time, the Free- 
thinking of Passion, (Freygeisterey der 
Leidenschaft) is said to have ort- 
ginated in a real attachment. The 
lady, whom some hiogren pers of 
Schiller introduce to us, by the mys- 
terious designation of the “ Fraulein 
A * * *, one of the first beauties in 
Dresden,” seems to have made a 
deep impression on the heart of the 
poet. They tell us that she sat for 
the picture of the Princess Eboli, in 
his Don Carlos; that he paid his 
court to her with the most impas- 
sioned fervour, and the extreme of 
generosity. They add one or two 
anecdotes of dubious authenticity ; 
which, as they illustrate nothing, but 
show us only that love could make 
Schiller crazy, as it is said to make 
all gods and men, we shall use the 
freedom to omit. | 

This enchanting and not inexora- 
ble spinster perhaps displaced the 
Manheim Laura from her throne ; 
but the gallant assiduities, which 
she required or allowed, seem not to 
have abated the zeal of her admirer 
in his more profitable undertakings. 
Her reign, we suppose, was brief, 
and without abiding influence. Schil- 
ler never wrote or thought with 
greater diligence than while at Dres- 
den. Partially occupied with con- 
ducting his Thalia, or with those 
more slight poetical performances, 
his mind was hovering among a mul- 
titude of weightier plans, and seizing 
with avidity any hint that might as- 
sist in directing its attempts. To this 
state of feeling, we are probably in- 
debted for the Geisterseher, a novel, 
naturalized in our circulating libra- 
ries, by the title of the Ghost-seer, 
two volumes of which were pub- 
lished about this time. The king of 
quacks, the renowned Cagliostro was 
now playing his dextrous game at 
Paris ; harrowing up the souls of the 
curious and gullible monde of that 


capital, by various thaumaturgic 
feats; raising the dead from their 
graves; and, what was more to the 
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purpose,’ raisirig’ himself from the 
station of a poor Sicilian latquey to 
that of 2 sumptuous atid extravagant 
count: ‘Phe noise of ‘his exploits ‘ap- 
pears to have given rise'to this work 
of Schiller’s. Tt is an’ attempt to ex- 
emplify the process ‘of hoodwinking 
an acute but too sensitivé man}; of 
workingon the latent germ of super- 
stition, which exists beneath his out- 
ward scepticism ; harassing his mind 
by the terrors of magic—the magic 
of chemistry and natural philosophy, 
and natural cunning,—till, racked by 
doubts and agonizin fears, and 
plunging from one depth of dark un- 
certainty into another, he is driven at 
length to still his ‘scruples’ in the 
bosom of the Infall?ble Church. The 
incidents are contrived with con- 
siderable address, displaying a’ fa- 
miliar acquaintance, not only with 
several branches of science, but also 
with some curious forms of life and 
human nature. One or two charac- 
ters are forcibly drawn ; particularly 
that of the amiable but feeble Count, 
the’ victim of ‘the operation.’ The 
strange foreigner, with the visage of 
stone, who conducts the business of 
mystification, strikes us also, though 
we'see but little of him. The work 
contains some vivid description, some 
passages of deep tragical effect: it 
has a vein of keen observation ; in 
general, a certain rugged power, 
which might excite regret that it was 
néver finished. But Schiller found 
that his views had been mistaken: 
it was thought that he meant only to 
electrify his readers, by an accumula- 
tion of surprising horrors, in a novel 
of the Mrs. Radcliffe’ fashion. He 
felt, in consequerice, discouraged to 
proceed ; and finally abandoned it. 
Schiller was, in fact, growing tired 
of fictitious’ writing. Imagination 
was with him a strong, not ati ex- 
clusive, perhaps not even a predo-’ 
minating faculty: in the sublimest’ 
flights of his genius, intellect is a 
quality as conspicuous as any other F 


we are frequently not more delighted 
with ‘the grandéuf of the drapery in’ 


which he clothes his thoughts, than 
with the grandeur of the thoughts 
themselves. ‘I'o a mind so‘ restless, 
the cultivation of all its powers was’ 
a pte nptory want; Mm-oné so earn- 
est; the fove ‘of truth was “sure to be 
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in the dreamy scenes of thi 'imagina~ 
tion, he had often’ cast'a longing Took, 
and sometimes made a hurried in- 


road, into the calmer ‘provinces of 
reason: but the first effervescence Of 
youth was past, and now, more than 
ever, the fire ‘of  conitemplating ‘or 
painting things ~as they should be, 
began to yield to the love of know- 
ig things as they are.’ The ten- 
dency of his mind’ was gradually 
changing ; he was about to enter on 
a new field of enterprize, where new 
triumphs awaited him. 

For a time, he had hesitated what 
to choose; at length he began to 
think of History. “As a leading ob- 
ject of pursuit, “this promised him 

culiar advantages. It was new to 

im ; and fitted to employ some of 
his most valuable ffs. It was 
grounded on reality, for which, as we 
have said, his taste was now ie a 
stronger; its mighty revolutions an 
events, and the seyret | cha- 
racters that figure in it, would like- 
wise present him with things great 
and ‘moving, for which his taste had 
always been strong. As recording 
the past transactions, and indicating 
the prospects of nations, it could not 
fait to be delightful to one, for whom 
not only human nature was a matter 
of most fascinating speculation, but 
who Jooked on’all mankind with the 
sentiments of a brother, feeling truly 
what he often said, that “he had no 
dearer wish than’ to see every living 
mortal happy and contented with 
his lot.” To alf these advantages 
anothér of an humbler ‘sort was 
added, bat one which the nature of 
his situation forbade him to lose 
sight of. The study of history, while 
it afforded him a subject of con- 
tinuous and regular éxertion, would 
also afford him, what was even more’ 
essential, the ‘necessary competence, 
for which he felt reluctant any longer 
to’ depend on the resources of poetry, 
but which the produce ‘of his pen’ 
was now the only means he had of 
realizing: ~ deinrcegie§ 

For thes reasons, he decided on 
commencing the business of histo- 
rian. The composition of Don Car- 
los had alread led him'‘to investigate’ 
the state’ of Spain undér Philip IT. ;' 
and, being ‘little ‘satisfied with Wat-, 
son’s clear but shallow’ work on that 
reign, he had’ turned t6:the orljinal” 
= ‘of information; the ‘wiitings® 
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of Grotius, Strada, De Thou, and 
many.others. Investigating these with 
his usual fidelity and eagerness, the 
Revolt of the Netherlands had, by 
degrees, become familiar to his 
thoughts; distinct in many parts 
where it was previously obscure ; 
and attractive, as it naturally must 
be to a temper such as his. He now 
determined that his first historical 
performance should be a narrative of 
that event. He resolved to explore 
the minutest circumstances of its rise 
and progress ; to arrange the mate- 
rials he might collect, in a more phi- 
losophical order ; to interweave with 
them the general opinions he had 
formed, or was forming on many 
points of polity, and national or in- 
dividual Bima hd y and, if possible, 
to animate the whole with that warm 
sympathy, which, in a lover of free- 
dom, this most glorious of her tri- 
umphs naturally called forth. 

In the filling up of such an out- 
line, there was scope enough for dili- 
gence. But it was not in Schiller’s 
nature to content himself with ordi- 
nary efforts: no sooner did a project 
take hold of his mind, than rallying 
round it all his accomplishments ten 
capabilities, he stretched it out into 
something so magnificent and com- 
recagp that little less than a 
ifetime would have been sufficient 
to effect it. This history of the Re- 
volt of the Netherlands, which form. 
ed his chief study, he looked upon 
but as one branch of the great sub- 
ject he was yet destined to engage 
with. History at large, in all its 
bearings, was now his final aim; and 
his mind was continually occupied 
with plans for acquiring, improving, 
and diffusing, the knowledge of it. 

Of these plans many never reached 
a describable shape ; very few reach- 
ed even partial execution. One of the 
latter sort was an intended History 
of the most remarkable Conspiracies 
and Revolutions, in the middle and 
later ages. A first volume of the 
work was published in 1787. Schil- 
ler's part in it was trifling ; scarcely 
more than that of a translator and 
editor. St. Réal’s Conspiracy of Bed- 
mar against Venice, here furnished 
with an extended introduction, is the 
best piece in the book. Indeed, St. 
Real seems first to have set him on 
this task : the Abbé had already sig- 
nified his predilection for plots and 
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revolutions, and given a fine sample 
of his powers in treating such mat- 
ters. What Schiller did was to ex- 
pand this idea, and communicate a 
systematic form to it. His work 
might have been curious and valua- 
ble, had it been completed: but the 
pressure of other engagements, the 
necessity of limiting his views to the 
Netherlands, prevented this, for the 
present ; it was afterwards forgotten, 
and never carried farther. 


Such were Schiller’s occupations 
while at Dresden: their extent and 
variety are proof enough that idleness 
was not among his vices. It was, in 
truth, the opposite extreme, in which 
he erred. He wrote and thought 
with an impetuosity beyond what 
nature could always endure. . His 
intolerance of interruptions first put 
him on the plan of studying by night ; 
an alluring but pernicious practice, 
which began. at Dresden, and was 
never afterwards forsaken. His re- 
creations breathed a similar spirit; 
he loved to be much alone, and 
strongly moved. The banks. of the 
Elbe were the favourite resort of his 
mornings: here wandering in soli- 
tude amid groves and lawns, and 
yreen and beautiful places, he aban-, 
doned his mind to delicious musings ; 
watched the fitful current of his 
thoughts, as they came sweeping 
through his soul in their vague, fan- 
tastic, gorgeous forms ; pleased him-; 
self with the transient images of 
memory and hope ; or meditated on 
the cares and studies, which had, 
lately been employing, and were 
again soon to employ him. At times, 
he might be seen floating on the river, 
in a gondola, feasting himself with 
the loveliness of earth and sky,. He 
delighted most to be there, when, 
tempests were abroad; his unquiet 
spirit found a solace in the expres-, 
sion of its own unrest on the. face of 
nature ; danger lent a charm to. his 
situation; he felt in harmony with 
the scene, when the rack was sweep- 
ing stormfully across the heavens, 
and the forests were sounding in the 
breeze, and the river was rolling its 
chafed waters into wild eddying 
heaps. 

Yet before the darkness summoned 


him exclusively to his tasks, Scbiller, 


commonly. devoted a portion of his 
day to the pleasures of society. Could 
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he have found enjoyment in the flat- 
teries of admiring hospitality, » his 
present fame would have procured 
them for him in abundance. But 
these things were not to Schiller’s 
taste. His opinion of the ‘“ flesh- 
flies” of Leipzig we have already 
geen: he retained the same Ssen- 
timents throughout all his life. The 
idea of being what we call a lion is 
offensive enough to any man, of not 
more than common vanity, or less 
than common understanding ; it was 
doubly offensive to him. His pride 
and his modesty alike forbade it. 
The delicacy of his nature, aggra- 
vated into shyness by his education 
and his habits, rendered situations of 
display more than usually painful to 
him; the digtto praetereuntium was a 
sort of celebration he was far from 
coveting. In the circles of fashion, 
he appeared unwillingly, and seldom 
to advantage: their glitter and pa- 
rade were foreign to his disposition ; 
their strict ceremonial cramped the 
play of his mind. Hemmed in, as 
by invisible fences, among the in- 
tricate barriers of etiquette, so feeble, 
so inviolable, he felt constrained and 
helpless ; alternately chagrined and 
indignant. It was the giant among 
pigmies ; Gulliver, in Lilliput, tied 
down by a thousand packthreads. 
But there were more congenial minds, 
with whom he could associate ; more 
familiar scenes, in which he found 
the pleasures he was seeking. Here 
Schiller was himself; frank, unem- 
barrassed, pliant to the humour of 
the hour. His conversation was de« 
lightful, abounding at once in rare 
and simple charms. Besides the in- 
tellectual riches which it carried with 
it, there was that flow of kindliness 
aud unaffected good humour, which 
can render dulness itself agreeable. 
Schiller had many friends in Dres- 
den, who loved him as a man, while 
they admired him as a writer. Their 
intercourse was of the kind he liked, 
sober, as well as free and mirthful. 
It was the careless, calm, honest 
effusion of his feelings that he want- 


ed, not the noisy tumults and coarse, 


delirium of dissipation. For this, 
under any of its forms, he at no time 
showed the smallest relish. 

A visit to Weimar had long been 
one of Schiller’s projects: he now 
first accomplished it in 1787. Saxony 
had been, for ages, the Attica of 


‘than this. 
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Germany ; Weimar had, of late, be- 


come its Athens. In this literary 
city, Schiller found, what he expect- 
ed, welcome and brotherhood with 
men of kindred minds, Goethe was 
absent on his travels at the time ; 
but Herder and Wieland were there. 
Both received him cordially ; with 
the latter he soon formed a most 
friendly intimacy. Wieland, the Nes- 
tor of German letters, was grown 
gray in the service: Schiller re- 
verenced him as a father, and was 
treated by him asason. “ We shall 
have bright hours,” he said ; ** Wie- 
land is still young, when he loves.” 
Wieland had long edited the Deutsche 
Mercur : in consequence of their con- 
nexion, Schiller now took part in 
contributing to that work. Some of 
his smaller poems, one or two frag- 
ments of the History of the Nether- 
lands, and the Letters on Don Carlos 
first appeared here. His own Thalia 
still continued to come out at Leip- 
zig. With these for his parerga, with 
the Belgian Revolt bor his chief 
study, and the best society of Ger- 
many for his leisure, Schiller felt no 
wish to leave Weimar. With the 
place and what it held, he was so 
much contented, that he thought of 
selecting it for his permanent abode. 
“ You know the men,” he writes, 
* of whom Germany is proud; a 
Herder, a Wieland, with their bre- 
thren; and one wall now encloses me 
and them. What excellencies are in 
Weimar! In this city, at least in this 
territory, I mean to settle for my life, 
and at length once more to get a 
country.” 

So occupied and so intentioned, he 
continued to reside at Weimar. Some 
months after his arrival, he received 
an invitation from his early patroness 
and kind protectress, the Frau von 
Wollzogen, to come and visit her at 
Bauerbach. Schiller went accord- 
ingly to this his ancient city of re- 
fuge ; he again found all the warm 
hospitality, which he had of old ex- 

rienced, when its character could 
ess be mistaken; but his excursion 
thither produced more lasting effects 
At Rudolstadt, where he 


staid for a time on occasion of this 

journey, he met with a new friend. 

It was here that he first saw the 

Fraiilein Lengefield, a lady. whose 

attractions made him loth to leave 

— and eager to return. | 
2 
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Next year he did return ; he lived 
from May till November, there or in 
the neighbourhood. He was busy as 
usual, and he visited the Lengefield 
family almost every day. Schiller’s 
views on marriage, his longing for 
“ a civic and domestic existence,” 
we already know. “ To be united 
with a person,” he had said, * that 
shares our sorrows and our joys, that 
responds to our feelings, that moulds 
herself so pliantly, so closely to our 
humours; reposing on her calm and 
warm affection, to relax our spirit 
from a thousand distractions, a thou- 
sand will wishes and tumultuous 

assions; to dream away all the 

itterness of fortune, in the bosom of 
domestic enjoyment —this is the true 
delight of life.’ Some years had 
elapsed since he expressed these sen- 
timents, which time had confirmed, 
not weakened: the presence of the 
Fraiilein Lengefield awoke them into 
fresh activity. He loved this lady ; 
the return of love, with which she 
honoured him, diffused a sunshine 
over all his troubled world; and, if 
the wish of being hers excited more 
impatient thoughts about the settle- 
ment of his condition, it also gave 
him fresh strength to attain it. He 
was full of occupation, while in Ru- 
dolstadt ; ardent, serious, but not 
unhappy. His literary projects were 
proceeding as before; and, besides 
the enjoyment of virtuous love, he 
had that of intercourse with many 
worthy and some kindred minds. 

Among these, the chief in all res- 
— was Goethe. It was during 

is present visit, that Schiller first 
met with this illustrious person ; 
concerning whom, both by reading 
and report, his expectations had been 
raised so high. No two men, both 
of exalted genius, could be possessed 
of more different sorts of excellence, 
than the tw> that were now brought 
together, in a large company of their 
mutual friends. ‘The English reader 
may form some conception of the 
contrast, by figuring an interview 
hetween Shakspeare and Milton.— 
The mind of the one plays calmly, 
in its capricious and inimitable 
Sete over all the provinces of 

uman interest; the other con- 
centrates powers as vast, but far less 
vartous on a few objects; the one 
is eatholie, the other is sectarian. 
The first is endowed ‘with an all- 
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comprehending spirit; skilled, as if 
by personal experience, In all _the 
modes of human passion and opinion ; 
therefore, tolerant of all; peaceful, 
collected ; fighting for no class: of 
men or principles ; rather looking on 
the world, and the various battles 
waging in it, with the quiet eye of 
one already reconciled to the py A 
of their issues ; but pouring over all 
the forms of many coloured life, the 
light of a deep and subtle intellect, 
and the decoration of an overflowing 
fancy ; and allowing men and things 
of every shape and hue to have their 
own free scope in his conception, as 
they have it in the world where Pro- 
vidence has placed them. The other 
is earnest, devoted ; struggling with 
a thousand mighty projects of im- 

rovement ; feeling more intensely as 

e feels more narrowly; rejecting 
vehemently, choosing vehemently ; at 
war with the one half of things, in 
love with the other half; hence dis- 
satisfied, impetuous, without inter- 
nal rest, and scarcely conceiving the 
possibility of such a state. Apart 
from the difference of their opinions 
and mental culture, Shakspeare and 
Milton seem to have stood in some stich 
relation as this to each other, in: re- 
gard to the primary structureof their 
minds. So likewise, in many points, 
was it with Goethe and Schiller. 
The external circumstances of the 
two were, moreover, such as to 
augment their several peculiarities. 
Goethe was in his thirty-ninth year; 
and had long since found his proper 
rank and settlement in life: Schiller 
was ten years younger, and still 
without a fixed. destiny; and for 
both these reasons the great frame- 
work of thought, the leading views 
on all subjects, though formed, were 
less likely with him to be chastened 
and matured. In such cireumstanees, 
we can hardly wonder that on Schil- 
ler's part the first impression was 
not a very pleasant one. Goethe sat 
talking of Italy (from which he was 
just returned), and of art, and tra- 
velling, and all things under heaven, 
with that flow of intelligence, sar- 
casm, humour, and good nature, 
which is said to render him: the 
best talker now alive. Schiller sat 


over against him, in quite a different 
mood: he felt hisnatural constraint in- 
creased under the influence of a man 
£0 opposite im nature ; so potent in 
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resources, So singular and so expert 
in using them; a man whom he 
could not agree with, and knew not 
how to conwradict. Soon after their 
interview he thus writes: 


On the whole, this personal meeting has 
not at all diminished the great idea, in 
truth, which I had previously formed of 
Goethe ; but T doubt whether we shall ever 
come into any close communication with 
each other. Much that still interests me 
has already had its epoch with-him. His 
whole nature is, from its very origin, other- 
wise constructed than mine; his world is 
not my world; our modes of conceiving 
things appear to be essentially different. 
From such a conjunction, no secure and 
substantial intimacy can result. Time will 
try. 

Time, in fact, soon showed that, 
in this first impression, Schiller had 
been wrong. Goethe was not en- 
tirely the man he had been taken 
for ; nor had his feelings correspond- 
ed to those of his new acquaintance. 
Under the embarrassment of Schil- 
ler’s manner, Goethe had not failed 
to observe the strength and noble- 
ness of heart, which equally with ge- 
nius distinguished the former. Rightly 
appreciating this retiring delicacy of 
nature, and not loving him the less 
on that account, he determined to 
make the first advances to a friendly 
union ; and was not long in gaining 
the affectionate esteem of a man, 
whom he had before impressed with 
reverence, and whom he now courted 
A strict similarity 
of characters is not necessary, or 
perhaps very favourable, to friend- 
ship. To render it complete, each 
party must no doubt be competent 
to understand the other; both must 
be possessed of dispositions kindred 
in their great lineaments: but the 
pleasure of comparing our ideas and 
emotions is heightened, when there is 
*< likeness in unlikeness.” ‘ The same 
sentiments, different opinions,” Rous- 
seau conceives to he the best mate- 
rial of friendship: reciprocity of kind 
words and actions is more effectual 
than all. Luther loved Melancthon ; 
Johnson was not more the friend of 
Edmund Burke than of Doctor Le- 
vitt. Goethe and Schiller met again: 


as they lived together at Weimar, 
and saw each other oftener, they liked 
each other better ; they became as- 
sociates, friends ; and the harmony 
of their intercourse, strengthened by 
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many subsequent communities of ob- 
ject, was never interrupted, till death 
put an end to it. oethe, in his 
time, has done many glorious things ; 
but few on which he should look 
back with greater pleasure than. his 
treatment of Schiller. Literary friend- 
ships are said to be precarious, and 
of rare occurrence: the rivalry of 
interest disturbs their continuance ; 
a rivalry greater, where the subject 
of competition is one so vague, im~ 
palpable, and fluctuating, as the fa- 
vour of the public ; where the feel- 
ing to be gratified is one so nearly 
allied to vanity, the most irritable, 
arid, and selfish feeling of the hu- 
man heart. Had Goethe's prime 
motive heen the love of fame, he 
must have viewed with repugnance 
the rising genius, advancing with 
such rapid strides to dispute with 
him the palm of intellectual primacy ; 
and if a sense of his own dignity 
had withheld him from offering ob- 
structions, or uttering any whisper 
of discontent, there is none but a 
truly patrician spirit that would cor- 
dially have offered aid. To bein 
secretly hostile and openly indif- 
ferent, the next resource was to en- 
act the patron; to solace vanity, by 
helping whom he could not hinder, 
and who could do without his 
help. Goethe adopted neither of 
these plans. It reflects much credit 
on him that he acted as he did. 
Eager to forward Schiller’s views by 
exerting all the influence within his 
power, he succeeded in effecting this ; 
and what was still more difficult, in 
suffering the character of benefactor 
to merge in that of equal. They be- 
came not friends only, but fellow- 
labourers; a connection productive 
of important consequences in the 
history of both, particularly of the 
younger and more undirected of the 
two. ) , 
Meanwhile, the History of the Re- 
volt of the United Netherlands was in 
art before the world; the first vo- 
ume came, out in 1788. Schiller’s 
former writings had given proofs of 
powers so great and various, such 
an extent of general intellectual 
sirength, and so deep an acquaint- 
ance, both practical and scientific, 
with the art of composition, that in 
a subject like history, no ordinary 
work was to be looked for from, his 
hands. With diligence in accumu- 
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lating materials, and patient care in 
elaborating them, he could’ scarcely 
fail to attain distinguished excellence. 
The present volume was well cal- 
culated to fulfil such expectations. 
The Revolt of the Netherlands pos- 
sesses all the common requisites of a 
good history, and many which are 
in some degree peculiar to itself. The 
information it conveys is minute and 
copious ; we have all the circum- 
stances of the case, remote and 
near, set distinctly before us. Yet, 
such is the skill of the arrangement, 
these are at once briefly and im- 

. ry" b 4 
pressively presented. The work is 
not stretched out into a continuous 
narrative; but gathered up into 
masses, which are successively ex- 
hibited to view, the minor facts being 
grouped around some leading one, 
to which, as to the central object, our 
attention is chiefly directed. This 
method of combining the details of 
events,—of proceeding, as it were, 
per saltum, trom eminence to emi- 
nence, and thence surveying the sur- 
rounding country,—is undoubtedly 
the most philosophical of any: but 
few men are equal to the task of 
effecting it rightly. It must be exe- 
cuted by a mind able to look on all 
its facts at once ; to disentangle their 
perplexities, referring each to its 
proper head; and to choose, often 
with extreme address, the station 
from which the reader is to view 
them. Without this, or with this 
inadequately done, a work on such a 
plan would be intolerable. Schiller 
has accomplished it in great per- 
fection; the whole scene of affairs 
was evidently clear before his own 
eye, and he did not want expertness 
to discriminate and seize its dis- 
tinctive features. The bond of cause 
and consequence he never loses sight 
of; and over each successive portion 
ot his narrative he pours the light of 
that intellectual and imaginative 
power, which all his prior writings 
had displayed. His reflections, ex- 
pressed or implied, are the fruit of 
strong, comprehensive, penetrating 
thought. His descriptions are vivid: 
his characters are studied with a 
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keen sagacity, and set before us in 
their most striking points of view ; 
those of Egmont and Orange occur 
to every reader as a rare union of 
perspicacit y and eloquence. The work 
has a look of order ; of beauty joined 
to calm, reposing foree. Had it heen 
completed, it might have ranked as 
the very best of Schiller’s prose com- 
positions. But no second volume 
ever came to light ; and the first con- 
cludes at the entrance of Alba into 
Brussels. Two fragments alone, the 
Siege of Antwerp, and the Passage of 
Alba’s army, both living pictures, 
show us still farther what he might 
have done had he proceeded. The 
surprising and often highly  pic- 
turesque movements of this war, the 
devotedness of the Dutch, their ‘he- 
roic achievement of liberty, were not 
destined to be painted by the glow- 
ing pen of Schiller, whose heart and 
mind were alike so qualified to do 
them justice.* 

The accession of reputation, which 
this work procured its author, was 
the only or the principal advantage he 
derived from it. Eichhorn, Professor 
of History, was at this time about to 
leave the university of Jena: Goethe 
had already introduced his friend to 
the special notice of the Duchess 
Amelia, the accomplished Regent of 
Sachsen-Weimar; he now joined 
with Voigt, the head chaplain of the 
court, in soliciting the vacant chair 
for him. Seconded by the general 
voice, and the persuasion of the 
Princess herself, he succeeded : Schil- 
ler was appointed Professor at Jena ; 
he went thither in 1789. 

With Schiller’s removal to Jena, 
begins a new epoch in his publie and 
private hfe. His connection with 
Goethe, of which this removal was 
in part the consequence, became se- 
cured and cemented by the change: 
Jena is but a few miles distant from 
Weimar; and the two friends, both 
settled in public offices belonging to 
the same Government, had daily op- 
portunities of interchanging visits 
and communications. Schiller’s wan- 
derings were now concluded: with a 
heart tired of so fluctuating an exist- 





* If we mistake not, Madame de Staél, in her Révolution Francaise, had this per- 
furmance of Schiller’s in her eye. Her work is constructed ona similar though a rather 


looser plan of arrangement : 


the execution of it bears the same relation to that of Schiller : 


it Is less irregular ; more ambitious in its rhetoric ; inferior in precision, though often not 


m force of thought and imagery. 
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ence, but not despoiled of its capa- 
city for relishing a calmer one ; with. 
a mind experienced by much and va- 
ried intercourse with men ;: full of. 
knowledge and of plans to turn it to 
account, he could now repose himself 
in the haven of domestic comforts, 
and look forward to days of more 
unbroken exertion, and more whole- 
some and permanent enjoyment than 
hitherto had fallen to his lot. In the 
lebruary following his settlement at 
Jena, he received the hand of the 
Vraiilein Lengefield; a happiness, 
with the prospect of which, he had 
long associated all the. pleasures 
which he hoped for from the future. 
A few months after this event, he 
thus expressed himself, in writing to 
a friend : 

Life is quite a different thing by the side 
of a beloved wife, than so forsaken and 
alone,—even in summer. Beautiful na- 
ture | I now for the first time fully enjoy 
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it, live in it. The world again clothes it- 
self around me in_ poetic forms; old feel- 


‘ings are again awakening in my breast. 


What a lite I ain leading here! I look 
with a glad mind about me; my heart 
finds a perennial contentment without it ; 
my spirit so fine, so refreshing a nourish- 
ment. My existence is settled i harmo-' 
nious composure ; not strained and im 
sioned, but and clear. I to: 
my future destiny with a cheerful heart ;, 
now when standing at the wished-for 
I wonder with myself how it all has : 
pened, so far beyond my expectations. 
Fate has conquered the difficulties for me ;, 
it has, I may say, forced me to the mark. 
From the future, I hope for every. thing. 
A few years, and I shall liye - the full en- 
joyment of my spirit; nay, I ex my 
a bs youth will she’ sendwrdd po ate § 
poetic life will give it me again. 

To what extent these smiling hopes 
were realized will be seen in the next 
and concluding Part of this Biogra- 


phy. 








STANZAS 


FROM THB ITALIAN OF 


LORENZO DE MEDICI. 
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1. 


Fottow that fervour, O devoted spirit ! 
With which thy Saviour’s goodness fires thy breast ; 
Go where it draws,—and when it calls—Oh! hear it, 
It is thy Shepherd’s voice, and leads to rest. 


2. 


in this thy new devotedness of feelin 
Suspicion, i Bei have no claim ; 


Sure Hope is hig 


t happiness revealing, 


With peace, and gentleness, and purest fame. 


3. 


For, in thy holy and thy happy sadness, 


If tears or sighs are sometimes sown by thee ; 
In the pure regions of immortal gladness 


Sweet and eternal shall thine harvest be. 


A. 


Leave them to say— This people’s meditation 
Is vain and idle !”—sit with ear,and eye 
Fix’d upon Curist—in child-like dedication, 
O thou inhabitant of Bethany. B. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE LETTERS TO DRAMATISTS. 


My honour is in pawn for a “* mo- 
derate Postscript” to these Letters: 
that is, of course, a moderately short 
one, or, in other words, an immode- 
rately long one. The truth is, the 
six letters which I have already ad- 
dressed to the Dramatists of the Day 
do not contain above a sixth part of 
what would complete the subject ; 
there are numberless other points 
connected with tragedy, whichI could 
dilate upon, with more satisfaction to 
myself, mie than advantage to 
my readers: Muchas I have said in 
these letters upon a very few subjects, 
I have not.said all I had to say, even 
upon them. Neither have I alluded 
to many other distinct particulars, in 
which | think the Dramatists of the 
Day deficient or reprehensible. I 
have cursorily noticed the meagre- 
ness of their plots, and have enlarged 
somewhat profusely upon the ultra- 
poetry of their language: the third 
great province of the tragedist, deli- 
neation of character, I have left 
wholly untouched, with several mi- 
nor considerations. Nevertheless, I 
merely wish to recapitulate, here, a 
few leading principles of dramatic 
composition propounded in these let- 
ters, the validity of which I am per- 
suaded no one will be found to dispute, 
and the practice of which we may, 
therefore, expect to see, in some mea- 
sure, cultivated by our tragic writers. 
There are aso, one or two remarks, 
which have been, or may be made 
on my theory, or on myself; some of 
these deserve a reply. But it is not 
my design in this Postscript to enter 
upon a subject, which might fairly 
claim a letter to itself,—characterial 
delineation. Indeed, it is, in my 
opinion, perfectly useless to proceed 
with attempts at revolutionizmg the 
modern system of drama in these re- 
moter details—until the language of 
the drama is itself reformed. All 
the abuses of the modern stage, I am 
fully convinced, bottom themselves 
on the one false basis, and are derived 
from the one impure source, the un- 
warrantable ee perpetual use of 
language merely poetical, as the pro- 
per language of the drama. ‘Whilst 
this error is blindly or obstinately 
adhered to, it is in vain that we ery 
out against the degeneracy of the 
modern stage, or salenvou: to rege- 


nerate it. Whilst the root is un- 
sound, the tree will not bear good 
fruit. Nothing were more easy to 
prove, than the intimate connection 
which subsists between delineation 
of character and choice of phraseo- 
logy, and that it is the nature of 
ultra-poesy to annihilate all distine- 
tion or individualization of persons, 
to dissolve in one uniform medium 
all the essential characteristics which 
mark the differences of manners and 
of minds. Thelanguage of poetry, that 
is, of mere poetry, is one and con- 
ventional, similar to itself in all 
places, and identical upon all occa- 
sions. This being the case, it never 
can represent adequately the many, 
arbitrary, dissimilar, and various 
modes of manner in which diffe- 
rent individuals express themselves, 
nor display the antagonist peculiari- 
ties of mind which are only to be 
exhibited by a correspondent idiom 
of phrase ;—that is, it never can por- 
tray character. If Faulconbridge 
and Hotspur both spake in the sweet 
and monotonous voice of poetry, how 
should we be able to distinguish the 
fearless, free-minded soldier from the 
hair-brained and impatient warrior? 
Why are all the personages of the 
Rhetoric school of drama, from the 
monarch down to the menial, from 
cap on head to cap in hand, heroes, 
—heroes of the full grenadier mea- 
sure like the King of Prussia’s body- 
guards,—at least, if big words con- 
stitute tall feHows? Why, because 
they all speak the same inflated Jan- 
guage, their speeches are all screwed 
up to the “ sticking-place” of heroic 
poetry. Why are all the personages 
of the Poetic school, imbeciles ? Why, 
because they are all mere poets. I 
will however, insist no longer upon 
this subject ; it does not belong to'a 
Postseript. 

The Dramatists of the Day will, I 
hope, impute it to my interest in 
their welfare, and my anxiety for the 
regeneration of the stage, that I once 
more, in the way of a brief synopsis, 


presume to solicit their attention to 
a few maxims of dramatic composi- 
tion which ‘I ‘have insinuated in the 
course of these letters, and that I 
once again confront them with the 
false methods and principles which I 
would fain see abjured: 
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be either 
trious actions, or compounded of 
a greater number of minor interest- 
ing ones. Dramatists have to choose 
between these methods of plot-work. 
Their subject must be one, great, 
and magnificent; or it must be va- 
rious, full, and busy. If they could 
combine the methods (as Shakspeare 
genera ly does; vide his Macbeth, 

ear, &c.), it would be, of course, so 
much the better. But to choose an 
obscure fact or fiction, to select with 
inquisitive microscopie eye, a little 
pigmy story, raked out of the pro- 
miscuous annals of Italy or Spain, 
with contemptible diligence,—nay, in 
some cases (Montezuma, &c.) to dis- 
figure the stage with Tomahawkers 
and Wild Indians,—and then, having 
adopted such a fable, to neglect em- 
bellishing, amplifying, or diversifying 
it with new supplemental. incidents 
—this system of plot-work appears 
to me, I confess, totally irreconcilea- 
ble either with reason or common- 
sense, not to talk of genius. But 
whence does this system, so preva- 
lent now-a-days, originate? _ From 
the principle of Ultra-poesy. Where 
the writer thinks that all he has to 
do is to depute a certain number of 
persons in plumes and buskins to re- 
ciprocate poetry, for three hours and 
a half, before a gaping audience, he 
will, of course, make all his other 
endeavours subserve to this, or rather, 
fer this, he will sacrifice them alto- 
gether. 

2d. The scenes, or continued dia- 
logues between the same . persons, in 
a tragedy, should be as short as is 
compatible with a due developement 
of the subject which , those, persons 
have to communicate to the audience. 
Ultra-poetry goes upon a principle, 
and introduces a practice upon the 
scene, directly in the teeth of this 
maxim. 

3d. Narration, description, _ still- 
life, and pacific imageiy, are either 
to be wholly excluded, or sparingly 
used: these are the very anodynes 
of the stage. Nuta Bene: They con- 
stitute the essence, the soul, the sine 

non of Ultra-poetry. ©. 

4th, The language of the drama 
must be discriminated from common 

oetry by other qualities, than merely 
that of being divided into alternate or 
successive parts, su to be allot- 
ted to different personages,.A, B, C, 


ounded .on more illus-, 
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Ist. The plots of tragedies must 


&c. This device may serve to amuse 
or be wilder the reader, so that he shall 
mistake that which is only a poetical 
colloquy in five acts. for a real, play, 
but nevetheless it does not of , itself 
constitute drama. Legitimate, effec- 
tive drama being an. approximate 
personal representation of some inte- 
resting human action, historical, or 
fictitious, in a series of scenes, inci- 
dents, and dialogues, its language 
must observe the two following laws 
immediately derived from this its 
nature and essence: First, the Jan- 
uage must be such as is accommo- 
dated to .personal action; Second, 
however, the language may be raised 
and beautiful by the intermixture of 
poetical and rhetorical figures, com- 
mon dialogue, i. e. the natural mode 
of phrase in use amongst that human 
society for which the dramatist com- 
poses his tragedy, should, never be 
wholly, or for any considerable inter- 
val, lost sight of, it should always 
appear on the surface of his play. 
These two laws might, perhaps, be 
resolved into one; for common or na- 
tural dialogue,, being that. which 
passes between persons really im ac- 
tion on the human stage, is necessa-~ 
rily accommodated, to action. But 
the first law rather concerns the 
energy, the intensity of action in- 
volved by the language, than its na- 
turalness; tor unless the language be 
forcible as well as natural, striking 
as well as colloquial, it will be de- 
ficient in point of interest and effect. 
Now legitimate, effective drama is 
not merely a representation of human 
life, but of the interesting parts of it. 
I need scarcely conclude this para- 
graph by adding, that Ultra-poetry 
is inconsistent with the language of 
action and with natural dialogue. 
5th. Tragedy may occasionally 
dispense with what, in my sixth let- 
ter, Ldenominated, the rule of Join- 
ery.. Such a relief will assist the na- 
ture, spirit, and ease of the dialogue, 
without injuring its harmony, mate- 
rially... In Ultra-poetry, the rule of 
Joinery is indispensable, and, must be 
rigorously observed. .).;... 
These few maxims. contain,,my 
theory upon. the subject of drama, as 


Sopa aoe 
e » Tome .ap- 
little short of axiomatical truths. 
tt will, however, ] hope, be ,recal- 
lected, that. 1, do. not. pretend .to, in- 
fallibility. In attributing the, dege- , 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE LETTERS TO DRAMATISTS. 


My honour is in pawn for a “ mo- 
derate Postscript” to these Letters: 
that is, of course, a moderately short 
one, or, in other words, an immode- 
rately Jong one. The truth is, the 
six letters which I have already ad- 
dressed to the Dramatists of the Day 
do not contain above a sixth part of 
what would complete the subject ; 
there are numberless other points 
connected with tragedy, which I could 
dilate upon, with more satisfaction to 
myself, perhaps, than advantage to 
my readers. Muchas J have said in 
these letters upon a very few subjects, 
I have not.said all Thad to say, even 
upon them. Neither have I alluded 
to many other distinct particulars, in 
which I think the Dramatists of the 
Day deficient or reprehensible. I 
have cursorily noticed the meagre- 
ness of their plots, and have enlarged 
somewhat profusely upon the ultra- 
poetry of their language: the third 
great province of the tragedist, deli- 
neation of character, I have left 
wholly. untouched, with several mi- 
nor considerations. Nevertheless, I 
merely wish to recapitulate, here, a 
few leading principles of dramatic 
composition propounded in these let- 
ters, the validity of which I am per- 
suaded no one will be found to dispute, 
and the practice of which we may, 
therefore, expect to see, in some mea- 
sure, cultivated by our tragic writers. 
There are also, one or two remarks, 
which have been, or may be made 
on my theory, or on myself; some of 
these deserve a reply. But it is not 
my design in this Postscript to enter 
upon a subject, which might fairly 
claim a letter to itself,—characterial 
delineation. Indeed, it is, in my 
opinion, periectly useless to proceed 
with attempts at revolutionizing the 
modern system of drama in these re- 
moter details—until the language of 
the drama is itself reformed. All 
the abuses of the modern stage, I am 
fully convinced, bottom themselves 
on the one false basis, and are derived 
from the one impure source, the un- 
warrantable pee perpetual use of 
language — poetical, as the pro- 
per language of the drama. rilst 
this error is blindly or obstinately 
adhered to, it is in vain that we ery 
out against the degeneracy of the 
modern stage, or endeavour to rege- 


nerate it. Whilst the root is un- 
sound, the tree will not bear good 
fruit. Nothing were more easy to 
prove, than the intimate connection 
which subsists between delineation 
of character and choice of phraseo- 
logy, and that it is the nature of 
ultra-poesy to annihilate all distinc- 
tion or individualization of persons, 
to dissolve in one uniform medium 
all the essential characteristics which 
mark the differences of manners aud 
of minds. Thelanguage of poetry, that 
is, of mere poetry, is one and con- 
ventional, similar to itself in all 
places, and identical upon all occa- 
sions. ‘This being the case, it never 
can represent adequately the many, 
arbitrary, dissimilar, and various 
modes of manner in which diffe- 
rent individuals express themselves, 
nor display the antagonist peculiari- 
ties of mind which are only to be 
exhibited by a correspondent idiom 
of phrase ;—that is, it never can por- 
tray character. If Faulconbridge 
and Hotspur both spake in the sweet 
and monotonous voice of poetry, how 
should we be able to distinguish the 
fearless, free-minded soldier from the 
hair-brained and impatient warrior? 
Why are all the personages of the 
Rhetoric school of drama, from the 
monarch down to the menial, from 
cap on head to cap in hand, heroes, 
—heroes of the full grenadier mea- 
sure like the King of Prussia’s body- 
guards,—at least, if big words con- 
stitute tall felows? Why, because 
they all speak the same inflated lan- 
guage, their speeches are all screwed 
up to the “ sticking-place” of heroic 
poetry. Why are all the personages 
of the Poetic school, imbeciles ? Why, 
because they are all mere poets. I 
will however, insist no longer upon 
this subject ; it does not belong to'a 
Postseript. 

The Dramatists of the Day will, I 
hope, impute it to my interest in 
their welfare, and my anxiety for the 
regeneration of the stage, that I once 
more, in the way of a brief synopsis, 
presume to solicit their attention to 
a few maxims of dramatic composi- 
tion which I ‘have insinuated in the 
course of these letters, and that I 
once again confront them with the 
false methods and principles which I 
would fain see abjured: 
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Ist. The plots of tragedies must 
be either 
trious actions, or compounded of 
a greater number of minor interest- 
ing ones. Dramatists have to choose 
between these methods of plot-work. 
Their subject must be one, great, 
and magnificent; or it must be va- 
rious, full, and busy. If they could 
combine the methods (as Shakspeare 
genera ly does; vide his Macbeth, 

ear, &c.), it would be, of course, so 
much the better. But to choose an 
obscure fact or fiction, to select with 
inquisitive microscopic eye, a little 
pigmy story, raked out of the pro- 
miscuous annals of Italy or. Spain, 
with contemptible diligence,—nay, in 
some cases (Montezuma, &c.) to dis- 
figure the stage with Tomahawkers 
and Wild Indians,—and then, having 
adopted such a fable, to neglect em- 
bellishing, amplifying, or diversifying 
it with new supplemental. incidents 
—this system of plot-work appears 
to me, I confess, totally irreconcilea- 
ble either with reason or common- 
sense, not to talk of genius. But 
whence does this system, so preva- 
lent now-a-days, originate? From 
the principle of Ultra-poesy. Where 
the writer thinks that all he has to 
do is to depute a certain number of 
persons in plumes and buskins to re- 
ciprocate poetry, for three hours and 
a half, before a gaping audience, he 
will, of course, make all his other 
endeavours subserve to this, or rather, 
fer this, he will sacrifice them alto- 
gether. 

2d. The scenes, or continued dia- 
logues between the same . persons, in 
a tragedy, should be as short as is 
compatible with a due developement 
of the subject which those. persons 
have to communicate to the audience. 
Ultra-poetry goes upon a principle, 
and introduces a practice upon the 
scene, directly in the teeth of this 
maxim. 

3d. Narration, description, | still- 
life, and pacific imageiy, are either 
to be wholly excluded, or sparingly 
used: these are the very anodynes 
of the stage. Nota Bene: They cov- 
stitute the essence, the soul, the sine 
qua non of Ultra-poetry. | 

4th. The language of the drama 
must be discriminated from common 
poetry by other qualities, than merely 
that of being divided into alternate or 
successive parts, supposed to be allot- 
ted to different. personages,.A, .B, C, 


ounded .on more illus-. 
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&c. This device may serve to amuse 
or be wilder the reader, so that he shall 
mistake that which is only a poetical 
colloquy in five acts. for a real, play, 
but nevetheless it does not of itself 
constitute drama. Legitimate, effec- 
tive drama being an. approximate 
personal representation of some inte- 
resting human action, historical, or 
fictitious, in a series of scenes, imeci- 
dents, and dialogues, its language 
must observe the two following laws 
immediately derived from this _ its 
nature and essence: First, the Jan- 
uage must be such as is accommo- 
Gated to .personal action; Second, 
however, the language may be raised 
and beautiful by the intermixture of 
poetical and rhetorical figures, com- 
mon dialogue, i. e. the natural mode 
of phrase in use amongst that human 
society for which the dramatist com- 
poses his tragedy, should, never be 
wholly, or for any considerable inter- 
val, lost sight of, it should always 
appear on the surface of his play. 
These two laws might, perhaps, be 
resolved into one; for common or na- 
tural dialogue,, being that which 
passes between persons really im ac- 
tion en the human stage, is necessa-~ 
rily accommodated, to action. But 
the first law rather concerns the 
energy, the intensity of action in- 
volved by the language, than its na- 
turalness ; tor unless the language be 
forcible as well as natural, striking 
as well as colloquial, it will be de- 
ficient in point of interest and effect. 
Now legitimate, effective drama is 
not merely a representation of human 
life, but of the interesting parts of it. 
I need scarcely conciude this para- 
graph by adding, that Ultra-poetry 
is inconsistent with the language of 
action and with natural dialogue. 

_ Sth. Tragedy may occasionally 
dispense with what, in my sixth let- 
ter, L denominated, the rule of Join- 
ery. Such a relief will assist the na- 
ture, spirit, and ease of the dialogue, 
without injuring its harmony. mate- 
rially... In Ultra-poetry, the rule of 
Joinery is indispensable, and must be 
rigorously observed. ...,. 

pease me azine be cm my 
theory upon. the subject ama, as 
far as regards the plot, the business, 


and the language. Tome they.ap- 


pore little short of axiomatical truths. 
t will, however, I hope, be ,recol- 
lected, that. I, do, not. pretend .to, in- 
fallibility. Jn attributing -thée,.dege- » 
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neracy of the modern stage princi- 
pally to an erroneous choice of lan- 
guage, and especially that of the pre- 
sent age of drama to an excessive 
and unwarrantable indulgence in 
poetry,—'tis very possible | may be 
utterly mistaken. I have given my 
reasous for my opinions in the pre- 
ceding letters, nor am I aware that 
any one of them can be proved false 
or fallacious. The Dramatists of the 
Day are, perhaps, fortified in their 
own principles, and think their case 
equally impregnable, else they would 
no longer persist in a course from 
which they reap little profit and less 
reputation. If this really be the fact, 
1 should be very much obliged to any 
one amongst them, who would take the 
trouble of demonstrating one of two 
things ; either of which being proved 
would annihilate my theory at once, 
aud shut up my oracular mouth for 
ever ; videlicet: either that poetry 
in parts, necessarily, and of itself, 
constitutes drama, or that the trage- 
ies of the day, generally speaking, 
are not poetry in parts and little 
more. If the Doge of Venice, Mi- 
randola, Evadne, Conscience, Fazio, 
cc. are anything more than conver- 
sations in verse ; if they are represen- 
tations of human life, and approxi- 
mations to the language of life; if 
itey are calculated to rouse the pas- 
sions, and are accommodated to -ac- 
tion; i.e. if they are dramas,—all I 
can say is, | am in the very lowest 
state of hopeless and deplorable error. 
It languid volubility, endless ampli- 
iwation, and a perpetual penchant 
towards descriptions of still-life and 
lead scenery; if smoothness, softness, 
and sweetness of versification; re- 
fined, evanescent, half-etched ideas, 
conceptions and imagery (‘ touches” 
as the Author of Fazio calls them) ; 
ina word, if Ultra-poetry be the le- 
gitimate mstrument wherewith to 
produce dramatical effect, if this be 
(le proper material whereof to con- 
struct a tragedy,—the Dramatists of 
the Day, in spite of their repeated 
failures on the stage, are pre-emi- 
nently qualified to succeed there, 
aud John Lacy, in spite of his dog- 
inatism, knows just as much about 
drama as an owl does of astronomy. 
Ultra-poetry may be the divine nos- 
trum which shall at length restore 
the stage to its primitive health and 
vigour: Dramatists may be wise in 
challenging the passions and assault 


of Ultra-poetry:—to me it appears 
that they might as well run a-tilt 


against Mount Atlas with a green 


rush. But again, I entreat my read- 
ers will recollect, that I am not in- 
fallible. Unless they are convinced 
by my reasonings, let not the Drama- 
tists of the Day desert their own 
principles of composition to follow 
my prescriptions. As a confirmation 
of my theory upon the subject of the 
drama, however, I must beg leave, 
in conclusion, to adduce the internal 
evidence of a modern tragedy itself: 
the mad tragedy is altogether on my 
side of the question, in as far as re- 
gards the furor dramaticus, for which 
I so strenuously contend :—v. g. 


Thou tremblest least I curse thee, tremble 
not— 

Though thou hast made me, woman, very 
wretched— 


Though thou hast made me—but I will not 


curse thee— 

Hear the last prayer of Bertram’s broken 
heart, 

That heart which thou hast broken, not his 
foes !— 

Of thy rank wishes the full scope be on 
thee— 

May pomp and pride shout in thine addered 

ath 

Till thou shalt feel and sicken at their hol- 
lowness— 

May he thou’st wed, be kind and generous 
to thee 


Till thy wrung heart, stabb’d with his no- 
ble fondness, 

ae, in detesting consciousness of false- 
100d — 

May thy babe’s smile speak daggers to that 
mother 

Who cannot love the father of her child. 

And in the bright blaze of the festal hall, 


When vassals kneel, and kindred smile’ 


around thee, 

May ruin’d Bertram’s pledge hiss in thine 
ear— 

Joy to the proud dame of St. Aldobrand !— 

While his cold corse doth bleach beneath 
her towers. —( Bertram, A. 2, Se. 3.) 


There is a crazy energy in this 
speech, which, however absurd it may 
appear in the closet, adapts the 
thing in some measure for the stage : 
the writer seems to have fully ap- 
preciated the cotemporary error of 
deluging the scene with poetry, but 
he has unluckily, in avoiding the 


frying-pan fallen into the fire, and: 


mistaken insanity for inspiration.— 
Nevertheless, if we are to choose 
between Tom o’ Bedlam and Sir 


Velvet-lungs, give us the madman, 
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rather than the ultra-poet: It re- 
quires no great depth ‘of penetration 
to see which will best*succeed upon 
the stage: Bertram had a greater run 
than all the other tragedies of the 
day put together. But I have done. 

Now for the remarks, objections, 
or animadversions, with which these 
letters may be, or have been ho- 
noured. 

First, it may be said, that I do not 
go deep enough for the causes to 
which the degeneracy of the stage is 
rightly attributable: that it is owing 
to a radical deficiency of dramatic 
genius amongst our living writers ; 
and that the use of undramatic lan- 
guage, to which I chiefly impute the 
present low state of our national tra- 
gedy, is merely an effect of the 
above-mentioned. deficiency,—inas- 
much as a true dramatic spirit, if it 
existed, would direct our writers to 
the choice of true dramatic language. 
To this I reply, that I never pre- 
tended to attribute modern dramatic 
degeneracy to a mere mistake of Jan- 
guage rectifiable at pleasure. It is 
very evident from my repeated as- 
sertions that our modern tragedists 
are mere poets, it is very evident 
from this, that I consider them as 
deficient in the article of dramatic 
genius. I have had the impudence to 
tell, even the Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford University, himself one of 
our best tragic writers, that he does 
not know the difference between 
drama and common poetry! But 
what would be the use of ascending 
so high in the chain of causes, or of 
insisting upon this matter of fact? 
If I had thought it-a thing worth 
while, to investigate the original 
causes why modern tragedy is so 
miserable, I might have gone much 
higher than the deficiency of drama- 
tic genius; for this is itself but an 
effect of the circumstances of the 
age, and these but the effect of the 
age preceding. Sothat, if such had 
been my intention, it were easy to 
have spun out an infinite series of 
causes, as long as an algebraical for- 
mula, and nearly as useful to dra- 
matists. I know this is a very eas 
and a very favorite method wit 
critics; 1 am aware that it affords 
frequent opportunities ‘of displaying 
ingenuity without utility, and learn- 
ing without information.. Contenting 
themselves with pdimting out the re~ 
note causes of our general failure on 


the stage, which -are beyond our | 
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reach and above our control, th 
overpass the proximate causes, which 
are immediately open to remedy, and 
over which we may exercise some 
influence. Meagreness of plot, mo- 
notony of cadence, emptiness of in- 
cident, deficiency of action, energy, 
and business, are tangible subjects: 
by drawing the attention of our 
writers to these, and by endeavour- 
ing to impress on their minds the ne- 
cessity of pursuing an opposite sys- 
tem of composition, a “‘ nascent im= 
pulse ‘towards legitimate dramatism 
may be created.” ‘This has been my 
rocess. If, indeed, dramatic genius 
wholly and solely an innate fa- 
culty of the mind, these letters are 
futile productions ; but if, as I am 
inclined to think, it be partly the 
creature of circumstances, if the 
power of producing stage effect be 
in any part an acquirable faculty, 
then we may hope that by directing 
the genius of our writers to the legi- 
timate methods and practices of suc- 
cessful dramatists, and by demon- 
strating the impropriety and unfit- 
ness of their own, they will gra~ 
dually regenerate the spirit of ancient 
tragedy. Suppose (and, by the by, 
it is but a modest presumption in a 
theorist), suppose the preceding let~ 
ters have converted one reader to my 
opinion ; suppose he converts an- 
other, and so on; by this simple me- 
thod of proselytism (if the theory be 
sound), | may anticipate, somewhat 
on the principle of Bobadil, the final 
conversion of the whole nation. Then 
indeed might I exclaim in the last 
words of the Epilogue to a celebrated 
satire (O that the time were come !)— 


*Tis I, John Lacy, have reform’d the stage ! 


Another objection to be refuted, 
is,—that the genius or disposition of 
the present age is inimical to the re- 
generation of the stage, and: the 
growth of dramatic talent. This is 
a petitio principii; the indifference 
with which dramas written in, the 
effeminate spirit of the age, are re- 
ceived, is some proof that the public 
taste is not altogether depraved, and 
that a genuine tragedy would obtain 
patronage and applause. Besides, 
granting the truth of the objection, 
if the disposition of the age be not 
wholly incorrigible, how is it to be 
corrected ? How, but by individual 
attempts like this (more able and 
equally sincere), to restore a purer 
taste by infusing a better spirit of 
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composition than now pails upon the 
general palate? If no more were ac- 
complished by such attempts, they 
might at least annihilate and abolish 
the present false system of drama, 
leaving a clear stage for new per- 
formers who should be unbiassed by 
the prejudices, and ignorant of the 
practices, in which their predecessors 
so fatally and foolishly indulged. 
Again, it may be said,—Why, in 
the tace of his declaration that his 
plays had “no view to the stage,” 
have 1 extended my remarks to the 
works of Lord Byron. For many 
reasons. First, because his plays, 
whether considered as mere poems 
or dramas, are subject to most of the 
animadversions made in these letters 
on professed stage-pieces. ‘They are 
meagre in incident (i, e. in plot) ; 
they are of too prolix and effeminate 
a species of composition (i. e. they 
want action); they are inveterately 
prose-poetic, and it was impossible 
to touch upon this subject, without 
alluding to him who had introduced 
the system of prose-poetry among 
our declared tragedists. Secondly, 
being called tragedies, when, speak- 
ing in the accepted use of the word 
as applied to separately-distributed 
verse, they are not tragedies, but 
mere poems,—and some of them 
having been actually performed,— 
they are calculated to mislead the 
public mind into a false notion of 
what real dramatic tragedy should 
be, and by the influence of his lord- 
ship's name and practice, to smother 


whatever genuine dramatic spirit 
may yet remain, or might in future 
arise, amongst us. Not that I as- 
cribe much of that efficacy to them, 
but some they undoubtedly have. 
Thirdly, his lordship certainly has a 
spice of tragic genius about him ; 
like Beddoes, though he wrote—not 
for the stage, his plays exhibit more 
of the vis tragica than those written 
expressly for it. And ane I 
have some doubts whether his lord- 
ship will take my hint, to condense 
himself, to thicken his plot with in- 
cidents, eschew prose-poetry, con- 
temn joinery, in a word, to attempt 
a legitimate tragedy,—yet he might 
do so, and possibly, at some future 
period, may. ‘These reasons are I 
hope sufficient to excuse the liberty 
I have so frequently taken with his 
name. 

Finally, it may be observed,— 
If I am so dissatisfied with the 
works of the Dramatists of the Day, 
if I am so alive to their deficiencies, 
and so awake to their errors, if I 
know so well how a tragedy ought to 
be. written,—why don't I write a 
tragedy myself? I who presume to 
coudemn the tragedies of my cotem- 
poraries as altogether unworthy of 
the name, why don’t I write a better 
one myself? To this I have nothing 
to reply, but that when I entered on 
the subject of these letters, I had no 
expectation of being met with such 
unanswerable arguments, and there- 
fore have made no provision for them. 

Joun Lacy. 





LETTERS TO THE COUNTRY.* 
No. I. 


A few Words about the Riversdale Family—a few more about the Writer 
Departure from Riversdale—the Cynic—Man, a Misanthrope by Nature— 
the W anderer relieved—Travelling in Winter— Poetical Beauty, in what does 
it consist ?—Arrival in London—a Query proposed—Story of the SEVEN 


SLEEPERS—Kemarks—Conclusion. 


London, January 1, 1824. 

My first letter from town I write 
to you, dearest Mary,—either be- 
cause you are the eldest sister, or 
the most studious of the family, or 
the best correspondent,—or for any 
other little reason you are pleased to 
suppose. You may read it aloud, if 
you will, to the bright circle of faces 
which glisten round the evening- 


fire at Riversdale, and are now, 
perhaps, with the accustomed want 
of good-manners for which I have so 
often and in yain lectured their owners, 
peeping over your shoulder, to “‘ see 
what they can see” in this letter. 
Let them see it; who cares? _ There 
is not a word, from beginning to end 
of the whole epistle, but might be 
published by telegraph, or written 





* We are almost inclined to think these letters fictitious, or at least, that the names 


employed in them are so, The writer is 


much more oebligingly communicative in many 


parts of them, than the public could possibly have expected. —£d. 
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at the foot of the bamns on a church- 
door, to which every young Sunday- 
eye is inevitably directed. At all 
events, the family staircase, as I call 
the ascending range of heads at Dale 
cottage, from grave sister Susan 
down to little smiling Cherry, knows 
all our secrets, as well as we do our- 
selves ; so you need not blush if now 
and then the dearest thought of my 
heart runs through the ink in spite 
of me. Kate sometimes laughs at 
you, and in her own arch volatile 
way, which one would be angry with 
if it were possible to keep one’s coun- 
tenance, torments you about, rings— 
wedding-days — honey-moons — and 
Damon's picture, as the satirical minx 
designates my long-nosed miniature ; 
then you grow half-vexed, whilst she 
(still keeping at arm’s length) couti- 
nues singing-- When a little farm we 
keep,” with the most provoking play- 
fulness. Tell her if she dares to sing 
that song within one cardinal hour 
aiter the postman delivers this letter, 
I will tell all 1 know about Some one, 
who seit a copy of verses to a certain 
young lady, the third sister in a fami- 
ly not a hundred miles from R ‘ 
1 could swear she is all a-bloom now, 
—vi-la-mode de rose, as we used to 
say ; pray laugh at her. 

My long habits of intimacy with 
your family impose on me a kind of 
filial and fraternal duty to render 
your kind parents, and all the inmates 
of their house, an unreserved detail 
of my proceedings whilst I am se- 
parated from them ; and I am ready 
to perform my part of the covenant 
which we made at parting, i. e. to 
preserve as familiar a style in this 
secondary kind of converse which 
Jetters enable us to hold, as I should 
were I standing in my old place 
at the left-hand side of the parlour 
fire. If you expect, however, a ca- 
tegorical chronological account of 
my life and opinions since I left the 
Dale cottage, you will be sadly dis- 
appointed. I may promise you an 
unreserved, nay, a minute detail of 
my proceedings, as far as I can re- 
collect them, but I cannot assure 
you that it shall be either clear, con- 
sistent, or satisfactory. I speak with 
my pen as I do with my lips; m 
letters are the transcript of my mind, 
and you know I could never think 
connectedly upon any subject: how 
then can ee expect me to write 
coherently? An “ extravagant and 





erring spirit” like mine, circums 
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scribed neither by’ time or place, 
propriety or prudence, and constant 
to no one purpose or feeling (yes, yes, 
one, if but one)—is not to he assessed 
with a coutribution of regular me- 
thodical items enclosed in a letter, or 
required to lay before the parlia- 
ment: of friends assembled in the 
drawing-room, an exact return of all 
its thoughts, sentiments, and pereep- 
tions, in due order and series, as 
they followed one another. To ask 
me, Richard Chatterton, to sit down 
every evening like a blue-stocking 
miss on her first tour, and write a 
circumstantial itinerary, an hour- 
journal of daily occurrences, would 
be little less unreasonable than to 
ask a young wild goose to fly in a 
mathematical circle round your pa- 
pa’s farm-yard like a tame pigeon. 
We should both return you this plain 
rational answer: Many birds of many 
kinds, many men of many minds ; Na- 
ture made us of one feather, we wiil 
not try to soar with another. Take 
these letters, therefore, as you find 
them. Ifin the melange of random 
thoughts and scattered incidents with 
which they are filled, one shall be 
found deserving of a place in your 
memory, forgive, for its sake, the 
worthless remainder. 

Thus far, however, will I be ex- 
plicit: December the 19th, 1823, at 
six o'clock p. m. I arrived in London. 
By the bye, I travelled up with a 
very singular character, a grave hu- 
morist, an English Diogenes; who 
afforded me, by the striking peculi-: 
arity of his manner, much food for 
meditation and petty philosophizing, 
which you know is my hobby. I 
was glad to meet with such a cha- 
racter, in order to get away from 
myself, and from more demestic 
thoughts ; thoughts sorrowful enough, 
God knows, at quitting all I love, 
and made doubly so by the melan- 
choly tones of the village-bell which 
seemed to toll for my departure from 
Riversdale. There is nothing in this 
tolling, 1 am well aware; it was 
church-time, and that was all; but 
every knell, as it rung through my 
ears, repeated, as I thought, plainly 
and emphatically—fare-well! fare- 
well! whilst I was gradually leaving 
the village and its tapering spire be- 
hind me. When I took, my last look 
at the family-cottage, nested under 
the brow of the hill, the sounds had 
diminished to a mere echo in’ my 
brain, which I] think has not done 
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reverberating still: How prone is 
the human mind to adapt indifferent 
things to the circumstances under 
which it labours! when the spirits 
are depressed, especially, how apt 
are we to think that every inanimate 
thing we see or hear gives dark and 
mournful indications of sympathy ; 
the glade takes a deeper tinge, the 
woods sigh more audibly, and the 
tinkling peal to matins beats on the 
heart with the impressiveness of a 
passing-knell. You remember poor 
Juliet’s words, when Romeo has de- 
scended from her chamber into the 
garden, and is taking his last adieu: 


Methinks I see thee now thou art below, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb: 

Kither my eye-sight fails, or thou look’st 
pale. 


How true to nature is this speech: 
the girl looking down from the win- 
dow on her departing lover, converts 
the place where he stands into a low 
sepulchre, and the dim haze of twi- 
light through which she sees him 
gives his cheek, to her view, the 
livid complexion of death. But I 
will melancholize no longer: let six 
short months pass over, and Rivers- 
dale bell shall welcome me back with 
the self-same chimes that knolled me 
away. 

Only see where I have digressed ; 
from an English stage-coach toa gar- 
den at Verona! I was about telling 
you of one of my fellow passengers, the 
humorist, who sat in the cross-corner 
of the vehicle, opposite to that which 
l occupied. He was a florid-looking 
little gentleman with something of a 
bitter expression about his upper lip 
and the flexible part of his nose ; his 
dress was plain, comfortable, but 
rather antiquated ; and a gold-head- 
ed cane on which he leaned firmly 
with both his hands, (except during 
the interval of producing, opening, 
and deliberately going through the 
varied evolution of taking a pinch 
from a tortoise-shell snuff-box, which 
he returned with the same collect- 
ed demeanour into his waistcoate 
pocket) said as plainly as gold-head- 
ed cane could speak, that the pro- 
prietor of such a responsible article 
was “ not to be sneezed at.” “You 
may guess, I had no appetite for 
conversation, and the other inhabi- 
tants of the stage appeared to be re- 
strained from a boueth of taciturnity 
by a sense of awe which perhaps 
they were not themselves aware of. 


At length, a glassy-faced: smiling 
companion, who sat directly oppo- 
site the Knight of the Ruby Coun- 
tenance, veutured to observe, witha 
bow ot humble conciliation towards 
his side of the coach,—that amongst 
so many intelligent-looking persons, 
he was surprised no one said anys 
thing to enliven the company. The 
little gentleman, putting his head 
half-way out of the coach window, as 
if looking at something on the road, 
replied through the hither corner of 
his mouth,—thathe had generally ob- 
served the first who broke silence 
among strangers was either a fool or 
a woman. And the second, added a 
prim lady beside him without moving 
anything but her lips apparently,— 
a cynic. “ Natural enough, madam,” 
said her neighbour, “ that the foob 
should be immediately taken up by 
the satirist; but in the case of a 
woman, the second speaker is oftener 
a coxcomb than a cynic.” <A violent 
jolt of the coach dissolved the muscles 
of Mrs. Prim’s mouth, which were 
gathering themselves up for a tart 
reply to this insinuation; and the 
same jolt placed her sitting (most 
preposterously !) on the knee of the 
cynic, whom she could have eaten, 
(as the saying is) “ with a grain of 
salt ’—an awkward attempt of blind 
Fortune to reconcile the parties.-. I 
never saw such a picture of dis- 
gruntlement, when she found herself: 
in this inconsistent situation; but, 
whilst she muttered something. in-: 
audible or unintelligible about cox- 
combs and women, cynics and care 
less drivers, the little gentleman, who 
also had been somewhat embarrassed 
at her unexpected descent upon his 
lap, composed himself to sleep in his 
own corner. ayrecines 

To a being of your mild and un- 
offending spirit, this hostility of man« 
ner which our fellow-traveller dis- 
played upon all occasions, would 
seem unaccountable. As he lay 
rolled up in himself, and with no 
part of his body approaching within 
an inch at least of the lady besidey 
or the smooth-faced personage be-~ 
fore him, I could not help retleeting 
with less scepticism on that position 
of a modern philosopher, I believe 
Hobbes—that the state of nature’ is 
a state of individual enmity, and 
that it is only our growing wants-and 
necessities which compress us into 
society together. » Certainly, if).we 
observe the manners of an infant, we 
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shall find little reason to conclude 
the existence of the elements cf phi- 
lanthropy within its breast. What a 
selfish little animal is a child at the 
mother’s breast! It cares for nobody, 
nothing, but its mamma or its nurse ; 
and for her, only as its nourisher or 
protector. It is not merely indiffer- 
ent to others, it absolutely dislikes 
and rejects them. At its first en- 
trance into the world it utters a cry 
of dissatisfaction, and a long time 
elapses before habit reconciles the 
little misanthrope to its fellow mor- 
tals. How seldom do we find two 
or more children agree, when toge- 
ther; amidst their plays, their toys. 
their feasts, and their trivial pur- 
suits, they indulge a spirit of rapa- 
city, envy, selfishness, and reciprocal 
malevolence, of which their maturer 
age would be ashamed. Tales and 
complaints, perpetual bickerings and 
squabbles, disgrace their short-lived 
amity ; and it is only by the lessons of 
mutual benevolence which parental 
care may have instilled, by habit, 
by a growing sense of duty, and by 
the influence of reason, that family- 
affection is at length established a- 
mong them. Brute animals, we see, 
are for the most part inimical to those 
of their own species: does not this 
go some way in proving that we, 
whilst we continue in the state of 
brute animals, that is, until we come 
to the use of reason, are also at en- 
mity with each other? I do not, for 
my own part, perceive any signs of 
an instinct leading a child to love his 
Own species, or to prefer a stranger 
who walks into the room where it is 
playing to the dog which follows at 
the stranger’s heels. Taking the le~« 
gend as true, I have not the least 
doubt but that Romulus and Remus 
loved the she-wolf who nourished 
them quite as well in that shape, as 
if she had walked upright upon two 
legs and spoken rational nonsense to 
them, like a human wet-nurse. But 
I leave this curious subject of specu- 
lation to deeper heads .than that 
which grows upon .my, humble 
shoulders. ; 
There is a good deal of cynicism 
in the English character. It is, how- 
ever, honourably distinguished by a 
certain peculiarity from that of the 
Grecian model ; itis more a cynicism 
of manner than of heart. Nay, it 
seems often to arise from,a hatred of 
hypocrisy, or a thorough contempt 
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for folly, to expose ‘both of ‘which is 
considered as the paramount duty of 


every honest Englishman. Diogenes 
in his tub, snarled on a different 
principle: affectation and callousness 
of disposition made him a cynic, not 
a love of plainness and sincerity, or 
a just scorn of impertinence and 
folly. An English cynic is frequently 
a philanthropist in disguise. 

Upon our alighting for dinner at 
the appointed inn, ovr Diogenes push- 
ing aside the driver's arm, which was 
politely offered to assist each passen- 
ger in getting out of the coach, 
brushed past the landlord as he stood 
with a jolly face of invitation on the 
flag-way before his own door, and 
walked fiercely up the street, hold- 
ing his cane at some distance froiw, 
but parallel to, his body, and apply- 
ing its golden knob, in direct contact, 
to the bulb of his nose. ‘ Comical 
dog!” said the landlord.  “ Rum 
fellow !” said the coachman. “ That's 
a queer one!” said the guard. ‘*-O- 
dious brute!” said Mrs. Prim. A 
very unmannerly sort of a gentleman, 
that I must say !” said Smooth-face: 
“Ha! ha! ha!” said the rest of the 
company, as the object of their notice 
vanished round a corner. 

Notwithstanding the entertainment 
afforded by this whimsical person- 
age, my spirits were down—down as 
low as a school-boy’s upon Black 
Monday, when he takes his last kiss 
and basket of sweet-meats from 
mamma early inthe morning. Neither 
did the possibility occur to me, of 
raising them by the mechanical pro- 
cess of eating. In truth, I had 
already eaten (as a Greek would 
say) so much of my own heart, and 
drunk so many inward tears, that 
ambrosia and nectar, served by Hebe 
herself in a platter and cup of Vul- 
canian workmanship, would have sa- 
luted my nostrils with perfect impu- 
nity. In beaten English, I was nei- 
ther an-hungry nor a-thirst ; and ac- 
cordingly, instead of accompanying 
the other passengers to the inn, I 
took a stroll through the town as 
comparative solitude to their dinner- 
table. As I walked along, intently 
meditating upon the sunbeams in the 
kennel, a gig drove furiously past; 
delved into the middle of the mire 
which was the object of my gaze if 
not of my veneration, and covered 
me, before. 1 had an opportunity to 
decline the investment, from top t 
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toe, from head to foot, in a panoply 
of mud... 1 withdrew into next 
friendly “ers as well, indeed, 
to escape the. public admiration, as 
to get rid of my superfluous enve- 
lope,—to cast my slough, as, without 
a figure, I might truly say... By. the 
volumes of fragrant smoke which 
mounted through the area and as- 
saulted their proper sense, I quickly 
perceived that it was a house of en- 
tertainment which L had gotten into ; 
where‘ore,—as you are aware how 
exact | am in preportioning all my 
acts to existing eircumstances,—in 
return for the complaisance of the 
landlady who had generously accom- 
modated me with a napkin of about 
the same complexion and condition 
with my own “ sad-coloured” suit, 
I ordered a draught of her best 
home-brewed (which, to do her jus- 
tice, she had fervently recommended 
to my patronage), and retired inte 
an inner apartinent to finish my toi- 
let. . Now, I must give you a little 
insight into the topography of this 
apartment.—It was a corner, about 
the size of a moderate modern trian- 
gular cravat, cut off from the prin- 
cipal and oblong room of entertains 
ment. Could Monsieur d’Anviile 
deseribe it better? No: though that 
infallible geographer, who may be 
said to have taken off the face of 
Mother Earth with a si/houctte, had 
told you the latitude and longitude of 
its three angles, to the breadth of 
one of your own golden hairs. Well. 
—This little apartment, most pro- 
bably designed as a kind of spy- 
hole or observatory, from whence the 
mistress of the house might see, and 
hear (for the partition was of wood), 
all that was going on in the larger 
ryom,—was obscurely lighted by @ 
small window looking into the said 
room. Peeping through this win- 
dow, which was cautiously provided 
with a thin gauzy blind so as to per- 
mit and yet prevent sight, | surveyed 
the outer apartment, where I could 
discern but two solitary guests. Ima- 
gine my surprise, when, in one of 
these, lrecoguized no less a personage 
than Domine Diogenes himself, who 
was seated at a small table in the 
darkest and most unsocial corner of 
the room, in tect, just under the 
window through which I was gaping. 
Phere was. a cloth, knife and fork, 
with the remaining apparatus indica« 
tive of dinner, upon the table. ) The 
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misanthrope himself, as.he presented 
mea eaten of his incomparable 
phyz, sat much less like Patience on 
a monument, than Impatience in an 
elbow-chair ; by the quick and cease- 
less tapping (commonly called the 
Devil's Minuet), which his toe kept 
upon the floor, one would have 
thought he expected a giant or a 
dwarf to rise out of the cellar with 
an enchanted. beetsteak on his head. 
He neither called, nor’ pulled, how- 
ever,—nor stampt, nor. swore,—but 
continued looking straight and'stead- 
fastly into the bright-red five, which 
by its neighbourhood had already 
visibly improved the rubicundity of 
his nose, and lent his eyes a still 
fiercer lustre, as he sat chewing the 
cud of bitterness and gall in silence 
before it. On the opposite side of 
the hearth, stood a woman about 
thirty years of age, who had appa- 
rently suffered by the inclemency of 
the morning. She was clad in decent 
remnants, but looked pale, sorrow- 
stricken, and completely: worn with 
fatigue or misery. ‘Thedeep lines of 
a countenance, which had once been 
a fine one of the Magdalene -cast, 
told that the weighty chisel of Care, 
or of Sorrow, had long been em- 
ploved in defacing the handy-work 
of Nature. It was a countenance, 
which, though far from what might 
be called severe, had been apparently 
so fixed in habitual gloom by Disap- 
pointment, that Hope could never 
again light it up iito a smile. At 
least, so I conjectured. When the 
Cynic’s dimmer came in, a substantial 
beefsteak (borne however by a mere, 
mortal, snail-paced serving-man), of 
considerable surface and dimensions, 
I thought I could see in the poor 
W anderer’s face that she ‘had break- 
fasted with the birds, that. day at 
least,—perhaps had not ‘broken her 
fast for a much longer time. You 
will, no doubt, my dear Mary, give 
me credit for intentional'charity upon 
this occasion, and I -was' just con+ 
sidering how I should put it in prac~ 
tice with the greatest delicacy to! her 
feelings (for L saw, she had feelings),' 
when the Misanthrepe, who had*as 
yet sedulously avoided taking notice 
of his companion, looking wp: at her 
with a visage all radiant:.and ené 


flamed, as she decently averted her 
eyes from his table; said ina voice of 
inexpressible | tenderness . and: coms’ 
passion,—Come hither, child !» and 
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share with me: here is no one to 
disturb you, and there is enough for 
both of us. ‘ Come,” said he, per- 
ceiving her unwillingness (some re- 
mains of pride, perhaps, which po- 
verty had not quite extinguished), 
«Come, come, I have ere this felt 
sorrow such as yours, and have my- 
self been beholden to a stranger.” He 
got up from his seat, and gently drew 
her to his table. Had he poured out 
the whole vial of his acrimonious 
spirit upon me, I should have for- 
given him from that moment. 

I will not go on with the rest of 
this story. Suffice it to say that the 
Wanderer was relieved, and the 
Cynic and I walked back to the im 
together. 

At this season of the year, travel- 
ling by the stage is not a very inte- 
resting occupation. Stiffening pieces 
of water through which the coach- 
wheels crackle every now and then, 
a wiry hedge with little birds ruffling 
their plumage about their necks, and 
hopping incessantly through the bare 
branches to keep themselves warm, 
cottages and houses throwing their 
wide window-eyes over a bleak ex- 
panse of cold green fields or crum- 
bling up-turned furrows, amuse the 
traveller with a plentiful variety of 
sameness ; or if he surveys his live 
stock of scenery, he will confess, per- 
haps, that peasants with heavenly- 
blue noses and frost-bitten faces, an 
occasional dog shivering at his mas- 
ter’s heels, and a few draggled sheep 
baaing on the tops of the ditches, 
make up a piece of picturesque, very 
natural to these countries, without 
doubt, but beautiful nowhere. Na- 
ture, even undeformed nature, is, 
therefore not always a test of beauty, 
—as many of our theorists, who con- 
tend so zealously for nature in poetry, 
will have it to be. In my mind, 
those who write poetry, as I may 
say, in a smock-frock, and think they 
never can be too natural, but that a 
fae-simile of reality, however unin- 
teresting the subject may be, is there- 
fore beautiful because it is true—the 
Tenierses and Morlands of poetry, 
in my mind, are as far from attaining 
beauty in their delineations of nature 
stark-naked and unsophisticated, as 
those who write in the “classical 
taste” of Queen Anne’s reign, with- 
out any view to nature at all. The 
truth is,—to set this much-misunder- 
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stood, much-mystified matter in its 
proper light,—poetical beauty con- 
sists in this, videlicet———W here upon 
earth, my dear Richard, are you 


rambling? What has a simple girl 
like me, to do with your logical defi- 
nitions (for I see by your magnificent 
exordium you are about one)? I 
know, already, what pleases me in 
poetry; that I call beautiful, and I 
want no one to bewilder me with 
distinctions and definitions, till I am 
afraid to admire what I can’t: help 
liking,—lest 1 should be pleased, 
perhaps, at the wrong place. The 
girl is right, I protest !—not a word 
more about nature or beauty. Be- 
sides, indeed, the theory is now 
pretty well exploded: we begin now 
to see that for a poetical description 
to be beautiful, it is not enough that 
it be merely true to nature; it must 
also——Again?——I’m dumb! as 
Calista says, 
Dumb for ever, silent as the grave, 

that is, upon paper, and this subject. 


No: had you the sagacity of New- 
ton, the wisdom of Solomon, the wit 
of Boileau, the subtilty of Aristotle, 
the judgment of Bacon, the fancy of 
Plato, or the imagination of Shak- 
speare, nay, all these divine faculties 
accumulated in your head together, 
you could not possibly tell or con- 
ceive—how excessively fatigued I 
was when IJ arrived in London. And 
yet,—where do you think I walked 
after all? I would grant you thie 
above-mentioned sagacity, wisdom, 
wit, subtilty, judgment, fancy, ima- 
gination, and superadd, moreover, 
the cunning of CEdipus, together with. 
the prophetic spirit of Trophonius or 
the Pythian priestess ; give you three 
days and three answers; yet you 
should not tell me where, fatigued as 
I was, I walked immediately upon 
alighting at the London caravansera 
about six o’clock in the evening. To 
the theatre?—No. To your friend 
Helvyn’s?—No. ‘To-to-to where, in 
the name of wonder ?—wStraight to 
bed. Ah! you foolish fellow ! 

Straight to bed: as fast as twoin- 
different weary legs, aud as straight 
as about a dozen ins-and-outs, double 
that complement of zig-zag passages, * 
serpentine staircases and meandering 
corridores without end or nutber, 
through which the chambermaid of 
the ie conducted ber credu- 
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lous protegé, permitted him (that’s 
me) to go. Straight to bed, [ll 
assure you; and there. (O that I 
live to tell it!), fell dead asleep be- 
fore I well knew what I was about. 
"Tis a fact, as I’m an honest sinner! 
Fell fast asleep—a singular coinci- 
dence, you will perceive, with what 
we are told of “ little Bo-peep”— 
and slept! Dé Immortales, with what 
energy I did sleep! Slept quite as 
sound, though not altogether as long, 
as the Seven Sleepers. 

Ah! dear Richard, who were the 
Seven Sleepers? I have often and 
often heard the phrase, yet I never 
could find any one who was able to 
explain to me the origin of it. That, 
my good girl, was because you never 
asked me. This isthe Srory of the 
Seven Steerers. (By the by, your 
friends must be all a pretty set of 
ignoramuses ; for any one who chooses 
to take the trouble of looking into 
Gregorius Turonensis de Gloria Mar- 
tyrum, or the Greek Acts of Mar- 
tyrdom apud Photium, or even the 
Annals of the patriarch Eutychius, 
will find the story written down 
there in black and white, as plain as 
a parcel of pea-rods.) Ah! go on; 
don’t preach ! 


When the emperor Decius persecuted 
the Christians, seven noble youths of 
Ephesus concealed themselves in a spacious 
cavern in the side of an adjacent mountain ; 
where they were doomed to perish by the 
tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance 
should be firmly secured with a pile of huge 
stones. They immediately fell into a deep 
slumber, which was miraculously prolong- 
ed, without injuring the powers of life, 
during a period of one hundred and eighty- 
seven years. At the end of that time, the 
slaves of Adolius, to whom the inheritance 
of the mountain had descended, removed 
the stones, to supply materials for some 
rustic edifice: the light of the sun darted 
into the cavern, and the Seven Sleepers 
were permitted to awake. After a slumber, 
as they thought, \of a few hours, they were 
pressed by the calls of hunger; and re- 
solved that Jamblichus, one of their num- 
ber, should secretly return to the city, to 
purchase bread for the use of his compa- 
mons. The youth (if we may sill employ 
that appellation) could no longer recognize 
te once familiar aspect of his native coun- 

Ary ; aud his surprise was increased by the 


appearance of a large cross, triumphantly 
erected over the principal gate of Ephesus. 

Observe: Paganism had been al- 
most universally supplanted by Chris- 
tianity, during the interval of this 
miraculous slumber. 


His singular dress and obsolete lan- 
guage, confounded the baker, to whom he 
offered an ancient medal of Decius as the 
current coin of the empire; and Jambli- 
chus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, 
was dragged before the judge. Their mue 
tual inquiries produced the amazing disco- 
very, that two centuries were almost elapsed 
since Jamblichus and his friends had es- 


caped from the rage of a pagan tyrant. 
The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, the 
magistrates, the people, and, as it is said, 
the emperor Theodosius himself, hastened 
to visit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers ; 
who bestowed their benediction, related 
their story, and at the same instant peace- 
ably expired. 

Gibbon. Decline and Fall, chap. 33. 


Mahomet got hold of this ecclesias- 
tical legend, and transplanted it into 
his Koran, with some alterations and 
embellishments. He introduced an 
eighth personage into the sleepy ca- 
vern, a dog (Al Rakim, as the Ara- 
bian has it). He made the sun alter 
his course twice a-day, that he might 
shine into the cave; which, how- 
ever, I suspect, was rather above the 
sun's thumb to accomplish, seeing 
that the entrance was stopped up,— 
unless, indeed, he had a secret cranny 
of his own, through which he could 
shine, in the dark, as it were. The 
prophet of Mecca, also, had but an 
imperfect idea of secondary causes, 
when he attributed to Alla himself 
the care of turning the seven sleeping 
bodies to the right and left, in order 
to preserve them from putrefaction. 

_ My paper is out, and, I suppose, so 
is your patience. So no more at pre- 
seat, but—Remember me to all at 
home. Their dear shades are now 
sitting before me, and I sometimes 
think they speak—yet I am silent 
and alone. My mother is coming into 
my eyes.—Adieu ! 
Yours, &c. 
(You know I hate protestations and 
love-lettering), 
Ricuarp CHATTERTON. 


[Jain.” 
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ANOTHER BODE FOR BODENTON. 


An alms-fed fool stood by the churchyard wall, 
And as the bridal-train came sweeping by, 

He ran to a neighbouring grave, and gave a shout. 
Hilloah ! old Catch-the-plack—quoth he—arise ; 
Cast off some seven feet deep of earth; and, look, 
Man, here’s a show will bring the dead to life: 
Thy merry niece is making the red gold fly, 

Thou lost thy soul in saving. 


Towards the twilight of a fine 
summer day, two travellers hap- 
pened to meet at the junction of two 
roads, which, approaching a river 
bank, over a large extent of brown 
moorland, united into one broad and 
even way, winding southwards along 
the woody margin of the stream. 
The travellers seemed, indeed, of an 
humble condition in life ; their clothes 
were patched and darned; their 
mantles were of many colours, and 
fringed and tasselled by time and 
long service ; and wallets of raven- 
ous or modest dimensions hung on 
all sides—equal to the most generous 
or most limited exercise of charity. 
They were of that portion of the 
community who wander from house 
to hall, soliciting compassion by 
a tale of pity. By sorrowful looks 
and with some skill in telling for- 
tunes, and some sleight of hand, 
when linen lay thick on the hedges, 
and hens sat quiet on their roosts, 
they contrived to pick up a modest 
subsistence. They had, it is true, 
neither house, nor hall, nor home; 
and, as they were not of England, 
they had not the good fortune to have 
a parish ; yet they had pleasures of 
their own, and joys peculiar to their 
community. Their mirth was fu- 
rious, their songs boisterous, and 
their laughter loud, when they held 
carousal in their haunts and howffs 
in the merry little suburb of Dum- 
fries—now performing penance for 
all its slips of indecorum, under the 
reputable name of Maxwelltown. 

They seated themselves on either 
side of a mile-stone, and ranged their 
wallets in order round. With eager 
looks, and with many shakings of the 
head, they entered into conversation, 
and seemed to be seeking to solve 
some professional problem. “ I'll 
tell ye, lass,” said one, the youngest 
and tallest ; “ it’s waste of time, and 
wear of shoon, to seek alms at Bo- 


denton. The door of Pate Murray 
my body shall never darken. He 
never gave, and mickle he took—ye 
may find junipers on furze bushes, 
and pearls in a | poet tp and yet no 
find a gowpin of grotts, or a handful 
of husky meal in all the misers ha’. 
I wish I were an elfcandle for his 
sake, I would make gowden light 
dance between his rafters.” I 
think the woman’s wude,” said her 
companion ; ** wot ye not that old 
Johnnie Grip-the-gear’s gane? the 
haill country-side rung with the din 
of his dredgie, sax lang months syne. 
Three nights and three days did the 
gallant carousal last. We had short 
graces and long meals—brief prayers 
and deep drinks—small moan and 
mickle mirth: and who was blyther 
than his own niece—heiress now nae 
less—Mall Moffatt by name. There’s 
lights in every window now, and 
gold seeing sun and wind that was 
in darkness for fifty long years, and a 
fat reek coming out at the chimney- 
head, in whilk ane might make a 
candles. Bodenton’s a blythe bit 
now, lass, for a beggar bodie ; and xe 
mauna say aught ungracious of the 
auld laird either—he did a good deed 
at last—he died—and left a mort- 
cloth to the kirk, and a crape to the 
bedral’s hat. He never was the same 
man after the great fall in the price 
of wool ; he had a sore cough from 
the time he lost so much at the 
Lockaby Lamb-fair, and a shortness 
of breath after the Roodsmass ; when 
mugg-wool was nae marketable.” 

““ What!” exclaimed the other, 
“and is Mall Moffatt lady of Bo- 
denton? Ah! the fortunate quean ; 
better be born lucky than lovely. I 
never had faith in the proverb till 
now: nature with her hue of rose? 
and lilies may be gone ; gold and sil- 
ver's a sweeter complexion. And 
Mall Moffatt is heiress of Bodenton 
Pe Bodenton! Heigh, Sirs, 
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Jock himself—as fast as his cough 
will permit, and his legs may carry 
him—rin down, Jenny, and show him 
up to me ; let me settle matters with 
him first—age should be honoured— 
age should be reverenced—we mauna 
dally with thirty, nor threescore.” 
And away flew Jenny—Jenny Jar- 
dine was her name, a full cousin 
sundry times removed to the laird of 
Cusserland. Steps were heard in the 
passage, a whisper and a cough, and 
the voice of Jenny, saying, “ Hout, 
haud off, laird Hauselock; haud 
ye’re smearing thumb off my bare 
neck—ye were nae half sae rash 
when my mother was a wanter.” 
The door flew open, and in staggered 
the laird, panting and gasping for 
breath; for his treacherous con- 
ductor had fairly exhausted his 
breath and strength in a fruitless 
effort of gallantry. 

If he entered confused and flushed 
with this unusual exertion, he saw 
nothing in the room to allay his agi- 
tation, but much to increase it. In- 
stead of a meek and demure maiden, 
with a simple snood fastening her 
hair, dressed in a homespun gown, 
aud with all the visible tokens of 
laborious thrift around her, he saw a 
stately and a pacing madam flaunt- 
ing in a flounced and flowered gown, 
and a white hat sitting somewhat on 
one side, surmounted by a crest of 
feathers, white, red, and blue, which 
filled all the space between her brow 
and the ceiling ; and fanned him into 
an ague fit. “ Ah! laird Hause- 
lock,” said the heiress, eyeing her- 
self at the same time, towering crest 
and all, in a huge mirror; “ come 
and be seated—how’s ye’re rheuma- 
tism? and how’s ye’re shortness of 
breath? Jenny, lass, only see what 
sort of a gown these flirts in the Far 
Vennel have made me? crape they 
have the presumption to call it— 
constitution crape. Ye might win- 
now peas through it, laird—it’s as 
open as a salmon net.” “ It’s a bonnie 
garment, lass,” said the laird ; « it’s 
a braw garment, and would cost a 
braw penny—it’s no there for twal 
punds.” ‘ Ye ought to be burnt for 
a warlock laird ; only it would be a 

ty to lose so venerable a man—ye 

ave guessed it-—it was twelve 
pounds—or was’t the hat and fea- 
thers and the new pelisse that were 
twelve pounds, Jenny ; or, stop, it 
was the new side saddle—I cannot 
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be quite sure.” “ It was none of them 
all,” said Jenny, looking demurely on 
laird Hauselock, who sat in wonder 
and amazement, listening to this 
hasty summary of extravagance—* it 
was the pearl necklace.” “ The 
pearl necklace,” said the heiress ; 
«« d’ye think men dived in the Sols 
way for the pearls, that I could have 
it for such an erlepenny as twelve 
pounds?” « Hinnie, hinnie,” said 
the laird; “ ye speak of punds 
Scots, surely—and twal pund Scots 
for a gown would have frightened 
ye’re grandmother into her grave.” 
«* Punds Scots,” echoed the confi- 
dante, and “ punds Scots,” echoed the 
heiress ; tossing her head with such 
a sudden disdain, that the feathers 
alarmed some swarms of spiders, 
and sent them running to all corners 
of the room; “ laird Hauselock, ye 
but joke—think you that I pay my 
draper, my mantua-maker, my sad- 
dler, my bookseller, my ”--“ my wine- 
merchant,” whispered Jenny Jar- 
dine ; “ my wine-merchant, and my 
lawyer, in such vulgar money as 
that?” The laird leaped to his feet ; 
“« wine-merchant, Mary Moffatt, and 
lawyer,” cried he; “ that’s warse 
than the moorill and original sin 
seven times told. Hark ye, lass, I 
had a thought; but far away has 
that thought flown now—to have put 
smooth words in my mouth, and 
made abode for bonnie Bodenton ; 
but the back of my hand be to’t— 
there’s that petticoated she-fiend, 
Extravagance—I name nae names— 
sitting on the marchdyke, and squan- 
dering it foot and furrow, foot and 
furrow. And yet,” said he, as he 
hastened out of the house, “I have, 
perhaps, been hasty—a wise word 
and a sharp curb hand—a bite on 
the bridle ‘a-bit—it would have 
killed her, or cured her—and either 
way I would have been a gainer—I 
have been rash—I have been rash.” 
« QO! my bonnie petticoated she- 
fiend, lady Extravagance!” cried 
Jenny Jardine ; “lord, but ye ma- 
damed it rarely; where are your 
side-saddles, and your necklace of 
pearls—and shall ‘men go dive in the 
Solway for them? Now this is what 
I call acting—men and women stand 
on the ange and make mouths at one 
another ; but this is what I call act- 


ing.” <1 think we have delivered 
the laird,” said the heiress, “ of his 
last folly—that of makinglove. Lhave 
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often wondered what made him shave 
once a fortnight, and wash once a 
week, and go to the kirk before me, 
with his skin-wool hose on, and look 
at me all the time of the sermon. O! 
the folly of marrowless bones. I'll 
like myself the worse for a fortnight 
at least, for moving such an imperfect 
piece of humanity as him. Now 
Jenny, woman, I wish we had that 
poor misguided lad—what’s his name 
—him that hounds the dogs when 
there’s nought astray, and dauners 
about the dykes looking at the moon 
—the moon has much to answer for 
about him, Can ye no help me to 
his name, woman? It’s he who lies 
on his back, watching the plover 
coming through the cloud, and the 
morning lark, as it rises with its 
dewy wings, and perfumes heaven 
with the sweets of earth. Well, I 
think I’m growing mad myself, and 
making poetry.” “ Aha!” cried 
Jenny; “ Vil wad ye mean nae 
wiser a man than honest Tam Car- 
ruders ; and speak of fun, and Folly 
comes to your elbow, for yonder he 
comes—only look at him, he steps 
dike a gander in a deep snaw—he’s 
run against the tether’d cow, and the 
ows up wi a rowte—he’s run mid- 


Jeg deep into the goose-pond, and all 
‘tthe goslings. are quacking. See he 
shakes the mud from him, and makes 


for our door, as if our house was 
Bedlam, and we kept lunatics. But, 


stop; he’s either run against the 


door cheek and chipt the free-stone, 
or he has met laird Hauselock smack 
i’ the teeth—hear at the dunt and 
the tumble, they’re both down for 
sixpence. Oh! folly at eighteen, and 


madness at threescore; spare one 
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another. The laird’s away mutter- 
ing, and here comes the ballad-maker 
—look what a raised look he has— 
he’s about to recite verse; and I 
would rather he would bite me—the 
bite may be mended, but there’s nae 
cure for rhyme, it will be the death 
of usa’.” 

The youth stood before them ere 


the satirical portrait of his ae 


and pursuits was well finished. He 
was dressed in homely cloth—had 
a firm, well-made form, and a free 
step; an unembarrassed air, and a 
modest eye. Yet his keen blue 
eye was one that could seize on folly 
as readily as a hawk seizes its natu- 
ral prey, andit seemed too, conversant 
with the soft, the gertle, and the 
moving. “ A song, a song, Tam, 
my lad,” cried the heiress, as the 
youth entered ; * A song, a merry 
song, and the subject shall be the 
courtship of laird Hauselock and 
the heiress of Bodenton. There’s a 
pase theme ; come now, clean off 
and—extempore as folk say, when 
they think hard and consider Jong. 
Come, man, wooe the muse, or what 
call ye the dame who supplies ye 
with folly?” ‘“ My Muse must be 
the heiress of Bodenton,” said the 
bard. “ A fair mark’s easily hit,” 
said the heiress: ‘* Tam, ye’re im- 
proving ; Jenny, the lad’s wiser than 
we thought of ; he has deviated into 
sense once to my knowledge ; the 
lad mends, as the wife said, when 
her son fell from coughing to swear- 
ing. Come now, Tammie lad, since 
I maun say saft things, give us a slap 
at auld Hauselock.” The bard sung, 
with more archness than melody, the 
following hasty rhymes. 


THE GALLANT AULD CARLE. 


A gallant auld carle a coutting came, 

And ask’d with a cough, was the heiress at hame ; 

He was shaven smooth, with Jove-knots in his shoon, 
And his breath was as cauld.as the Halliowmass moon: 
He has twa top-coats on, and a gray plaid ; 

Be kind to him, maiden, he’s weel arrayed ; 

His lairdship lies by the kirk-yard dyke, 

For he'll be rotten ere J be ripe. 


The carle came ben with a groan and a cough, 

And I was sae wilful and wicked as — 

He spoke of his lands, and his horses, and kye, 

They were worth hae mair than a blink of my eye ; 

He spake of his gold —his locks, as he spake, % 
From the gray did grow to the glossy black: - 
And I scarce could say to.the carle’s gripe, 


4 to J doubt ye'll be rotten cre'l be ripe. 
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« Stay, stay, ye malicious rhymer,” 
said the heiress of Bodenton. “ I 
have done,” said the rustic poet. 
« Done!” said Jenny, “ and left my 
mistress in such a dubious situation, 
sitting at the fag-end of a ridiculous 
verse in the foul grips of auld Hause- 
lock! why, she’ll be laughed at from 
Corehead to Caerlaverock.” “It's as 
weel as it is, Jenny,” said her mis- 
tress, “ he'll make love to me him- 
self in the third verse, and I'll be 
obliged to drown myself. But dinna 
let us be too hard on the poor lad— 
that sang seems the work of a rea- 
sonable creature. If he would walk 
on the road instead of the wild burn 
bank; if he would talk to men, and 
let the moon alone; if he would 
watch the lambs, and no the lave- 
rocks ; and if he would smear sheep, 
and learn to ken a crock-ewe from a 
twa-year auld hogg, he might be- 
come a douce member of society, and 
hope to be buried in a more sancti- 
fied spot than a cross-road, or where 
three lairds’ lands meet. But gae 
thy ways; we may hope to stay the 
snow from falling, the lamb from 
bleating, or the calf from baeing ; 
but never hope to stay a measurer 
out of rhyme from pouring out his 
melodious folly. Jenny, 1 hear the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs—some laird of 
an acre of peat-moss comes to give 
another bode for Bodenton—tell me 
who it is, my lass; I shall see this 
harmless Jad out at the door myself ;” 
and out of her chamber she led him. 
Jenny, who had an ear as accurate 
as her eye, heard a smothered whis- 
per, and a secret kiss. ‘* Aha,” said 
she, “ I maun be cannie how I speak 
of bonnie Thomas Carruders, he’s 
come as far ben as young Gilchrist, of 
Gilchristland, or young Johmnie 
Brooch, of Burdockan, and has nae a 
penny in his pouch, nought but a 
fair face, and a dainty tongue witha 
pleasant sound.” 

Close and sly, with an eye like 
a cat, and an ear like a mouse, did 
little Jenny Jardine look and listen. 
She stood on tip-toe, she laid back the 
locks from her ear, she edged herself 
close to the window, and with lips 
asunder, and looks alert, sought to 
gather intelligence. Her young 
mistress, meantime, laid aside her 
gallant hat and plume, her gown with 
the many flouuces, and reducing her 
g#rments to the moderate establish. 
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ment of a maiden, prone to thrift, 
and averse to finery, sat down, with 
a lapful of wool, and proceeded. to 
prepare it for spinning. Jenny ut- 
tered aloud laugh, and came -run- 
ning to the heiress, ‘‘ Losh, woman, 
who d’ye think’s come, wha but young 
Boroland, up to the knees in leather, 
and up to the lugs in lace ; he’s 
scented too, as I'm a sinner; I feel 
the smell of him where I stand. 
Mistress, have a care of your heart; 
he’s been in England, and learnt 
better English ae ye find in the 
bible ; I heard him speak when he 
returned from the south; all the 
dogs of the town barked, and auld 
Nanse Macmurdo took him for a 
Frenchman, and cried out, ‘ Inva- 
sion.’ Here he comes; listen to the 
creeking of his boots; it reminds me of 
the melody of Tam Carruders’s sang.” 

« Jenny,” said her mistress, with 
a voice meant to reach another ear 
than Jenny’s, “ has the herd ga- 
thered all the teats of wool which we 
saw sticking on the fauld bars? Has 
the lass scalded the whey goans, and 
skimmed the crop of whey? Only 
look at this web of hauselock gray 
which I mean to make mantles of ; 
the weaver has made remnant thrums 
as lang as my arm; I wish he were 
here to hang him in them; I shall 
give my weaving to the douce Mace 
gees, they’re Cameronians, and have 
a conscience. And see, Jenny, wo- 
man, I wish the man whe tarred this 
fleece had been obliged to swallow 
the tar stick ; he has laid it on as if 
tar grew on the heather top, and the 
butter that mingled it was dug from 
the ground. I] wonder ever my uncle 
saved a sixpence.” ‘ And worse 
than al) that,” cried Jenny, “ auld 
Mysie has heated the milk for the 
cheese with good dry peat instead of 
the heather sis. And she says be 
side, and vows, that hauselocks, and 
udderlocks, and the teats of wool that 
stick to brier and bush, besides the 
sheep that die of the moorill, or are 
worried by the fox, are all fees and 
shepherds perquisites, and that auld 
Bodenton was as a summer sun, 
yielding light, and heat, compared to 
the new heiress.” Heiress,” cried 


her mistress, “I'll no be Jong an 
heiress amid such wastry as this,; I 
am a dead lamb; and all these: moors 
land crows come to have the i 

of me. Oh that L.had a man to help 
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me to hold my gear together. I'll 
be herried out of house and hall. And 
here I must sit, and learn to twine a 
coarse thread for the penny pay, and 
quote auld-world maxims of house- 
hold rule, and domestic thrift, to care- 
less and unprofiting ears.” 

The door now opened, and the 
young wooer of Boroland, with a 
step east, a step west—a step straight 
forward, and a bow to the floor, made 
his appearance. He was far from 
the ridiculous figure which the sa- 
tiric tongue of Jenny had painted 
him—he was pert, and spruce, and 
ruddy—with a watch-chain and seals 
swinging to and fro, like the pen- 
dulum of an eight-day clock—a pair 
of long sharp spurs on his heels—a 
great display of cambric and lace 
about his neck, and a large whip in 
his hand. He was from a distant 
part of the county, and fame had 
made him acquainted with the heiress 
of Bodenton; but, as fame had been 
more particular in painting her pos- 
sessions than in describing her looks, 
he knew her not by sight. He looked 
one way, and he looked another— 
Jenny dropt one of her best curtsies, 
which he acknowledged by a bow, 
equivalent nearly to a Turkish pros- 
tration; he adjusted the cambric 
about his neck, slapped his boots 
thrice with his whip, and thus he 
addressed her: “ My fair one,” he 
said, “ fame told me of your beauty, 
and I see fame has drawn an honest 
picture of you.” “ I should wish to 
see,” said Jenny, setting out her 
breast and chin, and investing her- 
self with all the consequence of im- 
puted wealth, “ I should like to see 
the picture, which so sensible and 
veracious a lady as Fame has drawn 
of me.” This is no place and fit 
presence to talk of such charms as I 
have to speak of,” said the wooer; 
“ that thrifty quean ‘with the 
wool in her lap listens like a pig 
hearkening the dropping of acorns.” 
“« Listen!” said the mischievous 
waiting maiden with alaugh; “ long 
may she listen; she’s as deaf as the 
knocking-stone ; she lost her hearing 
with nursing me ; God forgive me for 
screaming so loud.” te 

*¢ Ah, ye are witty as well as fair,” 
said the wooer; “ Fame said some- 
thing of that too in her picture. But 
I wonder ye keep’ one héar ’ ye 
with such a tell-talé ‘Jock. She's 
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doure and dull, as well asdeaf. Are 
ye sure now that she hears not what 

say?” “She hears ye no more,” 
said the nymph, “ than if she were 
hewn of sandstone. But ware the 
touch—she has an eye like a hawk, 


and a tongue like the kirk-bell—ye 
may heart over the parish.” “ J 
would set her up on the moor. to 
scare the crows from the lambs,” 
said young Boroland, glad to find 
something to talk about, and desirous 
of directing the stream of his speech 
gradually into the suitable channel. 
“* But I suppose now she’s a kind of 
foil to set off another handsome face 
—a kind of sooty ground, to make 
the white and lucid marble of her 
mistress show more lovely.” Ah, 
flattering sir,” said the maiden, with 
a look of great humility, “ that’s the 
way you rich and witty young men 
deal with poor and friendless crea~ 
tures like me. Ye come in your 
ayest dress, with fair looks, and far 
airer speeches, and ye say we are 
lovely, as creatures new dropt from 
the clouds, and find spring in our 
eyes, and summer in our cheeks—and 
so we look, and we listen, and we 
sigh, and we fall in love, and we 
know not what ails us—and some 
one tells us, and we take to bed, and 
there are coffins to measure in the 
morning—and there’s a tale of true 
love for ye.” And she turned her head 
away and bit her lip, and put her 
hand to her mouth, and refrained, 
and only refrained from laughing out 
right. 

“* Such tales,” said the wooer, de 
sirous of saying something decisive 
while love was the theme, “ such 
stories shall never be told of me. I 
have, it is true, had cruelties imputed 
to me, but death never followed. I 
have had offers—might have pleased 
as wise a man—chances that might 
have won as handsome a fellaw—a 
three thousand pounder, dropt almost 
into my mouth like an over-ripe pear ; 
but I gaped not; she keeps the man 
who got her, riding in. his, coach. 
There was another, a West Indian 
fortune—four thousand a-year plan- 


-tation money ; the meanest word was 


«Call my coach, I shall give five - 
hundred pounds for’t, and. not, an 
other penny.” I resisted all—I have . 
had sore trials in my day ;;but, n 
nlite eta dy. to the moors;,.the . 
heather and the ling for me—fate's © 
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fate,” and he came close up to Jenny, 
and laid his lip nigh her ear, and 
said, “ Ah, my sweet little moor- 
bind, my bonnie moor-hen, I want 
te come and dwell among the hea- 
ther, and all with the hope of 
wedding thee, my bonnie princess, 
my queen of shepherdesses.” “ O 
sir,” said the wicked maiden, “ what 
will your uncle, the Bailie, and the 
rest of your rich kindred say, when 
they hear that your hopes of fortune 
have suffered shipwreck on this de- 
sert shore?” ‘ Desert shore! 
echoed the wooer, holding out his 
hands to give strength to his rapture ; 
«« wherever the fair heiress of Boden- 
ton sets her foot, there violets spring, 
harebells bloom, and daisies raise up 
their little crimson heads.” “ Stay, 
stay,” said Jenny, “ such enchant- 
ments may indeed follow the steps of 
the heiress of Bodenton, but no such 
marvels come after me: 1 have seen 
blossomed heath waving, it is true.” 
Young Boroland Jet his hands drop 
like two stones, and cried out in the 
bitterness of a mistake which he saw 
would overwhelm him, “ And who 
in the fiend’s name are ye then, and 
where is the heiress of Bodenton? ” 
<“ O thou false knight,” cried the 
nymph, “ where are all thy honeyed 
words, where are thy daisies, thy 
marigolds, thy marshmallows, thy 
harebells, that grew up wherever I 
trod.” “ Hussy, who are ye, I say,” 
he exclaimed ; “ Oh, that ever | lived 
to be fooled by such a chatting mag- 
pye as this! what will men and 
women say of me? Who are ye, I 
say?” “ Who am I!” answered 
she ; “ why, am I not your pretty 
anoorpowt, your young moor-hen? I 
am she who yields light and gives 
Deauty to this heathery desart—this 
wild shore, where your folly has suf- 
fered shipwreck.” 

He turned away from her, his 
face black with anger and shame, 
and walking into the middle of the 
room, said, “ I heard the heiress her- 
self talking as I came to the door; 
where she is, this deaf cummer may 
tell me, if I can shout loud enough. 
Hilloah, dun dipt in yellow, hjl- 
loah, where’s thy young mistress, 
vand what saucy wanton is that?” 
The heiress laid her wool aside, 
‘threw her mantle from her shoulders, 
and the hood from her head, and be- 


‘coming ten years younger to the 
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sight of young Boroland, she fixed 
the sarcastic glance of two flashing 
eyes on him, and said, “I am the 
heiress of Bodenton ; and what piece 
of rude and boisterous incivility art 
thou? Since my uncle’s death all 
the coofs in the country, some on 
foot, and more booted and spurred, 
come trooping here, with beck and 
bow, and fine words—and all to wooe 
one of God’s creatures, it’s true, but 
none of his fairest. Can two gray 
eyes—locks as red as heather burn- 
ing, a skin not over-white, and 
shoulders with the burthen of five- 
and-twenty summers on them—can 
these inspire rapture, and make men 
with beards, and some with gray 
hairs, talk like children! No, no,— 
it’s no me, it’s my moors and my 
meadows, my fleeces and my flocks,— 
these are my charms; my land to 
me is as comeliness, and the chink of 
my gold is better than a wise and 
prudent speech. To hear men speak 
of me as if I had been made in one 
of nature’s leisure moments, and 
clothed with beauty, as the morning 
sky with light—it won't go down 
with me—seven words of honest sense 
are worth a Henry’s Commentary of 
such playhouse sentences. Away 
with you; I wish not to know your 
name: begone ; ye will find six or 
seven owls of your own feather be- 
low—all take flight together—a clean 
house and a blessed riddance.” 

‘The commands of the heiress were 
readily obeyed—to stirrup and saddle 
went the mob of suitors for the fair 
domains of Bodenton, with the slight 
encumbrance of a-woman with car- 
rotty hair; the loud clatter of de- 
parting hoofs were heard, and thus 
Jenny reviewed their various claims 
to favour as they vanished along the 
road.- “ There rides Boroland—he 
gallops fast whom deils and lasses 
drive. I’m sorry for the sackless 
lad—he would make a cannie husband 
now, if a good wife had the guiding 
of his money and the mending of his 
wit.” “ Let him go,” said the heiress ; 
“‘ he makes love.by the acre and the 
rent roll ; let him go.” ‘ And there 
goes Frank-o’-Kirktown,” said Jenny; 
“ his horse stops at the door of every 
change-house, as if the rider were 
district guager. If he makes na 
love to yere liking, even blame the 
brandy ; for he’s a sensible lad when 
he’s sober, and that’s as seldom as. he 
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can help it—the heat of his throat 
burns the wool off his back, and ye’ll 
find a good drinker under a bad coat.” 
«Ye have said enough of him,” said 
the heiress ; “I never saw him but 
once, and that was when he galloped 
up to the door of the kirk, and mis- 
taking it for a change-house, whis- 
tled thrice, and cried, ‘ Babie, ye 
brimstone, bring brandy to Big- 
bourach andme.’” “ And there fol- 
lows,” continued the confidante, 
«* Jock Joukaway, the horse couper, 
and Rab Runlet, the smuggler—I can 
wish ye no worse luck than to wed 
the best of the two, and no happier 
fortune than to get rid of them baith. 
I would paint ye their characters, if 
I had black colour enough, but I 
lack sable, I lack sable. — But oh 
for lack of gowd he left her: oh 
yonder rides Pate Proudfoot, of 
Moudiehole ; see he sits with his 
knees at his mouth, counting money 
out of his left pocket into his right ; 
when he reads the bible, he reads of 
the riches of Solomon’s temple; and 
when he prays, he begs that what- 
ever God may send may be sent in 
gold ; he thinks redemption is money 
at interest, and mercy is seven per 
cent.” “Jenny,” said the heiress, 
“ye don’t paint, ye smear; ye lay 
on praise by the shovelful, and abuse 
by the cartload, and yet I’m no sure 
that ye should be more sparing of 
Pate of Moudiehole.” ‘ Aha,” said 
Jenny, “now I'll show you painting 
of a brighter kind. See ye not yon 
bonnie lad on the fleet gray horse ; 
see how he sits in his saddle, as a 
lark sits i’ the air ; ye would think he 
had wings; saw ye ever such a hand- 
some leg, and such a gude bridle 
hand—and singing too? I'll warrant 
it’s a merry song of his witty cousin’s 
making; it’s nae every capricious 
quean thatcan makehim sigh ; he gave 
me a look of his left eye this morning 
weel worth a square mile of moor- 
land.” “ Now who in the name of 
folly is he?” said the heiress. “ Ah 
now,” said Jenny, “since ye conjure 
me by your own name [ shall tell ye. 
It’s the merry gudeman of Disdow; 
I could single him out among all the 
Robsons of the border—and they are 
as thick in Nithsdale as the flocks 
on Queensberry-brae.” 

“« Jenny,” said the heiress of Bo- 
denton, “a single life is a weary 
life, and I can hardly believe that 
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matrimony will mend it.. I am sick 
of the constant stream of conceit, and 
selfishness, and folly, which has been 
poured upon this barren land of late. 
When I was a young thing, working 
hard for my homespun gown, and 
my thirty shilling fee; and my cousin, 
who was to have heired my uncle, 
was life-like and laughing, who came 
then making their bridles ring to 
woo poor Mary Moffatt? ye would 
have thought that I was a ghost cons 
jured into a ring, and that it shorten- 
ed men’s lives to look upon me. Of 
all the blythe branken wooers who 
swarm round me so gaily now, and 
call my red locks hanks of gold, and 
my faren ticks beauty spots—not one 
of them ever looked the way I was 
on, save the portioner of Plumcroit, 
and he came up to me at Roodsmass, 
and seizing me by the hair of the 
head, cried ‘ Hussy, will ye hire?’ 
When I see them all gathering about 
me now, I wish Bodenton a dead 
dog, that I might castit in theirteeth.” 
« And had ye never a lad to ask 
yere price, mistress,” said Jenny, 
struck with horror at the idea of 
being eighteen without having dis- 
posed of half a dozen wooers at least. 
“Jenny,” said the heiress, ‘“ God 
never made a face, whether white, or 
black, or brown, but he made some 
to admire it—there are maidens that 
are far from beautiful, and men that 
are aught but comely, and yet they 
seem fair and lovely to each other. 
The most homely lass in the country 
side has some one to think her fair ; 
and she has hours of secret joy, and 
moments of daffin and delight, which 
your beautiful and blooming madams 
have neither sense nor heart for.” 
« Grace keep me,” said Jenny, ‘ but 
I begin to believe we shall do some 
sedate and sagacious thing at last. 
Ye have spoke such truth as I have 
seldom listened to of late—weel ken 
I that the most ungracious-looking 
lasses have acres of wooers and arm- 
fuls of joy—there was wee Susan 
Gooshat, she had nineteen lads and a 
chaser. But, woman, will ye never 
wed? will ye sit there like a pair of 
corn fanners that want the handle, 
like a mill-wheel without water, 
like a churn that lacks the staff, like 
a pen without ink, like a fiddle with- 
out the bow, like a dish of milk-por- 
ridge which none dare either bless or 
sup? If I was heiress of Bodenton I 
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would stand on Gilfilly-hill, and take 

the first man the wind blew to me, and 

that wad likely be Tam Carruders— 

ye will ever find him in some unex- 
cted place.” 

« If ye will name me over the 
names of my wooers that I have not 
yet disposed of,” said the heiress, 
«© and I think in numbers they will 
equal Susan Gooshat with her nine- 
teen lads, and a chaser,—I will tell 
ye freely what I wish to do with 
them, Jenny—so begin frankly, lass 
—it matters little whom ye take 
first.” “ Then,” said the confidante, 
<< what say ye to John of Gusenest ; 
I name him first on account of his 
frailties—one of the shepherds saw 
his death lights.” “ Even as ye say, 
Jenny—lI wish not to get the blame 
of his death, and wedlock he would 
never survive—let him look to the 
mort-cloth, and no to the marriage- 
garment.” ‘ Weel,” said the maid, 
“ he’s signed and sealed, however— 
the next I shall name is wee Wattie 
Wissop of Fourmerkland—when ye 
have done with him I'll try to catch 
him with one of your kirtles, and 
send him home in a cage.” Aye 
do sae, Jenny,” said the heiress ; 
<< he’s the size of a mole-hill, and as 
proud as a mountain—he never walks 
out unless at the foot of long Sam 
Clarke—Adam Gordon's English 
waiting-maid mistook them for a 
mouse and a maypole. What in the 
name of thrift could I do with him? 
—ane might wed him and show him 
as a man-curiosity—forty years’ old 
and born the size ye see him—he 
would bring money. When he 
— the mains of Amisfield, the 
iorses were strong and the ground 
deep, and the laird saw his plough 
going, and something like a crow 
behind it—he came and found Wat- 
tie laying over the furrow with his 
shoulder.—Hang the whole swarm of 
them—I will dispose of them as I 
would do Bodenton wool, all by the 
lump—I cannot stay to roup them 
fleece by fleece.” “I shall make 
short work with them,” said Jenny; 
“Tam Frizzle?” “ a fop”—“< Jamie 
Adamson ?” “ a fool” —“ Dick Shut- 
tleton?” © a sumph”—-“ Christy 
Culfand ?” “ four feet eleven all but 
an inch”—* David Haining?” “ he 
can be moved, and so can a mill- 
stone”— Abel Smith, the Camero- 
nian ?” « he preaches when he prays, 
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sees Visions at midnight, and sprinkles 
his fleece to give light weight to the 
wicked. Wench, will ye never have 
done?” “ Sometime in the night,” 
said Jenny, “ I see the long array of 
many a gallant wooer rising like a 
gray mist before me—the lads of 
Annan, and Ae, and Nith, and Dryfe 
—Bodenton’s like a besieged place.” 
“It shall not be long besieged,” 
said the heiress. ‘“‘ Can ye tell me 
who the two are that will be called 
in the kirk to-morrow? Suppose 
now, and setting the case that we 
were to have a wedding here on 
Monday ? is the house in fit and seem- 
ing order—and will there he dinner 
and dainties for some fifty merry 
guests ?” Jenny’s eyes brightened up 
aud laughed outright—a merry eye 
laughs merrier than the lip—her very 
hair seemed to bestir and curl of its 
own accord—there was a festive 
movement through her whole frame — 
all her joints seemed hung with fiddle- 
strings—at last she shouted, “ Long 
looked for’s come at last—I ken the 
bride—it’s your own merry self, for I 
never saw ye put on that demure, 
sedate, husband-admonishing look 
before. And who is to be the happy 
man?—the elected swain, as our 
pastoral vocation teaches me to call 
him? on what blessed back will the 
matrimonial blister be laid at last? 
Help us, sirs, and must this merri- 
ment come to such a dolorous dose? 
will no prescription cure ye, save the 
dangerous dose of wedlock? But 
who in the name of stocking-throw- 
ing, and licensed salutation of lips, is 
to be the man?” « That’s just the 
thing,” said the heiress, “ that I can- 
not well tell ye—I shall make up my 
mind before morning, and single out 
some one fit to endure the burthen, 
which I intend to lay very graciously 
on.” ‘Now this is surpassing, 
said Jenny; ‘‘ and have ye no sort 
of suspicion who the bridegroom’s to 
be?” No more than the wind on 


Bodenton lea,” said the heiress. .* I 


could name ye half a dozen lads, 
whom I think a woman might endure 
—but only one of them can be mar- 
ried ; and I’m sure I care not w 
‘« Dear me, woman, but this 
lightful,” said the confidante. “ 
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I have often thought of putting on 
my best dress, and standing the 
chance of a Rood-fair or Whitsun- 
wednesday for a man myself. I 
have kenned capital good bargains 
got in that way. A pull by the 
sleeve—a drop of drink—a half 
guinea, and a handy justice of the 
peace, and ye're a wife in a hand- 
clap—a silly deed should be suddenly 
done ; and there’s a matrimonial pro- 
verb for ye.” 

With such conversation as this, 
and with a more than usual display 
of maiden’s apparel, and with the ac- 
tive and hasty preparation of much 
festive cheer, the time flew by in 
Bodenton—Monday morning came— 
the shepherds were flourishing in 
broad cloth and bride favours—and 
man and maid, as they passed to and 
fro, gave many a conscious and know- 
ing glance at their young mistress— 
there was many a nod, and wink, 
and whisper, and a kind of half-mur- 
mured below-breath sort of commu- 
nication ran all over the house. But 
the blythest of all was little Jenny 
Jardine—she broke out into many a 
peal of laughter, and cried, “ What 
will become of our moorland palace 
now? the sound of folly maun cease 
—and I shall never cry, Here comes 
another bode for Bodenton, more.” 
She sailed about in a dress of flower- 
ed muslin—a myrtle sprig running 
by the side of a pink stripe—sub- 
mitted to the sun for the first time 
that morning. Her neck was bare, 
and her kirtle not over long, and her 
foot and ancle were worthy to have 
supported Hebe. Her light step and 
her merry tongue were heard every- 
where—she flew about in her new 
vocation of bride’s maid, as light as 
any lark. The shepherds gazed upon 
her open mouthed ; and the dogs with 
many a whine and half bark ex- 
pressed their wonder, in a more be- 
coming manner, at the presence of 
gladness and beauty. The heiress 
of Bodenton herself maintained her 
usual appearance—the expected rust- 
ling of satins and silks, and the pre- 
sence of youth and joy, and the plea- 
sure of being borne through the air 
on a fleet horse with ribbons float- 
ing, and mantles flying, and locks 
dancing in the sunny, wind, which 
gives an impulse to the coldest heart, 
seemed not to move hers. ‘The cer- 
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her own election—of hearing her 
name echoed by a thousand tongues 
—of pong at the head of the 
table over all the youth and wealth 
of the district—of leading down the 
dance—of throwing matrimonial fate 
to some favoured maid in her last 
visible act of pleasure, that of throw- 
ing her left leg stocking—and of all 
the bliss that was to follow, she 
seemed to take little heed—any one 
of the young maidens who now filled 
her chamber to be present at her 
wedding, seemed more of a bride than 
she. 

The fame of her long-looked-for 
marriage spread like moor-fire ; and 
at an early hour the kirk-yard wall 
was crowded with old and young to 
see the companies of the bride and 
bridegroom come gently in, and go 
spurring and rushing out. Many an 
anxious eye was directed up the road 
towards Bodenton ; but if they were 
sure of the residence of the bride, 
they seemed by no means equally 
certain from what quarter the bride- 
groom would come. “ Ye may look 
towards the east,” said one ; “I ken 
the one that kens who saw the bride- 
groom’s bridal suit made—a good 
blue cloth with a silver button.” 
« And I counsel ye,” said a second, 
“to look to the west; if ye get not 
a wedding from the west to-day ye 
will get it from no other airt.” “ The 
west!” exclaimed a third; “ if it 
were to rain bridegrooms, the de’il a. 
drop would come from the west ; na, 
na, if he’s to come from the west I 
shall go hame.” “ And I’m as sure,” 
cried a fourth, “ that he’ll no come 
from the south. I ken them who as 
gude as ken all about it—and it’s 
northward that I look.” “ The 
first thing ye'll see coming from 
the north will be a thick snow and 
a ringing storm,” said a fifth ; “‘ no, 
no, look for a bitter frost that will 
bridge Annan-water: look for a 
storm that will freeze the woodcock’s 
bill in the marsh, and kill the sheep 
on the hills; but look for nought 
pleasant frae such an airt.” ‘* Now 
I'll tell ye, neighbours,” said a sixth, 
“fiend split the kirk riggin into 
spunks if I would not make Tam 
Coleshill, the precentor, speak plain 
and audibly when he proclaims a pair; 
wherefore should he no? and him to 
get five shillings yearly and a pair of 
shoon, and yet tomumble folks’ names 
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in yon unchristian manner! ye 
maun ken that I laid my lugs maist 
eydently to listen, and all that I 
heard beside the bride’s name was a 
kind of quackand quaver—she might 
have been cried with daft Davie Dal- 
ton of Glenswang for aught that I 
could hear to the contrary.” 

At this moment the road down the 
moor from Bodenton was filled with 
the bridal procession—ribbons were 
waving, silks and scarlets glittering, 
and youth and joy seemed let loose 
on the earth—they came in close 
compact order, and at a round trot. 
But on all the other roads which 
came from the extremities of the 
parish, and met at the kirk—no si- 
milar cavalcade appeared—a solitary 
rider came spurring here and there— 
but they came without unity of pur- 
pose—without one to lead and hold 
them together, more like the chance 
hearers of a wandering preacher than 
the jovial community of a bridal. 
When the ery of The bride! The bride! 
arose at the kirk-style, and all her 
company came gaily in—no bride- 
groom was there to take her by the 
Land and welcome her—she leaped 
from her horse; and casting the 
bridle on its neck, and nodding her 
feathers, and waving her mantle, 
walked through among the grave- 
stones towards the kirk door. Around 


her crowded a numerous train of 


gallants~—some to reproach her with 
a silent glance for rejecting their ad- 
dresses—others more meekly endur- 
ing the casualties of life, wished her 
happiness and joy; while all were 
eager to see the elected and fortunate 
mortal, who was to be invested with 
the rights of Bodenton—moss and 
meadow—hill and hollow—goods and 
gear, with the encumbrance—for 
when came happiness without alloy ? 
—of a lady with carroty locks, and 
a very considerable portion of self- 
will. 

The minister had not yet arrived ; 
and as the bridal guests came pour- 
ing in, a murmur ran through kirk 
and kirk-yard, “* Where’s the bride- 
groom, and what's his name?” 
Whenever a likely young farmer or 
laird came he was hailed by the peo- 
ple, now grown merry as well as 
clamorous, with the yet unappropri- 
ated title of bridegroom. “ Huzzah, 
young Glenscone,” cried one group, 
as a young man alighted at the gate, 
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* od, lad if ye’re no foremost at the 
kirk ye’ll be first at the bridal-chame 
ber, or else ye belie ye’re kin.” The 
young portioner smiled and nodded— 
proud of the distinction, though mo- 
mentary, which the mistake brought 
him. ‘“ Come away, camie Cor- 
sock,” cried another group, “ come 
away, auld Sickerfoot—od he looks 
as if he were about to be rouped out 
of house and hold, instead of bein 
wedded.” The old widower sh 
his head, and looked with a suppress- 
ed sigh, and with a lingering step at 
a grave, where his wife had lain for 
fifteen years, and so passed on. 
« Hilloah!” exclaimed some fifty 
voices at once, “ here he comes 
— Frank-o-Kirktown — something 
strange is going to befal him, for he’s 
more than halt sober—he’s nae or- 
dinary spendthrift—other folk mm 
through their fortune, but Frank’s 
fortune runs through him.” “ An 
she’s gaun to marry Frank,” said one 
wild young shepherd, with an eye 
like a hawk, and a look like a Halli- 
day, “ it would be right to call on 
her uncle to rise and look after his 
gear. Bonnie Bodenton will run 
through Will Hyslop’s distillation 
ype. 

; At last the minister dropt sudden- 
ly into the middle of the meeting, 
and singling out the bride, looked 
hastily round for the bridegroom. 
“1 see what ye seek for,” said the 
heiress, ‘‘ and I’m no sure he’s here ; 
but—I surely cannot want a hus- 
band long among so many wooers, 
There they stand in twentys and 
tens. But will ye counsel me, rer 
verend sir—will ye tell the tokens to 
know a true love by—one who seeks 
me for my own sake, and loves not Bo- 
denton better than me?” “ Maiden,” 
said the divine, “I am summoned 
to God's house to-day to do an holy 
office—to join hands where ne has 
joined hearts—and to him whom you 
have elected from among the youth 
of this land shall I willingly wed 
you.” Hear ye that, all ye with 
gray beards and lour-shoulders,” cried 
Jenny Jardine; * all ye to whom 
youth is but as a remembered thing 
—depart with a groan—I forbid your 
snow to come near our summer.” 
** Maiden,” said the divine to the 
heiress, “ but that I reverence the 
memory of thy uncle, who morti 
fifteen pounds Scots to clothe the 
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naked and feed the hungry, I would 
admonish thee for this unseasonable 
levity. Those, my daughter, who 
seek to be happy, wed not for the 
sake of costly dresses—well plenished 
rooms—and the fatness and fulness 
of the earth :—these things fade and 
perish—winter kills man’s flocks, 
and the moths destroy the finest 
fleeces. Chaste true love is an 
unsolicited fire—warming, but not 
burning—glowing alike amid pover- 
ty and wealth—and as flowers grow 
towards the sun, so grows peace 
and happiness under the gentle light 
of true love.” “ Hear ye that 
again,” cried Jenny, “ all ye who 
come to make another bode for Bo- 
denton. To boot and saddle—to 
whip and spur some sax score and 
seven of ye—will ye stand till I call 
je forth by name.” “ This is a 
merry lass,” said one of some half-a- 
dozen shepherds—“ od now if I don’t 
think she has more spunk than the 
bride—and then she’s twice as bonny 
—it’s a shame such a quean should 
live single.” 

*«* Thou art a froward lass,” said 
the divine, in a half whisper, to 
Jenny, “ a froward lass, but a merry 
one—I think ye know a secret that 
will not be long kept—choose us out 
a bridegroom—and see ye choose a 
clever one—I shall let a wayward 
woman have her will in the kirk for 
once.” Jenny glanced her eye on her 
mistress, and away she went on her 
mission. ‘* Choose me, lass,” said one, 
*‘ and I'll give thee a handful of gold.” 
** Had ye been less of a fool,” whis- 
pered Jenny, in the same confidential 
tone, “‘ I could have made yere for- 
tune.” She looked another for a mo- 
ment in the face and said, “ Thou’s 
none of the marrying kind.” Toa 
third she whispered, “ A horse and 
a half-pint stoup, what wantest thou 
with a wife?” She muttered in the 
ear of a fourth, “ A fighting cock, 
a terrier dog, and a bird in a cage, 
here stands an idle man.” The 


crowd seemed unwilling to endure 
the scrutiny of this shrewd inquisi- 
tor, and gave way before her. At 
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iast she stept suddenly up toa young 
man in a shepherd’s dress—a servant 
to a neighbouring farmer—and in 
whom no one had hitherto thought 
of finding a bridegroom, and laying 
her hand on his shoulder whispered 
something in his ear, which sent the 
blood to his brow. They looked” 
steadfastly on each other for a mo- 
ment, and Jenny taking his hand, 
said, “ The minister wants to marry 
ye, man—can ye come without a 
crutch?” A titter ran among the 
women, and a murmur among the 
men, as this new candidate for the 
vacant honour of bridegroom made 
his appearance: the bride took his 
hand and said, “ He is my choice, 
and I am his—he was friendly to 
me when I was friendless—he was 
kind when all were unkind; when 
others scorned the poor menial maid 
with her carroty hair and her hame- 
made gown, he alone loved me and 
served me. Since my uncle's death 
I have had wooers many—they felk 
in love with Bodenton—but none, 
save this kind lad, ever fell in love 
with me—and poor though he be, and 
but modestly clad, he more of 
that scarce commodity called com- 
mon sense, than some seventeen of 
the proudest of them. So, reverend 
sir, do what ye have to do—for I’m 
as fixed in my purpose as Burns- 
wark-hill.” “ A capital lass—a 
brave lass—and a merry lass,” half 
shouted the assembled multitude. 
«© Aye, and what is better,” said the 
divine, “ a sensible and a discernin 
lass—this choice of thine, bride, wi 
be a credit to us all; and when I 
have done the deed according to law 
and gospel, if ye will tarry with your 
husband and your company, I will 
preach ye a short and pithy sermon, 
on the folly and ungainfulness of 
making holy marriage a matter of 
barter and profit.” < If ye be coun- 
selled by me,” said Jenny Jardine, 
«ye will seek your sermon in the 
watchword of my mistress and me— 
‘ Another bode for Bodenton ’—it’s a 
gallant text, though a profane one.” 
NALLa. 
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SPANISH ROMANCES. 
No. VIII. 


Turre are sublime lessons of morality in some of the old Spanish poets 
—they seem to march along in all the pomp and pageantry of funereal state. 
They speak as with an oracular voice. Their discourse 1s of that death over 
which they triumph, and which they make the servant of their verse, and 
the minister of their wisdom. The grave is almost as often the record of 
man’s pride as the witness of his humiliation. He has his revenge on mor- 
tality by raising pillars and piles—whether of sculpture or of song—more 
durable than the poor tenement that mortality has laid in ruins. Death 
sweeps away the woe-worn creature of years, who in return builds up his 
monument, which lasts for centuries—deaf to the storm, and reckless of vicis~ 
situde. There is a fine flow of solemn truths in Jorge Manrique’s Glosa on 


his departed friend. These are extracts. 


AWAKE, AWAKE, MY SLEEPING SOUL. 


Recuerde el alma dormida 
abiue el seso y despierte 
contemplando, 

como se passa la vida, 
como se viene la muerte 
tan callando: 

Quan presto se va el plazer, 
como despues de acordado 
da dolor, 

como a nuestro parecer 
qualquiera tiempo passado 
fue mejor. 


Nuestras vidas son los rios 
que van a dar en la mar, 
que es el morir, 

alla van los sehorios 
derechos a se acabar 

y consumir : 

alli los rios caudales, 

alli los otros medianos 

y mas chicos, 

allegados son iguales 

los que viuen por sus manos 
y los ricos. 


Si fuesse en nuestro poder 
tornar la cara hermosa 
corporal, 

como podemos hazer 

el anima gloriosa 
angelical, 

que diligencia tan viva 
tuuieramos cada hora, 
y tan presta, 

en componer la cautiua, 
y dexar a la seiiora 
descom puesta. 


Ved de quan poco valor 

Son las cosas tras q andamos 
y corremos, 

que en este mundo traydor, 
aun primero que muramos 


Awake, awake, my sleeping soul, 
Rouse from thy dreams of hope and fear: 
And think, and see 

How soon life’s busy moments roll, 

How soon the hour of death draws near ! 
How silently ! 

How swiftly hurrying joy glides by ! 
And nought but sorrow’s shade remains 
Of vanish’d bliss ! 

Yet sweeter is the memory 

Of other moments’ griefs and pains 
Than joys in this. 


Our lives are rivers flowing on 

To that interminable sea, 

The mighty grave: 

There go—as there have ever gone, 
All pomp, and pride, and royalty, 
Which nought can save. 

There roll the mountain’s rapid streams, 
There rolls the little gentle rill, 
There mingle all— 

Lost in that ocean-tide which seems 
To swallow—though unsated still — 
The great—the small. 


O could we but adorn the face, 

The corporal face, with skilful art, 
And beauty rare! 

As we might clothe with glorious grace, 
And angel charms, our brighter part, 
And all that’s fair— 

O what industrious, busy will, 

What passion and what ardour we 
Should bring, to deck 

The sensual captive with our skill, 
While the bright soul of liberty 
Might go to wreck! 


O mark of what delusive worth 

The fleeting things for which we sigh ! 
Satisfied never ; 

For, in this vain deceitful earth, 

We lose them ev’n before we die, 
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las emos. 

ale deen la edad, 
dellas cosas desastradas 
que acaecen, 

dellas por su calidad 
en los mas altos estados 
desfallecen. — 


Los plazeres y dulcores 
desta vida trabajosa 

que tenemos, 

Que son, sino corredores, 
y la muerte la celada 

en que caemos ; 

No mirando nuestro daio 
corremos a rienda suelta 
sin parar, 

Quando verms el engajio 
y queremos dar la buelta 
no ay lugar. 


Estos Reyes poderosos, 
que vemos por escrituras 
ya passadas, ) 

Pp 4 casos tristes Iorosos, 
fueron sus buenas venturas 
trastornadas ; 

Assi que no ay cosa fuerte 
a Papas, ni Emperadores, 
ni Perlados, 

que assi los trata la muerte 
como a los pobres pastores 
de ganados. 


Dexemos a los Troyanos, 
que sus males no los vimos, 
ni sus glorias, 

Dexemos a los Romanos, 
aunque oymos, y leymos 
sus historias : 

no curemos de saber 

lo de aquel siglo passado 
que fué dello, 

Vengamos a lo de ayer 
que tambien es oluidado 
como aquello. 


No se os haze tan amarga 
la batalla temercsa 

que esperais ; 

Pues otra vida mas larga 
de fama tan gloriosa 

aca dexais. 

Aunque esta vida de honor 
tampoco no es eternal 
verdadera : 


Mas con todo esmuy mejor — 


que la otra corporal 
perecedera. 


El viuir que ea perdurable. . . 


ho se gana con estados 


mundanales, 4 64 jh ph. 


Jan. 1824. 


’ 
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‘Yes! lose for ever ; 

And time destroys them in its way, 
Vicissitude and accident, 

And busy change ; 

All bear the seeds of self-decay, 
And o’er the heights most eminent, 
The tempests range. 


The dazzling dreams, the luscious sweets, 

Which round life’s gloomy passage dwell, 

Are convent walls, 

Where pilgrim oft with pilgrim meets, 

And hastens to death’s gloomy cell, 

And then he falls. 

We reck not,—but with breathless speed 

We hasten o’er the travell’d track 

As driven by fate— 

Then = calls—* Take heed, take 
eed,” 

And then we fain would hurry back, 

But ’tis too late. 


We read of mighty monarchs driven 
From highest pomp to low distress 

In ancient days ; 

Their sceptres and their glories riven, 
Their strength reduced to helplessness, 
And dimm’d their praise. 

Death treats all mortal things the same ; 
And pope and prelate, king and count, 
Alike he shocks. 

He heeds no rank, respects no name, 
Calis seer, or shepherd on the mount, 
Or senseless flocks. 


The Trojans are in darkness laid, 
And‘all they thought and all they did, 
Their losses—gains— 

The Roman history’s veil'd in shade, 
That tower'd as towers a pyramid— 
But nought remains. 

Why should we seek the vain display 
Of distant ages, treasured not 

In memory’s hold,— 

When the events of yesterday 

Are vanish’d all—are all forgot 

As deeds of old ? 


The battle to be fought,—though hard, 

Is far less dreadful than it seems,— 

Come on! Come on! 

For thou wilt gain a rich reward 

In that bright memory which streams 

From victories won.— 

There is a life which virtue lives 

In men’s deep hearts enshrined, though this 
Is passing too ; 
Yet the long-living fame, that gives 


An earthly heav’n to worth,—is bliss 
And glory true. oe ol ll 
_., This is the second life,—the best. = « 


Was never gain’d in mortal strife, +», 
-t ine enmenaene Joy, 


‘: cp dima ora ad 


» 
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Ni con vida delectable 
donde moran los pecados 
infernales. 

Mas los buenos Religtosos 
gananlo con oraciones, 

y con lloros. 

Los caualleros famosos 
con trabajo y aflicciones, 
contra Moros. 


No gastemos tiempo ya 

en esta vida mezquina 

por tal modo; 

Que mi voluntad esta 
conforme con la diuina 

para todo. 

Que consciente en mi morir 
con voluntad plazentera 
clara y pura fF 

Que querer el hombre viuir 
quado Dios quiere que muera 
es locura. 

Tu que por nuestra maldad 
tomaste forma ciuil 

y baxo nombre, 

Tu que atu diuinidad 
juntaste cosa tan vil 

como el hombre. 

Tu que tan gran agravemientos 
sufriste con resistencia 

en tu persona : 

No por mis merecimientos, 
mas por tu santa clemencia 
me perdona. 





(Jan. 


Nor in the scenes of ease and rest, 

Nor ’midst the murderous sins of life, 
Which life destroy ; 

But in devotion’s sainted cell, 

Where monks and hermits pass their time 

In prayers and woes ; 

And by bold warriors, who repel, 

’Midst dangers, toils, and deeds sublime, 

The Moorish foes. 


Let’s waste no words,—for calm and still 
I wait—obey; no idle speech 
Submission needs ; 

For that, which is my Maker’s will, 
Shall be my will,—whate’er it teach, 
Where’er it leads. 

I’m ready now to die.—I give 

My soul to heaven resignedly— 

To death’s great change: 

For to desire and long to live, 

When God decrees that we shall die, 
Were folly strange. 


Thou who didst bend thee from above, 
And take a mean and worthless name, 
O sovereign grace ! 

Thou who didst clothe thee in thy love 
With the low weeds of human shame, 
To save our race: 

Thou who didst bear the stripes abhorr’d, 
And give thy sacred name to bear 

All mortal pain ! 

Not for my merit—heavenly Lord! 
But for thy mercies—hear me—hear ! 
And pardon then ! 





Yet if ever the staid and sober brow of religion was adorned with garlands 


of flowers—if ever she was led by cheerfulness into the daily walks of the 
world—it ever she was courted by the smiles of poetry and of natural joy—it 
was in Spain. ‘True, she had a terrible aspect, and a scourge of vipers for 
those she hated; but on the simple, untutored, obedient spirits that fol- 
lowed in her gorgeous train, she breathed nothing but peace, and beauty, 
and blessedness. Their devotion had none of the high abstractions of philo- 
sophy, neither had it any of philosophy’s doubts and fears. They believed 
and telt—they felt and believed. Their creed intermingled itself with their 
social atlections—their devotion was fed by every-day objects—over which 
their romanceros threw the lustre of poetical imagery, and which their priests 
enlisted in the service of religion. . 


COME, WANDERING SHEEP, O come! 
Oveja perdida, ven 
Sobre mis hombros, que hoy 
no solo tu pastor soy, 
sino tu pasto tambien. 


Come, wandering sheep, O come ! 
I'll bind thee to my breast, 

I'll bear thee to thy home, 

And lay thee down to rest. 


Por descubrirte mejor 
cuando balabas perdida, 
dejé en un Arbol la vida 
donde me subié tu amor : 
si prenda quieres mayor 
Mis obras hoy te la den: 
Veja perdida ! ven! 


I saw thee stray forlorn, 

And heard thee faintly ery, 

And on the tree of scorn, 

For thee I deign’d to die— 

What greater proof could I 
Give,—than to seek the tomb ? 
Come, wandering sheep, O come ! 
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Pasto al fin tuyo hecho, 

cual dara mayor asombro 

el traerte yo en el hombro 

6 traerme tu en el pecho ? 
prendas son de amor estrecho, 
que aun los mas ciegos las ven: 
oveja perdida! ven! 


WHILE TO BETHLEM WE ARE GOING. 


An*es que 4 Belen partamos 
dime por tu vida, Blas, 

4 que viene de los ciclos 

este infante celestial ? 

** A traet al mundo paz, 

** que es de todos los humanos 
** Ja mayor felicidad ! ” 


A que viene desde el trono 

de su excelsa Magestad, 

al limite de un pesebre, 

al estrecho de un portal ? 

‘* A traer al mundo paz, 

** que es de todos los humanos 
*¢ la mayor felicidad !” 


A que viene siendo eterno 
disfrazado en lo mortal, 

quien solo para su gloria 

hizo la immortalidad ? 

‘¢ A traer al mundo paz, 

** que es de todos los humanos 
** la mayor felicidad ! 


Pues si 4 darnos paz viene 
vamos, pastor, alla ; 

que no hay mayor ventura 
que una dichosa paz ! 


The pastoral romances too are generally the very portraiture of genuine 
sentiment—undefaced by the decorations and delusions of artificial society. 
Their charms are not extraneous. They are varied ; they are pure eg 


sionate. They have nothing of the mysticism of civilization, nor 


adorning of deceit. 











I shield thee from alarms, 

And wilt thou not be blest ? 

I bear thee in my arms. 

Thou bear me in thy breast ! 

O this is love—come, rest— 

This is a blissful doom. 

Come, wandering sheep, O come! 


While to Bethlem we are going, 
Tell me, Blas, to cheer the road, 
Tell me why this lovely infant 
Quitted his divine abode ? 

‘* From that world to bring to this 
Peace, which, of all earthly blisses, 
Is the brightest, purest bliss.” 


Wherefore from his throne exalted, 
Came he on his earth to dwell— 
All his pomp an humble manger, 
All his court a narrow cell ? 

«‘ From that world to bring to this 
Peace, which, of all earthly blisses, 
Is the brightest, purest, bliss.” 


Why did he, the Lord eternal, 
Mortal pilgrim deign to be, 

He who fashion’d for his glory 
Boundless immortality ? 

** From that world to bring to this 
Peace, which, of all earthly blisses, 
Is the brightest, purest bliss.” 


Well, then! let us haste to Bethlem, 
Thither let us haste and rest: 

For of all heaven’s gifts the sweetest 
Sure is peace—the sweetest, best. 





the 


THE MAIDEN I8 DISQUIETED. 


Sajiosa est4 la nijia, 
ay Dios! quien le hablaria ! 


En la sierra anda la nifia 

su ganado 4 repastar, 
hermosa como las flores, 
Saiiosa como la mar: 
saiiosa esta la niiia, 

ay Dios! quien le hablaria. 


The maiden is disquieted, 
Who shall break on her footsteps’ tread ? 


She is wandering o’er the mountain there, 
Her flocks around her be ; 

She is fair as the brightest flowers are fair, 
But troubled like the sea. 
The maiden is disquieted, 
Who shall break on her footsteps’ tread? 


Gil. Vicente. 





NAY! SHEPHERD, NAY! THOU ART UNWARY. 


Nay! shepherd, nay! thou art unwary— 
Thy flocks are wandering far away : 
Alas! | know it well—’tis Mary 

Who leads my troubled thoughts astray. 

G 2 


Porque olvidas el rebaiio ? 
mira, pastor, que es mancilla, 
—Ay! Pascual que Bartolilla 
€s causa de tanto daiio. 
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Porque olvidas, di pastor, 

tu ganado que se va ? 
—Quien olvidado es de amor, 
que es lo que no olvidaré.— 
Dame presto el desengafio 

de tu cordojo y rencilla. 
—Ay! Pascual, que Bartolilla 
es causa de tanto dajio. 


Si tu mal es de amorio, 
aborece sus maraiias. 

—No puedo, que en mis entrafias 
ha tomado el sefiorio— 

Pues la cura no la apaiio, 

sin haber de ti mancilla. 

—Ay! Pascual, que Bartolilla 
es causa de tanto dafio. 


Desaluiciate, zagal, 

toma placer, vuelve en ti! 
—E] placer no dice 4 mf, 

ni lo requiere mi mal.— 

Quien te hizo tan estraiio’ 

de no baylar en Ja villa? 
—Ay! Pascual, que Bartolilla 
es causa de tanto daiio. 


Hazle tu pena saber 

con un billete afiudado. 

—Ay Pascual! ya lo he enviado 
y halo rasgado sin ver— 


2Sin ver? muera su rebaiio 


Look, shepherd! look—how far they rove ! 
Why so forgetful—call them yet— 

—O! he who is forgot by love 

Will soon, too soon, all else forget— 
Comeleave those thoughts so dark and dreary, 
And with your browzing flocks be gay. 
—Ah no! ’tis vain, ’tis vain,—for 

Leads all my troubled thoughts astray. 


’Tis love then, shepherd! O depart, 

And drive away the cheating boy. 
—Alas! he’s seated in my heart, 

And rules it with tumultuous joy. 
Nay! shepherd, wake thee, dare not tarry, 
For thou art in a thorny way. 

—Ah no! ’tis vain, ‘tis vain,—for M 
Leads all my troubled thoughts astray. 


Throw off this yoke, young shepherd, be 
Joyous and mirthsome as before. 

—O what are mirth and joy to me, 

They on my woes no balm can pour. 
Thou didst refuse to dance, didst tarry 
When laughing maidens were at play.— ~ 
I know I did—Alas! ‘tis Mary 

That leads my troubled thoughts astray. 


Then tell thy love—perchance ’tis hid, 

And send a missive scribbled o’er.— 

Alas! my friend—Iidid, I did,— 

Which ere the maid had read, she tore.— 

Then hang the maid—the foul fiend 

A pestilence through all her flocks.— 

O no, forbear !—Nor threaten Mary 

With sorrow’s frowns,—nor misery’s shocks. 
Anonymous. 





The two following are very illustrative of Spanish manners and Spanish 


feelings. 


THE GOOD OLD COUNT IN SADNESS STRAY D. 


Paseabase el buen conde 
todo Heno de pesar, 
cuentas negras en sus Manos 
do suele siempre rezar, 
palabras tristes diciendo 
palabras para llorar : 

veo os, hija, crecida 

y en edad para casar, 

el mayor dolor que siento 
es no tener que os dar. 
Calledes, padre, calledes 
no debeis tener pesar 

que quien buena hija tiene 
rico se debe llamar, 

y 41 que mala la tenia 

viva la puede enterrar 
pues amengua su linage 
que no debiera amenguar, 
y yo si no me casare 


en religion puedo entrar. 


The good old Count in sadness stray’d 
Back wards—forwards pensively ; 

He bent his head—he said his prayers 
Upon his beads of ebony ; 

And sad and gloomy were his thoughts, 
And all his words, of misery : 

O! daughter fair—to woman grown, 
Say who shall come to marry thee ; 

For I am poor—though thou art fair, 
No dower of riches thine shall be — 
Be silent, father, mine! I pray, 

For what avails a dower to me ?>— 

A virtuous child is more than wealth ; 
O! fear not,—fear not poverty : 

There are whose children ban their bliss, 
Who call on death to set them free; 
And they defame their lineage, 

Which shall not be delevaaah by me, 


For if no husband should be mine 
I'll seek a convent’s purity. i 


_ 
$m 
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LOVELY FLOW RET, LOVELY FLOW RET. 


Rosa fresca, rosa fresca Lovely flow’ret, lovely flow’ret, 

tan garrida y con amor, O! what thoughts your beauties move— 
cuando yo os tuve en mis brazog When I aves thee to my bosom, 

no vos supe servir no, Little did I know of love ; 

y agora que vos serviria Now that I have learnt to love thee, 
no vos puedo yo haber no, Seeking thee in vain I rove— 
Vuestra fué la culpa amigo, But the fault was thine, young warrior ; 
vuestra fué que mia no, Thine it was—it was not mine : 
enviastes me una carta He who brought thy earliest letter 
con un vuestro servidor, Was a messenger of thine: 

y en lugar de recaudar And he told me—graceless traitor— 
el dijera otra razon, Yes! he told me—lying one— 

que erades casado, amigo, That thou wert already married 

allé en tierras de Leon, In the province of Ledn: 

que teneis muger hermosa Where thou had’st a lovely lady, 

v hijos como una flor. And, like flowers too, many a son. 
Quien os lo dijo, Leiora, Lady! he was but a traitor, 

no vos dijo verdad no, And his tale was all untrue— 

que yo nunca entré en Castilla In Castille I never enter’d— 

ni en las tierras de Leon, From Leén, too, I withdrew 
sino;cuando era"pequeiio W hen I was in early boyhood, 

que no sabia de amor. And of love I nothing knew. 





But these romances must be brought to aclose. They must mingle no 
longer with other gems-and Aiweie tbuk be transplanted to a garden of their 
own. That’s melancholy !—they quit the sweet society among’ which they 
have been proud to linger,—friends and companions—and they go to solitude, 
perhaps to oblivion. Be it not so! 

It is hard to tear oneself away from delightful recollections and busy 
thoughts. Yet in the progress of these desultory things, the heart has been 
often wounded when it has been dragged to that “ renowned, romantic 
land” where they had their origin. Gloom soon cast shadows around it, and 
those shadows grew darker and darker. Meanwhile they with whom eyery 
remembrance SE acoundian and affection was associated, have been torn Fe 
like loathsome weeds, from the soil they blessed—and we loved. Of the 
dearest, and the purest, some have perished ; and their memory, embalmed 
in burning and undying hate, to be poured out hereafter on the bare heads of 
tyrants, lives in the heart of heart ;—some wear cruel chains which may per- 
haps rust ere they fall—and-some wander like the ghosts which can no 
habitation on earth, nor an entrance to the grave—desolate—broken ;—and 
some most perfidiously—their: figures pursue me, and ten times a day I 
hurl—Nay ! stop thy ixdi i y were— : 

Lhad forgotten—that I ought to forget. Yet a romance or two !—they will 
still a spirit that is sadly troubled. 


A THOUSAND, THOUSAND TIMES I SEE§- 


. il veces voy 4 hablar es hone, are times I seek 

mi Zagala, y lovely maid ; 

pero mas quiero callar | oo I an silent still, afraid 

por no esperar ti | speak say 

que me envie noramala. ‘The maid umight = ing and then my heart 

wo re | viel on 

Voy 4 decirla mi dafio T’ve oft resolved to tell herall,... 

pero tengo por mejor, E But dare not—what a woe ’twouldibe +. 

tener dudoso el favor a8 5954 8 ae matey favour’s smiles, to fall)» - 

que no cierto’ el desengafio s _ To the harsh frown of certainty: « “>: », 


7. 
y aunque me suele aniniar © _-Her grace—her music cheers: me now; ** 
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The dimpled roses on her cheek, 


But fear restrains my tongue, for how, 
How should I speak, 
When, if she frown’d, my troubled heart 


would break ? 


su gracia y gala, 
el temer me hace callar, 


por no esperar 
que me envie noramala. 


Tengo por suerte mas buena 
mostrar mi lengua 4 ser muda, 
que estando la gloria en duda 


no estar4 cierta la pena: 
y aunque con disimular 
se desiguala, 

tengo por mejor callar, 
que no esperar 

que me envie noramala. 


No! rather I'll conceal my story 
In my full heart’s most sacred cell : 
For though I feel a doubtful glory, 
I ’scape the certainty of hell. 
I lose—’tis true—the bliss of heaven— 
I own my courage is but weak ; 
That weakness may be well forgiven, 
For should she speak 
In words ungentle,O! my heart would break. 


Vicente Espinel. 





I MARCH ME TO THE FIELD. 


Castillo, dateme, date, 
sino dartehe yo combate. 


Castillo de alto cimiento 
a dé esté mi pensamiento, 
proceda de ti el contento 
que el corazon arrebate : 
sino dartehe yo combate. 


Castillo hermoso y dorado 
do aposenta mi cuidado, 
muéstrame tu puente 6 vado 
por dar 4 mis penas mate, 
sino dartehe yo combate. 


Castillo de gran altura, 
dechado de la hermosura, 
pues en ti esta mi ventura 
sus tiros y armas abate, 
sino dartehe yo combate. 


Un abrazo me mandé Ines 
bailando all4 en el aldea, 


plega 4 Dios, que por bien sea 


no suceda algo despues. 


No sé como me atrevi : 
cuando 4 bailar la saqué 
muy pasito me allequé 
y un abrazo le pedi 
vergonzosa volvié 4 mi, 
de amor y temor temblando, 
y dijo: yo te lo mando 
cuando mas seguro estés. 


Yo le dige: como es eso ? 
Ines mia, yo te juro, 
que siempre este mas seguro 
porque no quede por eso : 
con tudo temo un suceso 
de tan soberano don, 
no sea alguna invencion 
de dar conmigo al través. 


Yield thou castle! yield, 
I march me to the field. 


Thy walls are proud and high, 
My thoughts all dwell with thee ; 
Now yield thee—yield thee—I 
Am come for victory ; 

I march me to the field. 


Thy halls are fair and gay, 
And there resides my grief ; 
Thy bridge,—thy cover’d way, 
Prepare for my relief; 
I march me to the field. 


Thy towers sublimely rise 
In beauty’s brightest glow ; 
There, there my comfort lies, 
O! give me welcome now. 

I march me to the field. 





INES SENT A KISS TO ME. 


Ines sent a kiss to me 

While we danced upon the green ; 
Let that kiss a blessing be, 

And conceal no woes ‘unseen. 


How I dared I know not how, 
While we danced I gently said, 
Smiling, “ Give me, lovely maid, 
Give me one sweet kiss”—when, lo! 
Gathering blushes robed her brow ; 
And with love and fear afraid, 

Thus she spoke—I’ll send the kiss 
In a calmer day of bliss. 


Then I cried—dear maid! what day 
Can be half so sweet as this? 
Throw not hopes and joys away ; 
Send, O! send the promised kiss— 
Can so bright a gift be mine, 
Bought without a pang of pain? 
"Tis perchance a ray divine, 
Darker night to bring again. 
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Yo no dudo que muriese 
de placer si ya legase 

al hora en que me abrazase 
ojala en eso me viese ! 

no sera sin interes 

si ella me cumple la fé, 
que por uno que me dé 
pienso darle mas de tres. 


THATS A 


Dineros son calidad 
verdad, 

Mas ama quien mas suspira 
mentira 3 


Cruzados hazen cruzados, 
Escudos pintan escudos. 
y tahures muy desnudos, 
con dados ganan condados. 
Ducados dexan ducados, 
y coronas magestad, 
verdad. 


Pensar que uno solo es dueiio 
de puerta de muchas llaues, 
y atirmar que penas graves, 
les paga un mirar risueiio, 
y entender que no son sueiio, 
las promessas de Marsira, 
mentira. 


Todo se vende este dia, 
todo el dinero lo iguala, 
la Corte vende su gala, 
la guerra su valentia, 
hasta la sabiduria 
vende la Universidad, 


verdad. 


No ay persona que hablar dexe 
al necessitado en placa, 
todo el mundo le es mordaza, 
aunque el por seiias se quexe, 
que cara de Hereje, 
y aun sé la necessidad 
verdad. 


Siendo como un algodon 


nos jura que es como un huesso, 


y quiere provarnos esso 
con que es su cuello almidon, 
goma su copete, y son 
Sus vigores alquitira, 
mentira. 

Qualquiera que pleitos trata, 
aunque sea sin razon, 
dexe el rio Marafion, 
y entre en el de la Plata, 
que hallara corriente grata, 
y puerto de claridad 
verdad, 
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Could I dwell on such a thought, 
I of very joy should die ; 
Nought of earth’s enjoyments, nought 
Could be like that extasy. 
I will pay her interest meet, 
When her lips shall breathe on me ; 
And, for every kiss so sweet, 
Give her many more than three. 
Gregorio Silvestro. 





LIE,—THATS A Lie! 


Riches will serve for titles too— 
That’s true—that’s true ! 

And they love most who oftenest sigh— 
That’s a lie,—that’s a lie! 


That crowns give virtue—power gives wit, 

That follies well on proud ones sit; 

That poor men’s slips deserve a halter, 

While honours crown the great defaulter ; 

That ‘nointed kings no wrong can do, 

No right, such worms as I and you— 
That’s true—that’s true! 


To say a dull and sleepy warden 

Can guard a many-portal’d garden ; 

That woes which darken many a day, 

One moment’s smile can charm away ; 

To say you think that Celia’s eye 

Speaks aught but trick and treachery— 
That’s a lie—that’s a lie! 


That wisdom’s bought and virtue sold ; 
And that you can provide, with gold, 
For court a garter or a star, 
And valour fit for peace or war ; 
And purchase knowledge at the U- 
Niversity for P. or Q.— 

That’s true—that’s true ! 


They must be gagg’d who go to court, 

And bless, besides, the gagger for't ; 

That rank-less must be scourged, and thank 

The scourgers when they’re men of rank; 

The humble, poor man’s form and hue 

Deserve both shame and suffering too — 
That’s true—that’s true ! 


But wond’rous favours to be done, 

And glorious prizes to be won ; 

And downy pillows for our head, 

And lane roses for our bed ; 

In monarchs’ words—to trust and try, 

And risk your honour on the die— 
That's a lie—that’s a lie. 


That he who iu: the courts of law 

Defends his person, or estate, 

Should have a privilege to draw 

Upon the mighty river Plate ;* 

And, spite of all that he can do, 

He will be pluck’d and lsugh'é at too— 
That’s true —that’s true! 





* Rio de la Plata—Silver River. 
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Siembra en una artesa berros To sow of pure and honest seeds, 

la madre, y sus hijas todas And gather nought but waste and weeds ; 

son perros de muchas bodas, And to pretend our care and toil 

y bodas de muchos perros, Had well prepared the ungrateful soil ; 

y sus yernos rompen hierros And then on righteous heaven to cry, 

en la toma de Alzezira, As ’twere unjust—and ask it why ? 

mentira. That’s a lie—that’s a lie. 


Gongora. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
The Vespers of Palermo. 

We do not wish to be ungallant, 
but we are impressed with a feeling, 
touching very closely upon a con- 
viction, that no lady can write a tra- 
gedy ;—we should, perhaps, be in- 
clined to go further if we were urged, 
and declare that no lady can write 
poetry,—but, thank heavens, we are 
not called upon to decide that ques- 
tion; and Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. 
Hemans, Miss Baillie, Rosa Matilda, 
Anna Matilda, and the rest, need not 
unglove their fingers’ ends to wreak 
vengeance on our little band of un- 
gentlemanly critics. Sappho, a lady 
of old (not an old lady) did, to be 
sure, forge some fine mks of poetry 
out of the warm metal of her ima- 
gination: but she appears to have 
been a great brazen burning thing, 
that had little of the feminine in her 
composition—and “ no heed there- 
fore is to be taken of her.” But 
** impossible for a lady to write tra- 
gedy !” “ Why impossible, Mr. Lon- 
don?” inquires Miss Higginbottom, 
a lady in azure hose, who very pro- 
perly champions herself to the out- 
rance, in the defence of the tragic 
genius of her sex. In the first place, 
Miss Higginbottom, experience does 
not show us one tragedy, born of 
woman, on record :—and, in the next 
place, we venture to surmise, that 
the very delicacy and slenderness of 
woman's mind are adverse to any 
attempts at tragic composition. Tra- 
gedy requires a masculine grasp, or 
it will not be overpowered. Ladies 
write pleasant novels, because in 
them they delineate life as they 
would draw flowers,—they sketch 
characters, colour conversations— 
make pretty groups of lovers and he- 
roes: but they do not grapple with 
the passions—they do not lay bare 
the human heart, and show the storms 
of passions that rage around it. 


They describe characters, instead of 
calling them up and letting us see 
them. Miss Baillie’s professed Plays 
of the Passions are certainly plays 
upon the passions—they are not. the 
passions themselves, which Shak- 
speare’s unprofessed ones are. She 
makes good miniature soins of our 
old masters; but our old masters 
copied from the life. Mrs. Hannah 
More’s Percy was a long serious evil, 
which Time has shaken under its 
foot; all we remember is, that it 
contained very long scenes, and very 
long speeches, and made very ag 
faces; but it scarcely contained, 
what we generally look to meet with, 
some pretty passages. Mrs. Wilmot’s 
Ina was made up of the like Alez- 
andrine description, and is alike for- 
gotten. Miss Porter’s tragedy also 
perished of its story-telling habits— 
though her friends‘ declared at. the 
time, and one or two of extraordinary 
memory persist in it to this day, that 
it contained some pleasing passages, 
and ought to have had arun. Buckle 
would say, that instead of running 
up to expectation, it bolted. Mr. 
Kean was accused of doing great 
wrong to Mrs. Wilmot, and Miss 
Porter ; of playing like one of Cap- 
tain Parry’s company, like a true 
North Poler—a man of ice. But 
Kean is not the man “ to extract 
sunbeams from cucumbers ;” and 
Miss Porter and Mrs. Wilmot, when 
they brought him their unsunned 
snow, ought not to have expected 
him to set about attempting the ex- 
tract. Kean is an actor, not a re- 
citer: he grapples with the passions 
themselves, and does not point to 
pretty pictures of them.—Having 
made these few ungracious remarks, 
made really “ more in sorrow than 
in anger,” we come to the new Tra- 
gedy,—dead, alack, and gone,—the 
‘espers of Palermo. 

ery luckily for our pages we 
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were present at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre on the first night of the Vespers 
of Palermo; if we had waited until 
the second night,—or had, antici- 
pating a run, waited even until the 
fifth, we should never have heard a 
line of Mrs. Hemans’s verses breathed 
over the pit: But we had (we are 
ashamed to own it) a nasty notion 
in our heads that the vesper-bell 
would toll but once—no grand peal 
of triple sires was to be rung upon 
Mrs. Hemine’s metal, by Mr. Young, 
Mr. C. Kemble, and the rest of the 
college youths ! We feared she would 
fail, and therefore we were among 
the select few who saw the play. 
The early scenes, indeed, showed as 
though they “ meant mischief,” but 
towards the close, the audience, very 
much “ wrung in the withers,” in- 
terfered, after the fashion of old Mr. 
Hamlet (frater to the ghost) and 
put a much better end to the piece 
than the authoress had succeeded in 
doing. They were suddenly awoke 
out of their sleep, we suppose, for 
certes they started up in the most un- 
couth and unquiet manner. They 
did not wish to hear a tragedy re- 
peated perhaps. They thought five 
acts of gentle interlocution a Jeetle 
too much—perhaps they wished to 
monopolize: Be the cause what it 
might, they kept the tragedy to 
themselyes—they soothed it—silenced 
it—-hushed it—in short, they damned 
it! 

Here we might perchance be ex- 
pected to terminate our remarks, 
having brought them to something 
like a crisis; but poets and drama- 
tists are often allowed to talk of the 
damned, and why may not we?. Let 
us be permitted therefore to “ take 
the dead into the market-place,” and, 
like Mare Anthony, turn it to ac- 
count. Be it ours to speak in the 
order of its funeral, and point out 
the virtues and the merits of the de- 
ceased. We have already said that 
Cesar had its faults. 

The plot is told in the title: His- 
tory has told it well in the olden 
times. We wish we had a news- 
paper by us to cut an pnp. Ba 
out ; for those weekly critics tell you 
a tragedy in little, in a way to shame 
us monthly men. The characters are 
indisputable, and by no means unpre- 
cedented. There is a patriotic father 
—a loving son, but not towards him, 
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—a lady of the other faction, ruin- 
ously attractive, a villain, (* Well,” 
interrupts Miss Higginbottom, “ how 
could tragedy do without one?” )—a 
monk,—(‘* Well,” again exclaims 
Miss Higginbottom, like Mrs. Mala- 
prop, “ you need not repeat the cha- 
racter”)—a lady in the heroic line, 
proud, matronly, and amorous ; and 
these are the company that ring the 
Vespers of Palermo. The poetry 
was not dramatic, but, in a poem, it 
was what would have been called 
melodious and sweet: Indeed, some 
of the lines were extremely musical, 
and proved the authoress to be a 
lady of a refined taste and talent. It 
is but fair that we should give an in- 
Stance: 


Ans. Ay, thus doth sensitive conscience 

quicken thought, 

Lending reproachful voices to a breeze, 

Keen lightning to a look. 

Vit. Leave me in peace ! 

Is’t not enough that I should have a sense 

Of things thou canst not see, all wild and 
dark, 

And of unearthly whispers, haunting me 

With dread suggestions, but that thy cold 
words, 

Old man, should gall me too ?—Must all 
conspire 

Against me ?—Oh ! thou beautiful spirit ! 
wont 

To shine upon my dreams with looks of 
love, 

Where art thou vanish’d ?—Was it not the 
thought 

Of thee which urged me to the fearful task, 

And wilt thou now forsake me ?—I must 


seek 

The shadowy woods again, for there, per- 
chance, 

Still may thy voice be in my twilight- 
paths ; 


—Here I but meet despair ! 


These are beautiful lines, and of 
such the tragedy had plentifully to 
boast—-but beautiful lines would 
damn any tragedy. Every character 
talks like his neighbour ; and, from 
the King down to the poorest courtier 
in the company—“ gentle Sicily” is 
on every tongue. Hamlet does not 
talk like the grave-digger, but Mrs. 
Hemans would have made them 
alike musical and polished—and have 
even rendered poor simple Audrey 
poetical ! 

The performers exerted themselves 
ina way vorthy of a better cause. 
Mr. Young great. difficulty, in 


escaping the cold, but at times when 
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he had to talk of liberty, he set to 
work manfully, asyouw see a labourer 
flap his arms im a frosty morning. 
This seemed to cireulate his blood-— 
and certainly did him good. Mr. C. 
Kemble played the son and lover 
with great zeal and spirit—but he 
can be entrusted with poetry more safe- 
ly than any other performer. The 
loose white sleeves of his dress (to 
speak of atrifle) were very unseemly, 
and appeared to be always waving 
before the eye. Mr. Bennet was too 
stormy—we, in the pit, were almost 
afraid he would break from his moor- 
ings, and run down us lightermen. 
The Lady Vittoria, the heroine of the 
drama, was well recited by Mrs. 
Bartley—but the great defect of this 
actress is, that she never escapes 
from recitation, she always reminds 
us of Enfield’s Speaker. We know 
the tone that will convey every line— 
and we are quite sure that such a 
style is out of nature. Yates acted 
tolerably well, and seemed to be 
within bow shot of modesty, which 
is a change for the better. 

A word or two about Miss F. H. 
Kelly,—to whom the audience acted 
with a brutality utterly disgraceful. 
She performed some of the early 
scenes cleverly but indecisively, as 
though she were trying her powers ; 
—but one or two sentences spoken 
in the too-familiar style, set a few 
of the audience against her—and 
thenceforth she was never heard but 
with laughter, hissings, or yelling. 
The papers have said, that she was 
not well at the time, and certainly 
her brutal reception had an evident 
effect upon her spirits and her 
strength. She seemed to have lost 
all controul over her tones in the 
third and fourth acts—and to be 
near sinking down upon the stage ; 
—but the audience relaxed not a 
whit in their malice. Why was this? 
—W hat could induce men thus men- 
tally to strike a woman ?—The pub- 
lic had literally encouraged this 
young actress in the familiar style, 
and on this night, when, perhaps, she 
thought her triumph was at hand— 
they crushed her.— We may, perhaps, 
be thought to have been somewhat 
unkind towards Mrs. Hemans, and 
to have made her our Miss F. H. 
Kelly ;—but we here protest that we 
have a sincere respect for her talents 
a3 a writer of many interesting works, 
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and that in speaking of her failure as 


a dramatist, we consider it no draw- 
back upon her fame, inasmuch as 
she only failed where none of her sex 
has ever yet succeeded. 

The scenery was not new—but 
there was a magnificent banquet- 
scene—in which the following glee, 
beautifully set, was beautifully sung. 
We cannot make Mrs. Hemans bet- 
ter amends for our evil speaking, 
than by closing our remarks with 
extracting it. 


(One of the Masquers sings.) 

The festal eve, o’er earth and sky, 

In her sunset robe, looks bright, 
And the purple hills of Sicily, 

With their vineyards, laugh in light; 
From the marble cities of her plains 

Glad voices mingling swell ; 
—But with yet more loud and lofty strains, 

They shall hail the Vesper-bell ! 


Oh! sweet its tones, when the summer 
breeze 
Their cadence wafts afar, 
To float o’er the blue Sicilian seas, 
As they gleam to the first pale star! 
The shepherd greets them on his height, 
The hermit in his cell ; 
—But a deeper power shall breathe, to- 
night, 
In the sound of the Vesper-bell ! 


There has been no other novelty 
than the tragedy of which we have 
been just writing, at Covent-garden 
theatre :—and at Drury-lane the Ca- 
taract has carried all before it, and 
still pours its ell-wide fall before the 
eyes of hundreds. The water has 
certainly had a run. 

The Horses still muster their forces 
—and Kean, who has played Richard 
the Third, bawls for a beast in the 
very thick of them. We are not 
very much opposed to the cattle in 
an afterpiece,—though we still do 
not envy the leader of the band—and 
certainly the two double-drums seem 
very inviting steps for some mad 
wag of a charger—who may choose 
one night to take a full plunge at 
half-price—and trample laws the 
*‘ many-headed beast.” We have 
touched on this subject before—but 
the Pittites cannot too often be cau- 
tioned on this head. 

His Majesty King George the 
Fourth has visited the theatres twice 
during the last month, and gratified 
the eyes of his perspiring subjects. 
We saw him at Covent-garden in all 
his glory :—and he looked not merely 
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well—but surpassing well. To those 
readers who live in the out-skirts of 
the kingdom we beg, in the way of 
information, to say, that His Majesty 
hath a comely person—broad—well- 
shaped—and manly :—That he is a 
gracious person,—kind in his look 
and in his manner !—It is impossible 
for any one, that has not witnessed 
the scene, to have an idea of the 
magnificent effect of a poor hailing 
its King in a splendid theatre—while 
the great national song is overflow- 
ing the house. We wish he would 
only appear oftener, for his own 
sake. . 

We hadclosedour Dramahere,when 
we were just informed that Grimaldi 
was no longer to illuminate the world 
of Pantomime with his annual light. 
Grimaldi retired! Well! “It is 
growing dark! — Boys, you may 
go!” 

Grimaldi gone !—we scarcely know 
where we are; we scarcely know 
how to write! He was so entirely 
rich! There was his-first distorted 
escape out of his disguise—his cavern 


JOSEPH’S 


1 
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of a mouth—his thievish eye—his 
supple limb—and most undoubted 
laugh—What decay on earth can 
have mastered all these?—Go to !— 
He is not retired !—We will not be- 
lieve it. Yet, alack! his name is not 
im the bills—“ Clown, Mr. J. S. Gri- 
maldi.” Oh villainous J.8.! It 
should be “ Clown, Mr. Grimaldi,” 
—or Pantomime should betake itself 
to its weeds—and pine in perfect 
widowhood. We will say, without 
a fear of contradiction, that there not 
only never was such a clown, but 
that there never will be such an- 
other ! 

Grimaldi requires rest ;—that must 
be all,—and that we can imagine to 
be possible. No doubt, instead of 
pulling on his motley inexpressibles, 
—and preparing his large lucky bag 
of a pocket, he is now sitting by a 
cozey fire, with a spoonful of Madeira 
in his eye, and J. S. (good in his 
way, but no Joe) listening to the 
clownish reminiscences of his inimit- 
able papa: perhaps he speaketh thus 
—but one should see him speak !— 


LAMENT. 


Adieu to Mother Goose !—adieu—adieu 

To spangles, tufted heads, and dancing limbs,— 
Adieu to Pantomime—to all—that threw 

O’er Christmas’ shoulders a rich robe of whims ! 


2. 


Never shall old Bologna—(old, alack !— 

Once he was young and diamonded all o’er) 
Take his particular Joseph on his back 

And dance the matchless fling, so loved of yore. 


3. 


Ne’er shall I build the wondrous verdant man, 
Tall, turnip-headed,—carrot-finger’d,—lean ;— 
Ne’er shall I, on the very. newest plain, 
Cabbage a body ;—old Joe Frankenstein. 


4 


Nor make a fire, nor eke compose a coach, 

Of saucepans, trumpets, cheese, and such sweet fare; 
Sorrow hath * ta’en my number: ”—I encroach 

No more upon the chariot,—but the chair. 


5. 


Gone is the stride, four steps, 


across the stage ! 


Gone is the light vault o’er a turnpike gate ! 
Sloth puts my legs into its tiresome cage, 
‘And stops me for'a toll,—I find, too late! 


6. 


How Ware would 
His rosin’d tight 


quiver his mad bow about 
—when I 


flapp’d a dance: 


How would I twitch the Pantaloon’s good gout 
And help his fall—and all his fears enhance ! 
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How children shriek’d to see me eat !—How I 
Stole the broad laugh from aged sober folk ! 
Boys pick’d their plumbs out of my Christmas pie,— 
And people took my vices for a joke. 
8. 
Be wise,—(that’s foolish)—tumblesome ! be rich— 
And oh, J. 8. to every fancy stoop ! 
Carry a ponderous pocket at thy breech, 
And roll thine eye, as thou wouldst roll a hoop. 


9. 
Hand Columbine about with nimble hand, 
Covet thy neighbours’ riches as thy own ; 
Dance on the water, swim upon the land, 
Let thy legs prove themselves bone of my bone. 


10. 
Cuff Pantaloon, be sure—forget not this : 
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As thou beat’st him, thou’rt poor, J. S. or funny! 
And wear a deal of paint upon thy phiz, 
It doth boys good, and draws in gallery money. 


ll. 
Lastly, be jolly! be alive ! be light! 
Twitch, flirt, and caper, tumble, fall, and throw ! 
Grow up right ugly in thy father’s sight ! 
And be an “ absolute Joseph,” like old Joe! 
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Music, like money, appears to 
possess a reproductive power, if we 
may judge from its effects in the 
provinces, for the love of it seems to 
be augmented by its frequent enjoy- 
ment, as if “ increase of appetite did 
grow by what it fed on.” So soon 
after the York festival as December 
there were concerts at Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield, and Hull; at which 
Mrs. Salmon, Messrs. Mori and 
Hawes, assisted ; and the speed with 
which they succeeded each other 
rives a memorable proof of the ex- 
traordinary physical power which 
that distinguished female possesses. 
These performers were at Manches- 
ter on the Wednesday, at Leeds on 
the Thursday, at Sheffield on the 
Friday, and at Hull (a distance of 
70 miles) on the Saturday. This, 
however, is not quite equal to Mrs. 
Salmon’s famous week, in which she 
appeared on the Monday in London, 
Tuesday at’ Oxford, Wednesday in 
London, Thursday at Oxford, Friday 
in London, and on the Saturday at 
Bath. We have always eutertained 
a belief, that great vocal ability 
demonstrates great constitutional 
strength ; and this, with a thousand 
other tests, which resistance of ca- 
tarrhal diseases, the most prevailing 
evil in this country, presents, is a 


proof that such is the fact. Ama- 
teurs are always “ taking cold ;” 
professors very rarely indeed ; al- 
though exposed to the night air in 
hurrying from concert to concert, to 
extreme differences of temperature, 
and perpetual currents of cold air, 
with all the dangers attendant on 
thin clothing. But to our subject. 
The York meeting has given such 
universal satisfaction, that some of 
the first nobility are desirous of a 
repetition next year, or the year after 
at latest. 

Music is growing into the univer- 
sal agent of charity. At Warmin- 
ster, there was a festival for the be- 
nefit of the aged poor at the end of 
November, when very numerous 
audiences were colleeted. The sa- 
cred performance at the church in the 
morning was very crowded, as was 
a concert at the Assembly Rooms in 
the evening. The Marquis of Bath 
(Patron) and his family were present, 
with many others of distinction, and 
so full were the rooms that many 
could not obtain admission. The 


principal performers were Miss Wood, 
Messrs. Garbett, Manners, and Rolle. 
Mr. Teltham, the organist, conduct- 
ed, and Mr. Verstein from Bath led. 
The Italian Operas at the last 
named city have succeeded 'complete- 
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ly. The stage department was under 
the direction of Signor de Begnis, 
and his little troop consisted of Ma- 
dame Ronzi de is, Signors 
Begrez and Placci, Miss Noel, and 
Mr. Phillips, a young and rising bass 
singer. Such a junction reminds us 
of the earliest operas in London, 
when Margaretta de l’Epine (whom 
John Bull familiarly denominated 
Greber’s Peg) was Prima Donna, 
and when a portion of the pieces was 
represented in Italian, and a part 
(in consideration of the English as- 
sistants) in English. Not that this 
was the case at Bath. Native and 
untravelled Englishmen and English- 
women can now be found, who are 
quite capable of sustaining Italian 
characters with force and effect, 
even by the side of Italians. Sir 
George Smart conducted, and Mr. 
Loder led the band. Ji Barbiere di 
Seviglia was the piece selected. The 
opera, exhibiting only a transfer of 
performers from the King’s Theatre 
to Bath, must of course present few 
new features in the representation, 
but as a novel experiment in the pro- 
vinces, it affords matter of curious 
record. Scenes have been given be- 
fore, and even, we believe, entire acts, 
when Ambrogetti, the Corris, and 
some others, made a tour to the 
west and north; but never within 
our recollection was an entire opera 
performed. It is, however, an ex- 
ample which will probably be follow- 
ed elsewhere, and will tend to intro- 
duce a better understanding of legi- 
timate opera than now prevails in 
England ; and at the same time, dif- 
fuse a still stronger passion for the 
languageand the music of the country 
which bears the exalted title of “‘ the 
Nurse of Art.” 

Sir George Smart’s and Mr. Loder’s 
concerts at Bath, this season, are con- 
ducted even upon a more grand scale 
than that which was so successful 
last year. An organ (built by Flight 
and Robson) is to be erected at the 
room, and some of the concerts are 
to be choral. 

Mr. H. and Miss Field made their 
debit at the first concert of the Har- 
monic Society of Exeter, held on the 
27th of November. Mr. Field’s 
abilities as a pianoforte player we 


have before referred to. He takes 
rank with the highest of his class. 
The Triennial Meeting of the three 
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choirs will be held next year at Wor- 
cester.. The performances are an- 
nounced to commence on the 15th of 
September. 
he Grand Musical Festival at 
Norwich, for the benefit of the Nor- 
folk and Norwich hospitals, is de- 
cided upon, and will take place (un- 
less any unforeseen circumstances in- 
terfere) in the third week of Septem- 
ber, 1824. A committee of manage- 
ment has been formed, and the scale 
is to be very splendid. Sir George 
Smart’s appointment as conductor 
has been confirmed by a general 
meeting of the governors of the hos- 
ital, at which the Hon. Col. Wode- 
ont, Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
presided. 

The opera circular has been sent 
out. Signor Benelli is the ostensible 
director, and he has been to the Con- 
tinent to engage performers. The 
interior of the theatre has been newly 
decorated, and the following is the 
list of the vocal strength :—Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis; Madame Colbran 
Rossini, from Bologna (her first ap- 
pearance in this country); Madame 
Pasta, from the Opera Buffa, Paris 
(her first appearance in this country 
these seven years); Madame Vestris; 
Signor Benelli is in treaty with Ma- 
dame Catalani for a limited number 
of nights; Madame Caradori; Ma- 
dame Graziani; Madame Biagioli ; 
Signor Garcia ; Signor Curioni ; Sig- 
nor Franceschi (his first appearance 
in this country); Signor Remorini, 
Primo Buffo Cantante, Barcelona 
(his first appearance in this coun- 
try); Signor De Begnis; Signors 
Porto, Benetti, and Rosichi (their 
first appearance in this country) ; 
composer and conductur, Sigaor 
Coccia; leader of the band, Signor 
Spagnoletti. 

ssini is engaged as composer 
and director of the music. He opens 
with his Zelmira, and is to produce, 
it is said, two new operas of his own 
writing. He arrived in London a few 
days ago, and an endeavour has been 
set on foot to give him a public din- 
ner ; but with what success we have 
not heard. The notice originated 
with a foreign professor, and has not 
been much relished, we believe, by 
many of the English musicians of 


eminence, on the that such 
an honcur has no’ t, and is 
not warranted by estimation of 
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the sterling abilities of Signor Ros- 
sini, however high his present repu- 
tation. 

We hear of no preparations at 
present to renew either the Vocal, 
the City Amateur, or the British Con- 
certs, nor to institute any other of a 
similar nature, for the general recep- 
tion of the public. It is hardly 
likely, however, that the metropolis 
should continue in such a state of 
comparative musical destitution. 

The re-appearance of Mr. S1n- 
cLair, at Covent Garden, has not 
justified the reports of his marvellous 
superiority which preceded his ar- 
rival, though he has not very much 
deceived the anticipations of those 
who really understand the science of 
singing. They but too well know, 
that the foundations of pre-eminent 
excellence are laid by nature in the 
mind, and by art in the establish- 
ments of the very first principles. 
Habits are rarely to be eradicated, 
and still more seldom to be im- 
proved; and, however general no- 
tions of style and execution may be 
occasionally changed, the power of 
improvement is not often vouchsafed 
to one so far confirmed as Mr. Sin- 
clair was when he left England. 
Really scientific judges anticipated 
slight improvement in facility, and a 
fatal admixture of styles founded 
more on imitation than on principles, 
and this turns out to be the fact. The 
hurricane of applause that accom- 
panied his first appearance has sunk 
into a calm, and the public seem 
already scarcely to remember that 
Mr. Sinclair has been to Italy “ to 
study.” He has a fine voice, and 
much ease in gliding through rapid 
passages ; but with the principles of 
the great style of singing, he may be 
said to be almost wholly unac- 
quainted. 

The art has lost several very emi- 
nent professors during the last year, 
both in England and abroad. M. 
Steibelt lately died at Petersburg, 
aged 67 years. This composer was 
a native of Berlin, and was born in 
1758. Early in life, he manifested 


very decided talents for music, and 
was placed under the celebrated 
Kirnberger, by the then King of 
Prussia ; with this master he per- 
fected himself in the study of music. 
He subsequently visited Paris, Lon- 
don, and Petersburg. While he re- 
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sided at the former city, he wrote a 


ballet, called, Le Retour de yr, 
and an opera, La Princesse de Baby- 
lone, both of which were successful ; 
and for the theatre Feydeau, he 
wrote Romeo et Juliette. In the 
year 1797 he was in London, and 
performed at the concerts, under the 
direction of Salomon. On the 20th 
of January, 1805, he produced his 
ballet, La belle Laitiére, ou Blanche 
Reine, and it was allowed to possess 
considerable merit. Steibelt finally 
visited St. Petersburg, where he has 
since resided, receiving that encou- 
ragement and notice his merit de- 
served. 

Signor Viganoni, who, for several 
years, was one of the principal sing- 
ers at the opera, died at Bergamo, of 
an apoplexy, during the present au- 
tumn. He was the principal tenor 
at the King’s Theatre for many years, 
just previous to the close of last cen- 
tury ; his voice was not considerable 
in volume, but his taste and execus 
tion were polished and beautiful. He 
enjoyed much respect, both as an ace 
tor and teacher of singing. 

On the 27th of November, of a ty< 
phus fever at Dublin (whither he 
had gone to superintend the debut of 
his pupil, Miss Goward), died Mr. 
Henry Smart. Mr. Smart began his 
musical education under Mr. Cramer, 
and played in the early part of his 
life in the orchestras of the Opera, 
Haymarket Theatre, and at the An- 
cient Concert. At the opening of the 
English Opera House, he was en- 
gaged as ae ng and continued in 
that capacity for several years. 
When the present Drury Lane Thea- 
tre opened, Mr. Smart was also re- 
tained as its leader ; and, we believe, 
it was his peculiar pride to have 
formed that orchestra entirely of 
English artists ; and in such estima- 
tion did they hold his character, that 
on his retirement from the theatre in 
1821, the orchestra presented him 
with a silver cup, as a mark of their 
gratitude and his merits. Mr. Smart 
was leader at the Oratorios, at which 
he had assisted since they were under 
the conduct of his brother, Sir George 
Smart, which began in 1813. In 
1820, Mr. Smart entered into a ma- 
nufactory for pianofortes, and, but a 
very short period since, had obtained 
a patent for an important improve- 
ment in the touch of these, mstru- 
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ments. He was distinguished by 
great urbanity of manners. In his 
nature, he was kind, generous, and 
humane. He always evinced an ar- 
dent love for his art, and, on all oc- 
casions, private feeling gave way to 
public interests in its exercise. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Introduction and rondo for the piano- 
forte, composed by J. N Hummel. This is 
a production of mind as well of as learning. 
The effects resulting from the union of 
melody, harmony, and expression, are here 
demonstrated with the skill of a great mas- 
ter, and afford matter both for the head, 
the hand, and the heart of the performer. 

Mr. Cramer’s arrangement of Bishop’s 
He is all the world, as a rondo for the 
pianoforte, is quite unworthy of his former 
reputation. The incessant repetition of a 
theme in different keys intermingled with 
unmeaning remplissage are* the principal 
features of a piece which can but be con- 
sidered as a failure. 

Mr. Bochsa has published a set of varia- 
tions in different styles for the Harp, as a 
supplement to his Instruction Book; she 
piece is intitled, ** Aisé brillant et utile,” 
and is prefaced by an address to his pupils, 
explaining the object of the work, the pe- 
culiar construction of each variation, and 
the style in which it should be played. 
The plan is excellent in itself, and is as 
well executed. Nothing can conduce to 
perfection so much as interesting the facul- 
ties of the mind, for it is mind alone that 
exalts and ennobles every production of 
art; and even mechanical excellence would 
be more easily attained, if the means by 
which it is to be acquired were more fully 
explained and better understood. 

Mr. Ries has three new pieces :—a Mol- 
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davian air with variations, and the fifth 
and ‘sixth Sonatinas. They are composed 
with ease and elegance; the two last are 
especially calculated to cultivate the taste 
of the learner, and confer power and ex- 
pression. ‘The variations are in a less ams 
bitious style than most of the former pro- 
ductions of Mr, Ries; but what they may 
have lost in originality they have assuredly 
gained in ease and grace. 

I,’Esperance, a divertimento for the 
pianoforte, by P. A. Corri; will please 
the million of auditors, and cost little la- 
bour to the player. 

Carulli’s Fourteen Easy Pieces, and 
Eight short Preludes for the Guitar, will be 
found an acquisition to the performer on 
this instrument, which has lately be- 
come fashionable, probably from the ease 
with which it may be learned. We may 
also recommend Mr. Sola’s arrangement 
of Moore’s National Airs, and his Italian 
Canzonets; the simplicity of which is 
particularly well adapted to the character 
of the guitar. 

Duets for harp and pianoforte, with and 
without flute and violoncello accompani- 
ments, are very numerous; amongst the 
best are Mazzinghi’s ‘* Scots wha hae ;” 
Bochsa’s selection from Clari, with varia« 
tions, on ** Home, sweet home;” Steil’s 
‘*¢ Tell me, my heart;” ‘* The spring 
time of love ;” ** Fra tante angoscie ; ’’ and 
Wilson’s ** Happy tawny Moor.”” None 
of these are very difficult. 

The arrangements are, No. 5, of Mo. 
zart’s symphonies, by Clementi. Ros. 
sini’s overture to Semiramide, by Bru- 
guier. Sola’s selection from La Donna del 
Lago, for pianoforte and flute, book 2. 
Rossini’s overture to Zelmira; and book 
11, of Bochsa’s selection from La Gazza 
Ladra, for the harp and pianoforte. 








SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


FRANCE. 

Txovcu the public mind at Paris has 
been almost exclusively occupied with the 
Spanish war, and the fétes given on the re- 
turn of the Duke of Angouléme, which 
have tilled the columns of the public 
journals, there are several interesting, if 
not important literary novelties, of which 
we shall give as usual a succinct account, 
beginning with 
_ The Drama.—One of the most interest- 
ing novelties in this department is the Ecole 
des Vieillards, by M. Casimir Delavigne, 
author of the Sicilian Vespers, the Paria, 
&c. The critics, while they blame some 
inequalities in the style, agree that it has 
many situations truly dramatic, and is 
much superior to his former i 


in that department of poetry. It was re« 


ceived by the public with a degree of ap- 
probation, bordering on enthusiasm; Lad- 
vocat, the publisher of the author’s other 
works, has given 14,000 francs for the copy- 
right. Amongst the Pieces de Circon- 
stance performed in honour of the success 
of the French cause in Spain, that called 
Vendome en Espagne, an opera, in one act, 
is spoken of as ing considerable me- 
rit, independently of the occasion on which 
it was pron ey Acad Hope lg 
tragedy, b t forw at the Odeon, in 
November, failed of success. La Mort 
d’ Achille, a tragedy, in five acts, has been 
unanimously received at the Comedie 
Frangaise. It is said to be the first pro- 
duction of a young man whose father holds 
a high rank in the literary The 
fine edition of the Théatre of M. Alexander 
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Duval is now completed by the publication 
of the ninth volume, which is entirely com- 
of inedited: pieces, in five acts, pro- 
ibited by the Censors: In the other vo- 
lumes, there are several pi which have 
never been performed. The works of M. 
Duval are so well known, that we should 
be content with merely mentioning this 
complete edition, did we not think it ne- 
cessary to speak of the Notices Historiques, 
one of which precedes each piece. At a 
time when the press teems with Memoircs 
Historiques, Extraits de Memoires ine- 
dits, &c. these Notices of M. Duval are 
far more piquant in the details, and more 
agreeable in their form, than most of those 
which are daily obtruded on the public. 
M. Duval, without having had any influ- 
ence in political affairs, has been a close 
and judicious observer of them ; and, if we 
were disposed (says a Fremch critic) to mix 
a gentle epigram, with a well-merited pane- 
gyric, we should say that there is perhaps 
more dramatic talent in the Notices than in 
the comedies, which are allowed to possess 
it ina high degree. The great collection 
of Chefs d’CEuvre des Theatres Etrangers 
is completed. 

Poetry.—Here too we meet with hardly 
any thing but compositions in honour of the 
French arms. A Madame d’Abany has 
produced a piece in twenty-four cantos (in 
prose), the title of which is Joan of Are, 
two vols. 8vo.; a Life of the Heroine is 

refixed. It is rumoured that M. Casimir 
Jelavigne has a new volume of Messeni- 
ennes, nearly ready for the press. 

Natural History—The fourth volume 
of the new edition of Cuvier’s Researches 
on Fossi] Bones, containing the ruminating 
and carnivorous animals, with 39 plates. 

Jurisprudence.— The important work of 
M. Meyer, on the Judicial Institutions of 
Europe, is completed by the publication of 
the fifth volume. 

History, Memoirs, Biography.—Among 
the numerous productions under this head, 
none have excited for the moment so much 
attention as those relative to the unfortu- 
nate Duc d’Enghien; the first was by 
Savary, Duke of Rovigo, who, in endea- 
vouring to exculpate himself, aims at throw- 
ing the blame on Talleyrand, in which he 
has not succeeded, at least in the opinion 
of those who are most interested, the king 
having forbidden him to appear at court, 
and treated Talleyrand with marked fa- 
vour. This pamphlet has called forth a 
great many others; among which, that. of 
the celebrated lawyer Dupin is one of the 
most remarkable; General Haulin, «the 
President of the Tribunal. which 
sentence on the Duke, has published a de- 
fenee, tending to show that the members 
were more to be pitied than blamed, havi 
been misled and deceived in the whole 
that unhappy transaction. The notorious 
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Mehée de la Touche has taken up the pen 


on the same subject.“ Savary: announced 
that the documents: relative to the Duke's 
trial were lost ; this, however, was not the 
case, and they are now printed. Count 
Choulot, gentleman of the Duke of Bour- 
bon, has in the press, Memoires pour servir 
4 l’Histoire de S. A. S. Msr: Ie Due 
d’Enghien. ‘+ Every page of these Me- 
moires,” says the Moniteur, “* proves that 
they have been composed from ‘authentic 
information and valuable documents which 
have never before been confided ‘to ‘any 
. This work, on which the author 
has been long ; will henceforth se- 
cure the memory of the unfortunate Duc 
d’Enghien against the attacks of calumny 
and falsehood.’’ The History of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, by P. F. H. 4 vols. 8vo. 
It is rather a remarkable circumstance, that 
the Ministerial paper, the Journal des 
Debats, while it speaks with great praise of 
the work in general, and allows that the 
author meant to be strictly impartial, 
thinks however that he is at times more of 
a royalist than an historian; that if he 
praises the art poms of his hero, and 
condemns the bad, yet he bestows on the 
former only a cold approbation, while he 
blames with a degree of warmth which indi- 
cates that he does it with pleasure. It is an- 
other singular circumstance, that this work, 
which a ministerial journal of Paris considers 
as wanting in partiality, has been prohibited 
in the departments, as too favourable to 
the usurper. The success of the “ Histo- 
rical Memoirs of the Revolution,” has 
given rise to the publication of ** The Mi- 
litary Memoirs of the Marshals and Gene- 
rals,” of which one livraison is now pub- 
lished, containing, in two volumes,: the 
Memoirs of General Aubertin, and those 
of General Hugo. The memoirs of this 
general, who filled the eminent posts of go- 
vernor of a province and aide-major-gene- 
ral of the French armies in Spain, are 
highly interesting. The first volume re- 
lates to the war in La Vendee; and the 
second invasion of the kingdom of Naples. 
The second and third to the war in Spain 
from 1809 to 1814.—A_ new translation of 
Herodotus, in 3 vols. 8vo. by M. Miot, 
is very highly spoken of, notwithstanding 
the great reputation of M. Larcher’s trans- 
lation. He has had the advantage of his 
predecessor, in being able to take for his 
guide the excellent Latin translation of Mi 
Schweighiiuser, and the critical notes sub- 
joined to it. He has. also «consulted the 
English version, by Beloe; the German, 
by Jacobi; and the Commentationes Hero- 
ae eG meee oy a 
published a ** Narrative of the i 
of the Army in Spai ‘inden sae: nibs of 
ae oL 8v0.—M,, Delort’s 
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published, and, from the accounts we have 
seen of it, appears to be very interesting. 
_—Count Stendahl’s Life of Rossini haying 
been translated into English, requires .no 
farther notice here.-—The Memoirs. of the 
celebrated fone y tine - exoellently 
translated, by M. Aubert de Vitry: we 
shall be happy if an English ceptislan 
which is announced for publication, is exe- 
cuted with equal ability.—Three more vo- 
lumes of the new edition of Rollin, with 
the valuable notes of M. Letronne, have 
been delivered to the publishers.—Colonel 
Voutier’s Memoirs of the present war be- 
tween the Greeks and Turks are interesting, 
because the author was an actor in tue 
scenes which he deseribes, and his veracity 
is said to be unim The 224 li- 
vraison of Lemaire’s fine edition of the 
Latin classics contains, in vol. 43d, The 
first four books of Livy, and a learned dis- 
sertation on the passage of the Alps by 
Hannibal; in vol. 44, 30 books of the 
supplement of Freinshemius, and the argu- 
ments composed by Livy himself. As 
above two-thirds of this great enterprise are 
completed, it is hoped that the whole will 
be terminated within three years from this 
time.—A very interesting work has been 
ponent under the title of History .of 
igypt, under the government of Mahom- 
med-Ali, by Felix Mengin, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The author remained in Egypt after the 
evacuation of that country by the army, 
and has been an eye-witness of the 
events which he describes: his work gives 
a high idea of the abilities of the Vice- 
roy. | 

Gceography.--A new Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy on an extensive scale is commenced. 
The first part of val. 1, published, contains 
letter A—AM. It may therefore be ex- 
pected to extend to about twenty-five vo- 
lumes.—A Geographical Dictionary in one 
large volume, 8vo. by Mac Carthy is ex- 
pected to prove a very useful work. The 
same gentleman is publishing a collection 
of Voyages and Travels in ten volumes, as 
a continuation of Laharpe. 

GERMANY. 

The Press is so. fully occupied towards 
the close of the year with pocket books, 
and works for young as presents for 
Christmas, that we have scarcely any no- 
tice of more important publications. . The 
following, however, are to be mentioned: 
Mr, F, Horn’s second volume of his Shak- 
Speare; the same author’s second volume of 
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cond volumes of Raumur’s works, the His- 
tory of the Princes of the house of Hohen- 
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of the of the German’ 


staufen and their times. Though we have 
the work before us, we have not yet ex< 
amined it sufficiently to judge decidedly of 
its merits ; but we think we may venture to 
pronounce that it will not disappoint the ex« 

j of the 1025 subscribers, the list 
of whose names, including many of the so- 
vereigns and the most distinguished nobi- 
lity of Germany, is a proof of the confi- 
dence inspired by the ious labours of 
the author. Dr. Schu has published 
the second volume of his Travels through 
Sweden, Lapland, &c. This work contains 
a mass of information relative to the coun 
try and its inhabitants, which has every ap. 
pearance of having been collected with great 
care; it goes however, we think, too much 
into minute details. A third volume of 
Dr. Sieber’s ‘Travels has been published, in 
the absence of the author, who is now, we 
believe, in the south of Africa, if he has not 
left it for the East Indies. This volume con- 
tains the narrative of a j from 
Cairo to Jerusalem and back, and is ace 
companied with a large of Jerusalem, 
in which the author professes to have de- 
termined the actual site of the holy places in 
and about the city. The first volume of 
the long-expected Travels of Drs. Spix and 
Martius has at length been published, but 
has not yet been received here, though 
daily ex . Several numbers of the 
Natural History, however, have arrived, 
being part of the palms, and 30 plates 
of the Brazilian monkeys; the latter are 
splendidly executed in colours. To these 
we may add, the Hi Paganism in 
the North of Europe, by F. J. Mone, Pro- 
fessor of History at Leipzig, -2 vols. 8vo. 
The History of Islamism and its followers, 
the Arabs, Persians, &c. with the origin 
and progress of the seet of the Wahabites, 
by A. Wiesner, 8vo.; a new and uniform 
edition of the historical works of Heeren, 
9 vols. 8vo. 


and Sweden, from 1663 to 1689. 
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world in seatch of a fo- 
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a portion of these illustrious exiles, 
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axl we rejoice to say, that their re- 
ception must have convinced them 
how sincerely her people admired 
their virtue and felt their misfor- 
tunes; and how warmly they would 
have aided the one and averted the 
other, had the policy of our govern- 
ment permitted the co-operation. 
The progress of our narrative leads 
us to the entry of Ferdinand and his 
family into Madrid, which took place 
on the 13th of November, and the 
details of which are dwelt on with 
becoming complacency by the jour- 
nalists of the Faith.  ‘Triumphal 
arches, emblems, -inscriptions, enta- 
blatures representing the united arms 
of France and Spain, had been care- 
fully prepared by the corregidor of 
the city ; and the family passed on, 
amid the acclamations of the monks, 
and the prostration of their rabble, 
to return thanks to God at the church 
of Atocha that Riego was murdered 
and their native country = garri- 
soned by Frenchmen! After this 
solemn mockery, Ferdinand, on the 
19th, gave an audience to Count 
Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian ambas- 
sador, whom Alexander transferred 
from Paris to Madrid immediately 
after the successes of the French. 
This man is said to be the diploma- 
tist, in whose talents Alexander 
places the greatest confidence. He 
is the son of a shepherd in Corsica, 
and used to bring eggs, milk, and 
butter, to the Buonaparte family in 
that island. Being a clever boy, 
Napoleon's mother paid for his school- 
ing, and he was afterwards, through 
the interest of that family, during 
the minority of their own sons, elect- 
ed a deputy to the legislative body. 
[t is not our duty to trace him through 
his various fortunes up to his present 
elevation, nor need we record an in- 
gratitude to his benefactors, from 
which unfortunately too many pre- 
cedents and imitations have taken 
away the novelty. Napoleon, in one 
of his conversations at St. Helena, 
described him as “ a man of talent, 
and an intriguer, and as one who 
would not be removed from his post 
at Paris, until Alexander eonsidered 
the Bourbons as firmly seated on the 
throne.” From his removal now, 
therefore, one would infer that that 
inpoertant event was finally consum- 
mut d, at least in the opinion of the 
isdeslali emperor. Upen his intro. 
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duction to Ferdinand, he, of course, 
delivered a fulsome congratulatory 
speech, in which he dwelt particular- 
ly on the wisdom of the allies, the va- 
lour of the French, and the consistent 
virtue of his own august master, 
The passage in the speech, however, 
which has attracted most attention, 
from its apparent reference to South 
America, is the following : 


The difficulties which your Majesty can- 
not fail to encounter in the pacification of 
your vast dominions will only enhance_the 
merit of having conguered them. You 
will find the means in the wisdom of your 
own determinations, in the virtues of your 
people, and in the interest with which you 
are sure to inspire your allies; and your 
Majesty will then have the glory of termi- 
nating the evils of the last revolution, by 
the firmness which hinders them from re- 
viving, and the clemency which causes 
them to be forgotten. 


Most undoubtedly, it is difficult to 
reconcile this allusion to future con- 
quest with any other meaning than 
that of a reference to Ferdinand’s 
foreign colonies, as the address is 
meant as a congratulation for 
triumphs already completely achieved 
at home. The language is certainly 
more clear than diplomatists are in 
the habit of using. Ferdinand seems to 
have been quite delighted, and con- 
ferred the order of the Golden Fleece 
on the Russian representative. In- 
deed, it would appear that few of the 
legitimates understand one another 
more perfectly than those of Spain 
and Russia. A letter from Czerno- 
witz asserts, that Alexander was so 
pleased at the royal liberation from 
Cadiz, that he presented the courier 
who brought the intelligence with ;a 
diamond ring. The same account 
significantly hints, that during his 
absence from St. Petersburgh he: re- 
viewed above 460,000 of his finest 
troops. On the 19th of the month, 
Ferdinand issued a royal decree, in- 
stituting a council of ministers, by 
which “ all questions of general uti- 
lity will be considered ; each minis- 
ter will give an account of the affairs 
belonging to the secretaryship of his 
department ;"—and this council are 
to receive all his Majesty's. deorees 
and to attend to their exeention., +A 
precious combination truly! where 
Ferdinand is to issue. the decrees;,and 
a collection of the edite of the Faith 
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are to enforce them! Woe to the li- 
beral who dares to stand upright 
within ten leagues of Madrid! The 
ministers who composed this council, 
with the chief of the bigots, Victor 
Saez, at their head, were, of course, in 
the highest possible state of exulta- 
tion, at a decree which gave them an 
almost unlimited despotism over Spain; 
as the ministerial confessor, natural- 
ly enough, calculated upon originat- 
ing every measure which he and his 
creatures were afterwards to execute ; 
thus, in fact, combining in their own 
hands, the legislative and executive 
powers. In the midst of their jubi- 
lates, however, an event occurred, 
which reduced them all at once to si- 
lence, and taught Saez the wisdom 
of the Scriptural precept which en- 
joins man not “ to put his trust in 
princes :”——namely, the dismissal of 
the whole crew! No doubt, Saez is 
the best off of the party, as his Chris- 
tian mind cannot fail of affording 
him religious consolation. Itis thus 
that good men are tried, and thus 
they endure their trials. No doubt, 
there are many honest men, both in 
Spain and out of it, who hope that 
future probations may increase his 
pious glory, and even that the wreath 
of martyrdom may displace his mitre. 
The manner of the dismissal is thus 
stated on the authority of a pri- 
vate letter from Madrid :—On the 2d 
of December, the Marquis of 'Talaru, 
the French ambassador, having re- 
ceived dispatches from his govern- 
ment, waited upon the King—on the 
same evening his Majesty summoned 
his ministers, gave them a signal 
lecture, and sent them away in com- 
plete disgrace. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the astonishment of the minis- 
ters, at hearing themselves bitterly 
reproached for many measures which 
the king himself had been the first to 
instigate! It is, however, but anew 
edition of the conduct which they 
themselves had taught him when 
they counselled him, on his libera- 
tion, to revoke all his acts since 
1820, and even to disgrace his agents. 
It is thus that even-handed justice 
now commends the poisoned cha- 
lice to their own lips, and they will 
find little sympathy. After being 
the tools and pandars of bigoted ty- 
ranny, they suffer, avpitiel,, from a 
caprice which is an ingredient in its 
character. Saez is, it is. said, to be 
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consoled with one of the richest Vi- 
shopricks in Spain; but this has by 
no means silenced the furious chureh- 
men, who are loud in their denuncia- 
tions of the French and the Duke 
d’Angouléme. Wealth alone, abund- 
ance of which the See of ‘Tortosa 
will produce to Saez, has never yet 
satisfied, however it may solace, the 
humble children. of. fanaticism — 
power is their first and darling ob- 
ject—that gained, every thing else 
they know will follow :—for the dis- 
missal of Saez from his confessor- 
ship to the king, nothing can compen- 
sate them, and they are surely right 
—the secrets of such a conscience 
must counterbalance the weight of 
any reward given for their preserva- 
tion. The names of the new minis- 
ters are as follow. The Marquis of 
Casa Irujo, first minister of state ; 
Don Narciso de Heredia, minister of 
grace and justice for Spain and the 
Indies ; Major General Don Josef de 
la Cruz, minister of war; Don Luis 
Lopez Ballasteros, minister of finance ; 
the minister of marine retains his 
office, the reason is not assigned; 
Don Ignacio Martinez de Villela is 
constituted the new president of the 
council. The new premier, Casa 
Irujo, is said to be a man of some 
talents, and of much more moderation 
than his predecessor, which indeed 


-he may very easily be. 


We are giad to have to announce 
that the traitor Morillo has given in 
his resignation, and that his worthy 
compeer Ballasteros, finding himself 
deserted by all parties, is about to 
leave the country he has so basely. 
sacrificed. France is said to be the 
destination of both these worthies. 
They may escape from the reproaches 
of their countrymen, but where will 
they find an asylum from the curses 
of their conscience ? Even in France, 
fallen as she is, the glance of many 
an honest man will remind them that 
reprobation is written on their brow. 
If they ever had any other object 
than their own mere personal ag- 
grandisement—if they ever for a mo- 
ment contemplated that their vile 
apostacy from the cause they had 
sworn to defend, and their base 
abandonment of the friends with 
whom they had pledged themselves 
to stand or fall, could produce any 
benefit to Spain, present events must 
show oe how short-sighted was 
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the calculation. The liberators are 
proceeding as liberators generally do, 
that is, abundantly re-imbursing 
themselves for any cost incurred by 
their philanthropy, We find that 
General Guilleminot has concluded 
at Madrid a treaty with the Spanish 
Government, for the military occu- 
pation of Spain for three years by 
French troops. The French army 
left in Spain is to consist of 40,000 
men, and they are to garrison not 
only the fortresses along the Pyre- 
nees, but the most important com- 
mercial towns along the coast. St. 
Sebastian, Pampeluna, Santona, Fi- 
gueras, Barcelona, Tarragona, Fer- 
rol; Corunna, Cadiz, Malaga, Car- 
thagena, Alicant, and Valencia, are 
some of the places ceded to their 
possession, or our readers will not 
tail to estimate the value of these, by 
recollecting the expense both of blood 
and treasure, to which a struggle for 
them put England during the Penin- 
sular war. Our commercial reader's 
will at once estimate the importance 
of the seaports ; their occupation, in 
fact, places the entire commerce of 
Spain under the surveillance of the 
liberators. France is, by this treaty, 
to pay her troops at the rate of the 
peace establishment, and Spain is to 
defray any extra charges contingent 
upon active service. The state, in 
which the whole country is repre- 
sented to be, abundantly justifies its 
military occupation. Every province 
overrun with robbers—an empty 
treasury, and crowded prisons—con- 
fusion every where, and confidence 
no where,—are the blessed effects of 
domestic impolicy and foreign inter- 
ference. A more striking instance 
can scarcely be given of the infirm 
foundation on which the triumphant 
cause is supposed, even by its own 
partizans, to rest, than their conduct 
towards the unfortunate Riego; it 
was not, it seems, considered suffi- 
cient, that on the day of his execu- 
tion, the guards should have been 
doubled, all the troops kept under 
arms in the barracks, he strong 
patrols distributed throughout the 
city, but it is said they gave their 
victim a strong soporific draught in 
wine, lest the heroic fortitude by 
which he was characterised, or some 
soul-stirring appeal from him to the 
people, might have excited even a- 
mongst his enemies a commotion in 
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his favour. It is confidently stated, 
that after his een ca 
wrote a letter to the King, aceden 
him that he had saved his life seve 
times, and admonishing him that 
vindictive measures could only ter- 
minate in his ruin. The appeal, 
however, to his gratitude, was tos 
tally in vain—and it now remains to 
be seen whether the warning of the 
dying patriot was not prophetic. 
From France our accounts are 
almost entirely limited to the res 
joicings consequent on the triumphal 
entry of the Duke d’Angouleme. 
Preparatory to his reception, the 
King issued two royal ordinances, 
well calculated to conciliate the 
army. The first states, “ that the 
benefits which Divine Providence had 
showered down upon the French 
arms, during the glorious ‘campaign 
just terminated by his’ beloved 
nephew, the Duke d’Angouléme} had 
made his Majesty resolve to show 
indulgence to such soldiers of his ar- 
mies as had gone aside from their 
duties, and, by such means, to make 
their families take part in the public 
joy ;” it therefore decrees a free par- 
don to all subalterns and soldiers of 
the land forces who are now in’a 
state of desertion. The second re- 
lates to the distribution of certain re- 
compences to the military, according 
to the budget of 1823, and orders 
that the amount of the expired an- 
nuities paid to officers and soldiers of 
the royal army of the west shall be 
employed in new favours of the same 
nature. The day chosen by the Duke 
for his triumphal entry was the ‘an- 
niversary of the battle of Auster- 
litz ; why, we arenot told; and cer 
tainly it is difficult to account for a 
selection which must have recalled 
military associations, not compara- 
tively flattering to the hero of the 
hour. The affair, according to the 
Moniteur, passed off, of course, amid 
universal acclamations and  unmixetl 
enthusiasm ; according to private 
letters, however, nothing could have 
been more dull, and the little wr | 
manifested was either hired or forced. 
A circumstance hitherto unheard 
of is stated to have occurred on this 
occasion ; namely, a summons from 
the police magistrates to the inha- 
bitants to leave their houses and 
crowd to the show! It did not here- 


tofore require any very peremptory 
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mandate to persuade the Parisian 


population to assemble. for amuse- 
ment ; and, we doubt much, whether 
a precedent for this compulsion could 
be found. on the Austerlitz anniver- 
sary, which it was not thought im- 
politic to revive. During the day, a 
young man who had climbed upon 
the wall of the Thuilleries to view 
the procession was shot by a sentinel. 
‘The soldier has been surrendered to 
the civil power to take his trial for 
the murder. Thus, as far as the 
Duke d’Angouleme is concerned, ap- 
pears to have ended the first military 
adventure of the Bourbons since their 
restoration. That the war was one 
of gross aggression on the part of 
France, warranted by no just prin- 
ciple, and justified by no mek po- 
licy, cannot, we think, be doubted ; 
it has, however, proved that the 
French army will, to a certain extent 
at least, support the restored dy- 
nasty, a proposition which some time 
ago, very many, and we confess 
ourselves were of thenumber, thought 
exceedingly problematical. We doubt 
much, however, whether this inva- 
sion, successful as it certainly has 
been, will in its future consequences 
henefit the cause of legitimacy: the 
bad faith which has marked Fer- 
dinand’s liberation—the decrees of 
banishment—the murder of Riego in 
the face of a promised amnesty—and 
the monstrous excesses committed by 
the monks of the Faith, will operate 
as solemn warnings against clemency 
in any future popular commotion— 
succeeding revolutionists will surely 
remember that Ferdinand’s safety 
ensured Riego’s death, and the de- 
erees of Port St. Mary will stand an 
eternal memento of the confidence to 
be placed in rgyal promises. It is, 
however, but an act of justice to the 
Duke d’Angouléme to say, that so 
far as in him Jay, he. appears to have 
opposed the excesses of the Faith, and 
to have personally set an example of 
moderation which it. would have 
been to the credit, and: might have 
been to the profit, of Ferdinand to 
have followed. . Indeed, from what- 
ever cause it may have arisen, a very 
hostile spirit seems to. exist between 
the Spanish and the. French autho- 
rities, which has even extended itself 
to the troo An affray | took ,place 
between, the French and Spanish 
Boldiery, very lately, in the streets of 
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Madrid, which at the moment threat- 
ened the most serious consequences. 
Seventeen Spaniards have since been 
executed, so that we must presume 
the aggression to have been on their 
part. Such conduct, however, from 
the liberated to the liberators, gives 
us no.very lively idea of the gratitude 
inspired onthe occasion. The Duke 
de Belluno is repaid: for his services 
with the embassy to Vienna, and Ge- 
neral Guilleminot goes in the same 
character to Constantinople. The 
latter appointment is supposed to be 
but temporary, andis considered as a 
sacrifice made for the moment by 
the Duke d’Angouléme to the Ul- 
tras. Guilleminot is a great favourite 
with the Duke, but the Ultras detest 
him for the quality which would in- 
duce all other men to admire him— 
his moderation. 

The accounts from our West In- 
dia islands are becoming: every day 
more serious. In Jamaica, in parti- 
cular, discontent seems to run very 
high, and recent papers contain ad- 
vertisements calling the inhabitants 
together, in order to “ take into con- 
sideration the distressed state of the 
island, in consequence of the conduct 
of the mother country towards the 
colonies.” In Kingston, the capital of 
the island, a general meeting was con- 
vened, and the following resolutions 
were in circulation, as those intended 
to be proposed. We prefer giving 
these rather than any comments of our 
own, because they speak more autho- 
ritatively and more plainly the spirit 
of the times than any thing we can 
offer. 


Ist, That the rights and privileges of 
the first settlers in. Jamaica were clearly 
defined, and that they-extend to the pre- 
sent descendants with all the immunities 
solemnly and irrevocably granted by the 
original charter of Charles II.—2d, That 
we view with astonishment the deliberations 
of the parent parliament, wrought upon by 
an impure faction, which, under the mask 
of religion, seeks to strew anarchy and im- 
morality among the labouring. class of a 
community, of which the British empire 


can exhibit no parallel in comfort or in 
social habits.—3d, That in the Legislative 


Body of Jamaica is invested ssa yd power 
) ws for 
‘hat our 

0c- 


mons of Great Britain. In no case has it 


‘ 
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deried the Sovereignty of the Crown—in must become weakened and ultimate: 
noné flinched from ‘a manly lay of its ly endangered. hy 

means in support of that Crown, throughout The South American states conti- 


its various struggles, be they im part epochs 
of a rebellion, or to oppose a foreign yoke, 
—th, That, asa deliberate body, sanc- 
tioned by irrevocable charter, the legislature 
of Jamaica is the best, as it is the only 
judge of internal regulations ; that we are 
convinced it will not forsake our rights any 
more than it will desert its own—rights 
whieh we inherit, and which it has temper- 
ed (as much as local circumstances have 
permitted), to the tone of English senti- 
ment (ith. That we will go hand in hand 
with the island at large, in defending our 
property, which is as legitimate and un- 
alienable as any freehold of the United 
Kingdom. 


Such are the resolutions, and cer- 
tainly their temper does not require a 
single observation—they are, we be- 
lieve, a fair specimen of the spirit 
prevalent in most of the West India 
islands. The refractory spirit lately 
manifested by the slave population 
has given great alarm, and the ex- 
citement of this is attributed to vari- 
ous causes :—according to some, it 
has originated in the late discussions 
in Parliament—according to others, 
in an ill-timed and injudicious letter 
of Lord Bathurst to the colonies, re- 
commending the abolition of the 
whip. This excited an expectation 
of amelioration amongst the slaves, 
which, on being disappointed by the 
policy of the masters, turned into 
rage and discontent. The recom- 
mendation of the Colonial Secretary 
was doubtless humane, but humani- 
ty and policy have been long opposed 
on the question of the slave trade— 
the proprietors complain, that the 
withdrawal of all physical control 
has been publicly recommended be- 
fore the population had been pre- 
pared for the influence of any moral 
substitute. Whose fault is that? 

There is no intelligence of any 
consequence from Greece, if we ex- 
cept the surrender of the Castle of 
Corinth, which had cost the patriot 
forces a long siege. The Turkish 
fleet were unable to assist the gar- 
rison, which, consisting of 800 Ma- 
hometans, was at length obliged to 
submit. In a war of this kind no 
news is good news, according to the 
proverb. The work goes on surcly 
though silently ; and the longer resist- 
ance to established authority main- 
tains itself, the more that authority 


nue to organize their independence. 
Accounts have been received of the 
close of the session of the Colombian 
Congress. Much business appears 
to have been transacted ; and amongst 
their decrees we are glad to perceive 
one granting to Bolivar an annuity. . 
for life of 30,000 dollars, to com- 
mence on the termination of his Pre- 
sidency, in consideration. of the ser- 
vices he has rendered to the country. 
It would appear as if the republics of 
the new world were determined to 
atone for the ingratitude practised 
towards their great men by the re- 
publics of the old. Bolivar is now 
occupied in the emancipation of Pe- 
ru, and certainly earns laboriously any 
reward which may be conferred on 
him—the best and brightest reward 
of such men, however, is the tribute 
which posterity must pay their me- 
mory. The Mexican government have 
just given a very decided proof of 
their spirit and determination... A: 
quarrel unnecessary for us to detail 
had taken place between the town of 
Vera Cruz and the Spanish garrison 
occupying the fort of St. Juan de 
Ulloa, a fortress in its vicinity, which 
is deemed impregnable. The con- 
sequence has been, that the govern- 
ment determined that Vera Cruz 
should be abandoned, and cease al- 
together to be a port of trade so long 
as the fort shall be garrisoned by the 
Spaniards. The Mexican merchants 
had removed to Alvarado, which 
was declared the port of entry for 
Mexico, and a strict prohibition was 
issued against the admission of Spa- 
nish vessels into any of their ports. 
The Spaniards, out of revenge, laid 
a third of Vera Cruz in ruins ; but the 
occupation of their fort derived. its 
chief importance from the trade and 
prosperity of the town, which now 
are likely to be utterly extinguished. 
On the subject of South America we 
must not omit to mention, that Mr. 
Canning has just dispatched to the 
newly created states a number \of 
British Commercial Consuls and Vice- 
Consuls at large salaries.. This step 
must surely herald the recognition 
of their political independence. .,.., 

A great number, of the most emi- 


nent of the Constitutionalists. of 
Spain have taken refuge,in this coun?) 
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try, and, amongst the rest, the he- 
roic Mina has chosen it as his asy- 
lum. ‘The ey teh ne of the Roman 
orator, to his friend, may be well ap- 
plied by us on this occasion ; ‘ hap- 
py the country which shall receive 
him—unhappy his own if it shall 
lose him.” He landed at Plymouth, 
from the French brig Cuirassier, on 
the 30th of November, and met with 


a truly hearty British reception. The | 


beach was lined with thousands to 
receive him ; and the moment he had 
touched the English shore, he was 
raised wpon the shoulders of the peo- 
ple, and carried in triumph to his 
hotel. He was soon obliged to ap- 
pear at the window, and a gentleman 
stated by his desire * that this was 
the happiest moment of his life ; that 
his feelings were completely over- 
powered by the reception he had met 
with from the British people. He 
had been fighting the battles of his 
country against its invaders; he had 
hefore done this with Lord Welling- 
ton, and if an occasion should again 
call him, he should be always ready.” 
lu the evening he went to the thea- 
tre, and was received with acclama- 
tions, the guards and the 61st regi- 
ment appearing prominent in his 
welcome; this is as it should be— 
the brave should honour the brave. 
It would be a pleasing task, but one 
which would far exceed our limits, 
to record all the testimonies which 
this gallant man has received from 
all classes of the people ; but we can- 
not resist the gratification of record- 
ig a reply of his on the subject of 
lis reception, which shows what the 
noble feeling is still next his heart. 
Having mentioned his intention of 
visiting London, and of doing so in- 
cogs, @ friend told him it was in- 
tended to give him a public recep- 
tion, and requested to know his sen- 
timents on the subject—the following 
was his noble reply: “ These tes- 
umonies distress me. I am received 
like a conqueror; I am dragged to 
publie spectacles; I am imvited to 
lestivals ; while I only wish, and I 
ought only, to mourn in solitude over 
the sufferings and slavery of my dear 
country.” Mina is understood to be 


in very limited ‘circumstances ; ~ his’ 
views were all public. He has had, 
since his arrival, offers of any pecus 
Hilary assistance which he may want, 
but has refused them ‘all. The Spa- 
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nish committee have addressed a let~ 
ter to him, tendering 500d. either for 
his own use, or for any purpose 
which he may suggest. Mina im per- 
son is low, about five feet seven 
inches, dark hair, dark piercing eyes, 
and ruddy complexion ; with rather 
an English than a Spanish look: he 
is very lame, having, as our readerg 
may recollect, had one of his feet se~ 
verely frost-bitten. Six of his staff 
accompany him. The celebrated Are 
guelles, and many other of the mem-~ 
bers of the Cortes, have arrived in 
Dublin. A meeting has been held 
here for the relief of such of these 
patriotic exiles as may need it ; and, 
no doubt, British generosity will af- 
ford ample funds for the purpose. 
The unfortunate Madame Riego ree 
ceives every consolation of which her 
forlorn situation is capable. She hag 
not been informed of the manner of 
her gallant husband’s death, but 
thinks he has died of his sufferings 
in prison. She is represented as being 
very beautiful. 

Our readers are aware by this time 
of the death of that distinguished 
orator, Lord Erskine. A meeting of 
the bar took place during the month, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, to devise the, 
best means of doing honour to hig 
memory ; and a committee was ape 
pointed for the purpose. The bar, 
upon this occasion, paid the object of 
their meeting a most delicate prace 
tical compliment—not a word was 
spoken—intending, no doubt, to cone 
vey that the eloquence of the bar had 
died with him. Many of the disape 
pointed spectators seemed to be of 
opinion that there was more truth 
than usual in the compliment. 

A considerable increase to the 
army is contemplated. Notice has, 
in consequence, been given to the 
army surgeons, and assistant sure 
geons on half-pay, stating that their 
services are likely to be soon rea 
quired. The new levy is to be raised. 
by beat of drum, and the officers 
employed have received orders to ree 

air to those parts of the United 
ingdom where their personal influe 
ence is supposed to be greatest. | 

From Ireland, we have only the 
refreshing news of two additional 
desperate murders, and another mira= 
cle by Prince Hohenlohe! This last 
has been perpetrated on the person 
of a Miss O’Rorke, who was 
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ate 3 nine ag , ill i 
8, parently stone z 
sean Mon hour, when the mira- 
cle took effect ; she immediately got 
wp, put en her cloak, shook hands 
with the priest, and walked down 
stairs to eat a very hearty breakfast 
with her friends! Really the Prince 
should now—he never . will 
transcend the O’Rorke miracle—like 
the Irish feast given by an ancient 
member of that family—it 


> Will ne’er be forgot, 
By those who were there, and those who 
were not. 

The only way to end those things 
is to laugh at them. It is certainly 
amazing how the Irish priesthood 
can have the audacity to publish 
these solemn blasphemies in the 19th 
céftury. It behoves, however, those 
who seriously desire the political 
amelioration of their sect publicly to 
shake off all participation in such 
babooneries—if they do not, if they 
silently acquiesce in this priestcraft 
juggle, they may depend upon it, 
they will feel the effects of it next 
session. People will ask, and natu- 
rally, if even the relaxation afforded 
by Lord Wellesley has induced these 
monstrous results, what would not 
complete emancipation lead to. An 
atquiescence in such absurdities 
Ae one of two things,—either an 
typocrisy inconsistent with religion, 
ora brutishness unfit for freedom. 








- AGRICULTURE. 
‘Perhaps there never was a season, upon 
the whole, more favourable to the various 
aperations in which the farmer is at this 
period of the year engaged than the pre- 
sent. The extreme openness of the wea- 
ther has enabled even the most dilatory to 
get in their wheats well, while the mild- 
ness, not to say warmth, accompanied by 
so much dry weather, has been of con- 
siderable importance to his future crop. 
The seed has vegetated with great freedom, 
and the young plants have a strong and 
healthy appearance, while his out-door 
work has proceeded very beneficially, and 
with little or no interruption. Such is the 
tenor of all the reports from the different 
distriets of the kingdom. Some of the 
counties, indeed, have been visited, in the 
qprly part of December, with an immense 
quantity of rain; but the damage sustained 
rom it has principally been felt in the loss 
| cattle. and the wetting of the present 
fear’s corn-ricks. The warmth of the 
wyather has pushed the growth of grass on 


lands to a state of vegetation Very un- 
nwt and has enabled by abies 
te keep his cattle upon them much longer 
than usual. The hopes of thousands, 
whose long mows and hay-stacks were very 
inadequate to the keep attending a long and 
severe winter have been thus revived, and 
the early use of hay and other fodder, 
which, in the case of an unfavourable win- 
ter, would have risen to a most exorbitant 
price, has thus been prevented. 

The corn markets, since our last report, 
have fluctuated. The large quantities of 
wheat which have poured into the market 
at one period of the month, arising from 
the preparations of the agriculturists to pay 
their approaching rents, created a consi- 
derable dulness in the sale. The millers, 
however, who have been using strong exer- 
tions to raise the price of flour, and thus 
give a temporary stimulus to the trade, 
have at last effected their purpose. Flour 
has risen five shillings a sack, and wheat, 
notwithstanding the immense arrival of 
flour (eighteen thousand six hundred and 
eighty-two sacks, and upwards of ten thou- 
sand quarters of corn) in one week, rose 
about six shillings a quarter in the course 
of a few days. It is much to be doubted, 
whether any considerable rise will take 
place, and if it does, whether it will be of 
any long continuance. It will be for the 
interest of the farmers that no rise ap- 
proaching to the importation price should 
happen ; for if once the ports open, such 
a deluge of corn will pour into the market 
as will effectually lower incalculably the 
price of English wheat for some years to 
come. 

It is said that Mr. Canning intends in 
the ensuing session of parliament to bring 
in his bill for enabling the holders of foreign 
corn to grind and export the flour. It is 
well known, that since the loss of that 
bill last session, the demand for flour for 
exportation has been so great, from the 
want of rain on the continent, that the 
price of American, under lock, has: risen 
above the price of the best Norfolk, and 
even up to this very time has bore a 
much higher value than its fair preportion. 
As a proof that this demand existed, not 
only on the continent of Europe, but on the 
continent of America, and was extremely 
great, large shipments were making, even 
as late as the middle of November from 
Hamburg, for the Havannah, the Brazils, 
and Seath American markets generally. 
The price of wheat at this port, for the 


best marks on board, was only 24s. 8d. to: 


27s. 1d. per quarter, although the’ late 
harvest was neither so abundant nor so ex- 
cellent in quality as that of 1822. Whe- 


ther this bill, in the-event /of its. 5 
will be attended with the -benefiéial effvets 
that are anticipated, doubtful. 
The good to be derived from ‘it must de- 
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nd upon a variety of. circumstances : 
ae the demand for flour in i 


countries, arising from the state of 
continental. harvest, and from a continu- 
ance of war or peace—upon the price of 
foreign wheat—upon the price of our own 
corn—upon the productiveness of our own 
harvest, and—upon the many other circum- 
stances to which these give rise. 

The average importations have been:— 


Wheat ......, 6894 | Peas. ...s.0»/ 2367 
Barley....... 5972} Flour......+ 7333 
OU cee ahs . 8934] Irish Oats... 5323 





Wheat has advanced in the month LIs, 
per quarter; barley 2s.; peas and oats re- 
main the same. Rye has risen from 6s. to 
8s. per quarter, in consequence, it is said, 
of the demand for making the new break- 
fast powder. 

Wool is looking upwards, and it is ge- 
nerally thought still higher prices will be 
obtained, when the spring orders come in, 
The hop market also, it is believed, has 
been and is still improving. As many dead 
hills have been found in redigging the 
ground, the demand for cuttings will be in- 
creased ; and as these will not come into 
bearing until the third year, it is supposed 
the holders will still require higher prices. 





COMMERCE. 
London, Dec. 23. 
There has not been any thing so remark- 
able in the state of the market for the last 
month as to call for particular notice. The 
cotton market has lately been in a very 
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depressed state, and the sales trifling ; 
lan Friday, however, the favourable acs 
counts from Liv I caused inquiriés by 
speculators, who would willingly have 
taken large quantities at the late depressed 
prices, but the holders asked an advance 
of 4d. _ lb. which was currently obtained 
on India. The sales amounted to about! 
2500 bales. it 

In Liverpool the sales, in the week end-. 
ing December 20, amounted to 23,700 
bags, 8000 of which were on s ion,, | 

Coffce has been rather declining, except 
Berbice, which has risen; the busines# 
done has not been extensive. Last week 
there were only two public sales. } 

Sugar.— Towards the end of last month 
and beginning of this, considerable business 
was done at fair prices; but the market 
afterward became heavy, though with very 
little alteration in the prices. 

Tallow, after falling so low as 33s. 3d. 
to 33s, Gd. rose again to 35s. 6d. but has 
since declined again, and the nearest price’ 
to-day is 35s. 

Tca —At the late India House sale, Bo- 
heas went about Id. lower than in Sep~ 
tember ; common Congous $d. higher. The 
better qualities ld. cheaper. Since the sale 
Boheas have obtained an advance of $d. 

Fruit.—Very latge quantities of all de~ 
scriptions have been forced on the market 
by public sale, and the low price of the 
common descrjptions has greatly increased 
the consumption, which is very consider= 
able. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following works are in the press :— 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By 
the late Richard Ayton, Esq. with a Me- 
moir of his Life, and a Portrait. 

Specimens of the Dutch Poets, with Re- 
marks on the Poetical Literature and His- 
tory of the Netherlands. By John Bows 
ring. and H. S. Vandyk. 

_Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, or the 
East India Trader's Complete Guide; a- 
bridged, improved, and brought down to 
the Present Time. By Thomas Thornton. 

The East India Vade Mecum, or Com- 
plete Guide to Gentlemen proceeding to the 
East Indies; much improved from the 
Work of the late Captain Williamson, 
being a condensed Compilation of his and 
various other Publications, and the Result 
of Personal Observation. By Dr. Js Be 
Gilchrist. 

No. I. of British Entomology, or Ilus- 
trations and Descriptions of the Genera of 
Insects, found in Great: Britain and Ire- 
land ; containing Coloured Figures of the 
most rare and beautiful ies, and of the. 


The Birds of Aristophanes, translated 
into English Verse, with Notes. By the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, AM. the Translator of 
Dante. 

The Twelfth Part of Views on the Souths 
ern Coast of England, from Drawings by 
J. M. W. Turner, RA. &c. Engraved: by 
W. B. and George Cooke, and other emi- 
nent Artists. 

The Deserted City ; Eva, a Tale in Two 
Cantos; and Electricity; Poems by J. 
Bounden. In One Vol. 12mo. 

Memoirs of Rossini, consisting of Anec- 
dotes of his Life and Musical Career. By 
the Author of the Lives of Haydn and 
Mozart. In One Vol. 8vo. 


with a Synoptical Table of Equi 
ent Formations; and M. — Ys. 
Table of the Classification of Mixed’ Rocks. 
By M. De la Beche.’ In One Vol. vo. — 
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- A Compendious View. of the Darker 
Ages, with Genealogical Tables. By C. 
Chatfield. In One Vol. 8vo. 

A Guide to the Mount’s Bay and the 
Land’s End; comprehending the Topo- 
graphy, Botany, iculture, Fisheries, 
Antiquities, Mining, Mineralogy, and Geo- 

of Western Cornwall, Second Edi- 
tion, Illustrated by Engravings on Copper 
and Wood. By a Physician. 

The Agamemnon of Aéschylus, trans- 
lated with Notes critical and explanatory. 
By John Symmons, AM. of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Plantarum Scientia, or the Botanist’s 
Companion ; a Catalogue of Hardy, Exo- 
tic, and Indigenous Plants, arranged dif- 
ferently from any hitherto published. The 
Work comprises an Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment, according to the Monthly Order of 
Flowering ; following the Generic Names, 
are the Classes and Orders ; and after each 
Specific Name are enumerated the native 
Country, the Height of Growth, and the 
Colour of the Flower. 

Aureus, or the Adventures of a Sove- 
reign. Written by Himself. In Two Vols. 

A Practical Guide to English Compo- 
sition, or a Comprehensive System of Eng- 
lish Grammar, Criticism, and Logic. By 
the Rev. Peter Smith, AM. 

Prose Pictures: a Series of Descriptive 
Letters and Essays. By Edward Herbert, 
Esq. with Etchings, by George Cruik- 
shank. 

The Animal Kingdom, as arranged con- 


formably with its Organization, By the 
Baron Cuvier: with additional Desctip. 
tions of all the Species hitherto named, and 
of many not before noticed. To be pub- 
lished Quarterly; the First Number to 
commence the Ist of February, 1824. — 

True Happiness only found in the Chris. 
tian Life. By the Author of Israel’s Shep. 
herd. 

Critical and Descriptive Accounts of the 
most celebrated Picture Galleries in Eng- 
land ; with an Essay on the Elgin Marbles. 

Recollections of an Eventful ‘Life, chietly 
passed inthe Army. By a Soldier. 

Letters to an Attorney’s Clerk, contain. 
ing Directions for his Studies and general 
Conduct. Designed and commenced by 
the late A. ©. Buckland, Author | of 
** Letters on Early Rising,”’ and completed 
by W. H. Buckland. 

Elements of the History of Civil Govern- 
ment: being a View of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the various Political Institutions 
that have subsisted throughout the World, 
and an Account of the present State and 
distinguishing Features of the Governments 
now in Existence. By the late James 
Tyson, Esq. Part I. 8vo. 

Advice on the Study and Practice of the 
Law, with Directions for the Choice of 
Books. By William Wright. The Third 
Edition much enlarged. 

The Counsels of Wisdom : consisting of 
the Letters of eminent Men, addressed to 
their Children, on the Conduct of Life; 
with brief Memoirs of the Writers. 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


History and Biography. 

Elements of General History, Ancient 
and Modern. By the Abbe Millot. A 
New Edition. 6 Vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

Memoirs of J. Decastro, Comedian. 
12mo. 6s. 

Memoirs of Count Hulin and M. Dupin 
relative to the Duke D’Enghien, with the 
Journal of the Duke, and historical Docu- 
ments. es. Gd. 

Histoire de l’Egypt sous le Gouverne- 
ment de Mohammed-Ali, ou Recit des 
Evenemens Politiques et Militaires qui ont 
eu lieu depuis le Départ des Francais jus- 
qu’en 1823. Par M. Felix Mengin. 8vo. 
plus un Atlas en folio de 5 planches. 
1?, 10s. 

Medicine. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the Distortions to which the Spine 
and the Bones of the Chest are subject. 
By John Shaw, Surgeon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Planches Anatomiques du Corps Hu- 
main, exécutées d’aprés les Dimensions Na- 
turelles, accompagnées d'un Texte explica- 
tit. Par F. Antomarchi; publiés par Le 
Comte de Lasteyrie. IV®°. Livraison, im- 
perial folio, 4 coloured Plates. 44 4s. 


Miscellancous. 

A Week’s Amusement: translated from 
the French of Maria Louisa Nicloux. By 
A. W. Barnes. Foolseap, 8vo. 5s. 

A New and improved Edition of Green’s 
Herbal. 4to. coloured and plain. 

Parts I to V, of Clarke’s Geographical 
Dictionary. Second Edition. 4to. 

A New Series of the Investigator, or 
Quarterly Magazine. 8vo, 3s. 

A Narrative of the Captivity, Sufferings, 
and Escape, of James Scurry, under Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo Saib. 12mo. 

Panthéon Egyptien, Collection des Per- 
sonnages Mythologiques de 1’Ancieane 
Egypte, d’aprés les Monumens, avec un 
Texte explicatif, par M J. F. Champollion 
le Jeune, et les figures d’aprés les Desseins 
de M. L. J. J. Dubois, II [¢ Livraison 4to. 
coluured plates. 13s. 6d. 

Salmagundi, or the Whim Whams and 
Qpinions of Launcelot Langstaff, and 
others. By the Author of the Sketch 
Book, &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The (Edipus Tyrannus of § 
translated by T. W. C. Edwards. &yvo.' 8s. 

Considérations générales sur la Classe des 
Insectes ; par André Marie Constant Du- 
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meril, de l'Académie Royale des Sciences 
de l'Institut ; ouvrage orné de 60 planches 
en taille douce, representant plus de trois 
cent cinquante genres d’insectes. 8vo, 
1d. 16s. 

A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, 
as it existed in Europe, but particularly in 
England, from the Norman Conquest to 
the Reign of King Charles II. with a 
Glossary of Military terms of the Middle 
Ages: embellished with 70 coloured and 
10 outlined plates, 26 illuminated Capital 
Letters, and engraved Vignette Titles. By 
Samuel Rush Meyrick, LLD. and FSA. 
3 Vols. imperial 4to. 212 


Novels and Tales. 


Percy Mallory, a Tale. By the Author 
of Pen Owen. 3 Vols. crown 8vo. Il. 10s. 

The Ionians, a Novel. By Miss Renou. 
3 Vols. 12mo, IZ Ls. 

Arthur Seymour. 2 Vols. Foolscap 8vo. 
12s. 

The Spaewfe: a Tale of the Scottish 
Chroniclers. By the Author of Annals of 
the Parish. 3 Vols. 12mo. 1d. Is. 

First Love, a Tale of my Mother’s 
Times. 2 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Hurstwood: a Tale of the Year 1715. 
3 Vols. Foolscap 8vo. 16s. 6d. 

Sincerity: a Tale. By the Author of 
Rachael. Foolscap &yo. 5s. 

St. Ronan’s Well. By the Author of 
Waverley. 3 Vols. 12. 11s. 6d. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.—Births.—Marriages. 


lt 


Poetry. 

The Star in the East, with other Poems. 
By Josiah Conder. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Lorenzo, the Outcast Son: a Tragic 

founded on Schiller’s celebrated 

Play, called the Robbers. 8vo. 3s. 

Mary Stuart, a Tragedy; The Maid of 
Orleans, a y; from the German of 
Schiller, with a Life of the Author. By 
the Rev. H. Salvin, MB. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata, colla 
Traduzione Francese di le Brun. 2 Vols. 


12mo. 12s. 
Theology. 


A course of Lectures illustrative of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. By the Rev. Daniel 
Warr. 8vo. 8s. ) 

Conversations on the Bible. By a Lady. 
12mo. 7s. 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of Dr. 
John Owen’s Works. 8vo. 12s. each. 

Saurin’s Sermons, a new Edition. By 
the Rev. Samuel Burder, in 6 Vols. 8vo. 


3i. 3s. 
1 Vol, 12mo. 


The Anti-Swedenborg. 
2s. 6d. 

Practical Sermons. By the late Rev. 
Joseph Milner, of Hull. 3 Vols. 8vo. 12s. 


Voyages and Travels. 


Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By William J. Burchell, Esq. 
Vol. II. 4to. 42, 14s. Gd. 








ECCLESIASTICAL 


The Reverend Richard Lynch Cotton, MA. 
to the vicarage of Denchworth, Berkshire: Pa- 
trons, the Provost and Fellows of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford.—The Rev. John Lowndes, formerly 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, appointed Chaplain to 
the Earl of Glasgow.—The Rev. John Mavor, BD. 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, to the perpe- 
tual curacy of Forest Hill: Patrons, the Rector 
and Fellows of that Society, —The Rev. S. Downes, 
BA. of Wadham College, Oxford, and Master of 


PREFERMENTS. 


the Free Grammar Schoo], Tamworth, Stafford- 
shire, to the Living of Kilham, Yorkshire: Patron, 
the Dean of York.—The Rev. Thomas Melhuish, 
to the Rectory of Ashwater, Devonshire.—The 
Rev. Henry Tippets Tucker, MA. tothe rectory ot 
Uplyme, Devonshire. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Norrisian Prize for the 
Fssay on the Office and Mission of John the Bap- 
tist, has been awarded to James Amiraux Jeremie, 
Scholar of Trinity College. 








| BIRTHS. 

Nov. 25.—At Southsea Lodge, the lady of Capt. 

_,. iv Alexander Gordon, KCB. a daughter. 

s. At Constable Burtou, the lady of W. Wyvill, 
MP. a daughter. 


Dee. 4.—At the lodgings of the Principal of Bra- 
zenose College, Oxford, Mrs. Gilbert, a daughter. 
— At Kenton House, Devonshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
: Lysaght, a son. 
5. In New Norfolk-street, the lady of John Currie, 
zs * \~ -a peer. 
. dhe lady of Henry Tennant, Esq. a daughter. 
— At Caerleon Priory, the lady of Wm.-Phillips, 
_ Jun. Esq. a son and heir, 
‘+ At Bishop's Court, Isle of Man, Lady Sarah 
Murray, a daughter, 
— At Hicknoll, in the county of Dorset, the lady 
. of Sir M. H. Nepean, Bart. twin daughters. 
po Normanby, Lincolnshire, Lady Sheffield, a 
13. At Beverley, the Jady of Capt. Cure, of Blake 
tall, Essex, a son. 
16. ln Russell-square, Mrs, Nicholl, a daughter. 
tn York-place, Portman-square, the lady of 
a rept Van Zelter, Esq. ia son. i 
Lady Caroline Pennant, a daughter. 


— At Langley Farm, Kent, the Hon, Mrs. Colvilles 
a daughter. 
IN SCOTLAND. 
At Belmont House, Edinburgh, Mrs. Fortescue, a 


- daughter. 
IN IRELAND, 
At Kilkenny, the lady of John Macrobart, Esq. 
Surgeon of the 10th Hussars, a son and daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 18.—At Scarborough, George Woodcock 
Bowker, Esq. of Salton Hall, in the county of 
York, to Miss Tindall, eldest daughter of the 
late Colonel Tindall, of Scarborough. 

25. At St. Giles, by the Bishopof Landaff, William 
Nettleship, Esq. of Cheltenham, te -Mary, 


daughter of the late John Best, Esq. and piece 
to the Hon. Mr. Justice Best. 
26. At Kingston, Hants, Capt M. Mason, 


, Thomas M. 
RN. to Miss Gray eldest daughter of Commis- 
sioner the Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. KU, of 
go.at-Waicot chareh, th Bath - Predetick. H 
At Walcot chareh, » Fre e 
Yates, Esq. of Upper Charlotte-street, to Miss 
_ Brunton, daughter of John Brunton, Esq. 
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Dec. 2.—At St. George's Bloomsbury, John John- 
ston, Esq. eldest son of John Johnston, sq. 
of Danson, Kent, to Helen, eldest daughter 
of Walter Learmouth, Esq. of Montagne-street, 


Russe!}-square. 
3. At Chichester, by the Rew. Archdeacon yor 
ber, the Hon. , pt. Berkeley, . ‘to y 


r , 
Charlotte Lennox, sister to the Dake of Rich- 
mound, After the ceremony the new-married 
couple set off for Malcolm Castle, the seat of 
Lord George Lennox. 

4. At Lariover, Monmouthshire, by the Rey. Dr. 
Hall, Chancellor of Llandaff, and grand-father to 
the bridegrvom, Benjamin Hatl, Esq of Hensal 
Castle, Glamorganshire, and of Abercarne, Mon- 
mouthshire, eldest son of the late Member for 
Glamorganshire, to Aagusta, youngest daughter 
of Benjamin Waddington, Baq. of Lanover. 

— At Linsted, Kent, William Tayler, Esq. nephew 
to Lord Teynham, of Linsted Lodge, to Eliza- 
beth Taylor, of New House, at the same place, 
niece to John Baring, Esq. of Nouds, ditto. 

6. Charles Knight, Esq. of Hall Piace, Yately, 
Hants, to Teresa, only daughter of Thomas 
Taunton, Esq. of Axminster. 

7. At St. George's Hanover square, Philip Long- 
more, Esq. of Hertford, to Sabina, second daugh- 
ter of Jacob Elton, Esq. and piece to the late 
Admiral Sir William mm, , 

9. At Lambeth, Henry Kelsall, Esq. of Chester, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Reece, Esq. of 
South Lauibeth. 

Il. At Bathford, Capt. Oliver, 32d regt. to Mary, 
daughter of Rear-admiral Dacres. 

— At King’s Norton, the Kev. George William 
Bowyer Adderley, of Fillongley Hall, Warwick- 
shire, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late 
7 Taylor, Esq. of Moseley Hall, Worcester- 
shire, 

15. At Bury, William Thompson, Esq. of Batavia, 
to Miss (irace Grant, nlece to Wm. Grant, Esq. 
o! Spring Mill, in the county of Lancaster. 

— At Clapham, Sartey, the Kev. W. F. Cobb, AM. 
of Nettlestead, Kent, second son of Francis 
Cobb, Esy. of Margate, to Mary, second daugh- 
ter of Peter Blackburn, Esq. of Clapham, 

16. At West Wratting, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. 
Wm. Acton, Rector of AyottSt, Laurence, Herts, 
to Henrietta, fourth darghter of Sir C. Watson, 
Bart. of Wratting Park. 

— J.S. Henslow, AM. of St. John’s College, and 
Professor of Mineralogy in that University, to 
Harriot, second daughter of the Rev. George 
Jenyns, of Bottisham Hall, in the county of 
Cambridge. 

— At Huyton, Edward Penrhyn, son of the Rey. 
Oswald Lycester, of Stoke, in the county of Sa- 
lop, to the Hon. Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Lord Stanley, of Knowsley, in the 
county of Lancaster, 

18, At Streatham, the Rev. G. D. White, Domes- 
tie Chaplain to Lord Monson, to Inger Maria, 
daughter of Geo, Wolff, Esq. of Balham, Surrey, 

-— Hy Special License, at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, by the Rev. George Champagne, Canon 
of Windsor, William Iuncombe, Esq. MP, to 
Lady Louisa Stuart, youngest daughter of the 
Far! of Galloway. 

19. At St. Pancras, Kobert Mitford, Esq. of the 
Ordnance Office, Pall-Mall, to Miss Stanger, 
daughter of James Stanger, Esq. of Doughty. 
Street. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Ediubuargh, Sir Absaham Elton, Bart. of El- 
vedon Court, Somersetshire, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late William Stewart, Esq. of 
Casile Stewart, and niece to the Karl of Seaforth. 

At Edinburgh, A. Macdonald, Esq. to Jane, daugh- 
ter of the late J. Roberts, Esq. of Carronflats, 


DEATHS. 


Nov. 16. AtSmeaton, Lady Buchan Hepburn, re- 
liet of Sir George Buchan Hepburn, one of the 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 

21. At Blackwell, near Darlington, in the county 
of Durham, in bis 75th year, Capt. Ralph Mil- 
banke, RN. first cousin to Sir Ralph Noel, late 
Milbanke. 

24. At ~ epee Herts, aged 77, Wm. Hodgson, 


4. ° 
27. At his house, in Brunswick-square, aged 83, 


Deaths. 





[Jan, 
Harden Burnley. Esq. father-in-law of Joseph 


Hume, Esq, MP. 
28. At his seat, Picton Castle, after a long iliness, 
- his ay Airs the — Hon. — Phil. 
ips, i . eu nt for Pem- 
Nae ae thie 7p He ember for that county, 
His lordship was a liveal descendant from St 
John Picton, the second baronet of the family, 
who garrisoned the castle of Picton for Charles 
I. in 1647 ; he was raised to the Trish Peerage in 
1776, by the title ef Baron Milford, which is 
new extinct, his Lordship having died without 


issue. 

30. At Chiswick, at Lieut.-Col. Cavendish's, Vil. 
lie:s Frederick Francis, youngest son of the 
Hon. Henry Howard, aged 8 years, 

— At his house in Spring Gardens, Christopher 
Allott, Esq. Army Agent. 


Dec. 2.—In comninrrs of a wound received the 

receding day, while shooting in his plantations, 

by his gun going off as he was getting through 

a hedge, and lodging its contents im his right 
side,—Robert Viner, Esq. of Eathorp., 

8. In his 9th year, the Hon John Russell Keppel, 
youngest son of the Earl of Albemarle, 

4. Aged 32, Eliza, relict of Gen. Keith Macalister, 
late of Wimpole-street, Cavindish-square, and 
of Toresdale Castie, Argyleshire. 

7. At his house in Queen-square, Robert Rezes- 
ford, Esq. Chief Magistrate of tlie Police Office, 
Queen-square. —= 

8. In Gower-street, Bedford-square, Geo. Jourdan, 


Esq. 

— Aged 70, the Hon. Thomas Steele. ’ 

— At Monkwearmonth, Ann — eldest and 
only surviving daughter of the Jate Rev. Cooper 
Abbs, AM. and sister to Bryam Abbs, Esq. of 
Cleadon House, in the county of Durham. 

— At Windsor, Anne, relict of the Rev. William 
Douglas, Prebendary of Westminster and Chan, 
cellor of the Diocese of Salisbury. 

10. Sophia, eldest daughter of Joseph Gwilt, Esq. 
of Abingdon-street, Westminster, 

— In Brook-street, aged 63, Sir Eyre Coote, Bart. 
of West Park, in the county of Hants. 

— In Upper Grosvenor-street, Lady Wake, relict 
of Sir Wm. Wake, Bart. of Courtean Hall, 
Northaniptonshire. 

11. At Exeter, Sibilla, relict of the late Robert 
ambert, Esq. of Dorchester, in the county of 

dorset. 

_ one Alves, Esq. Jate of the Navy Pay 
Office. 

— in Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square, aged 86, 
Frederick Chapman, — 

12. Aged 21, Martha Caroline, daughter of Arthur 
Daniel Stone, MD. 

— Aged 53, Rebert Dormer, Esq, son of the late 
James Dormer, Esq. 

13. Aged 49, the Rev. D. F. Pryce, DD. of Brad- 
ficld Rectory, in the county of Essex. 

“ Eliza, wife of Major Lane, of the Royal Artil- 

ery. 

16. At Colchester, aged 32, William, second son 
of the Rev. Dr. Moore, of Kempston Manor 

: House, near ee astenth 

7. At Morden Park, Surrey, Sarah,secon ugh- 
ter of the late J. P. Adams, Bsq. of Hampstead. 

— At the House of Wm. Lea, Esq. near Kidder- 
minster, Mrs. Orange, of Warésley House, 
Worcestershire. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Kea hseet, York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs. Hay 
Mudie. 

At Edinburgh, after a long tlness, aged 24, George 
Pell Lys, son of Mr. Lys, of Teoke’s-court, Lon- 
doa, and nephew to Claus Pell, Esq. of Ti- 
verton. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Dublin, Henry Smart, Esq. Musical Professor, 
brother to Sir George Smart, Musical Doctor. 
William Vincent, eldest son of Colonel Currey, of 

Lismore Castle. 
At Borris, Carlow, Lady E. Kavanah. 


ABROAD. ee 
At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Capt. John 
of the 7th Royal Veteran Battalion. 
William Barker, Esq. of 


At the Hagae, East 
20th regt. of Light 


Sheen, late Capt. of the 
Dragoons, 





